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L IBERTY MUTUAL was organized by insurance buyers to reduce insurance cests by 


preventing losses and eliminating unnecessary expense. Because this idea was sound and 
has worked, it has appealed to an increasing number of insurance buyers everywhere. 
Liberty Mutual’s premium writings have mounted steadily since 1912, as shown by the 
chart in red below. From a company with one office serving a small group of Massachusetts 
manufacturers, it has become a national organization providing a complete insurance 
service to 30,000 business concerns and 200,000 individual home and car owners. The 
locations of 93 branch offices in key cities are indicated by pins on the map below. 
Liberty Mutual’s growth reflects the success of a sound insurance plan which can be 
put to work for you— saving you money safely, reducing your direct and indirect losses 


resulting from accidents, providing you with 


unquestionable financial security, serving you 2 
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swiftly and efficiently through a fully-staffed 


local office in your city. 


Complete Banking Service 
for Commerce and Industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Gurceon — lawyer — C.P.A.... Let 


an important or critical situation lead 


you to summon one of these, and you 
see to it that the aid you receive comes 
from a specialist of undoubted skill. 

The inspecting and insuring of 
power-plants is a specialty too. It calls 
for intensive study and long experi- 
ence. Have you ever seen the havoc 
—in property damage, financial loss, 
human tragedy perhaps — wrought by 
the terrific explosion of a boiler or the 
devastating crash of an engine, turbine 
or fly-wheel? Then, with the ever- 
present possibility of power running 
wild in your plant, you can appreciate 
the need of making sure the engineer- 
ing facilities you retain to protect you 
against such hazards are of the very 
highest order. 

Hartford Steam Boiler specializes 
in power-plant protection — a form of 
casualty insurance which is prepon- 


derantly engineering. By a wide 
margin, Hartford is America’s leading 
company of its kind —its writings 
exceeding the combined volume of 
the five next-largest underwriters of 
power-plant insurance. 

The seeming “economies” which 
sometimes tempt compromising on 
this vital form of security can turn 
out to be dearly bought. It will pay 
you to insist on the best. Your agent 
or broker can readily arrange it for 
you —with Hartford Steam Boiler. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM 
BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


<r, 


HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


ePOWER-PLANT INSURANCE BY POWER ENGINEERS! 
—covering Boilers, Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines, 
Turbines, Pressure Vessels, Electrical Equipment. 
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y On the weather front, repair crews 

find everything they need at an emer- 
gency supply depot and go into action fully 
equipped. Geared to render such supply 
service to Bell System companies, Western 
Electric aids these telephone men to restore 
service quickly... 
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Western Electric -.. iain 


HOW TO FIND IN NEW YORK 
STATE THE FACILITIES OR 
PRODUCT YOU SEEK . 


P a long tj 
time p . 
elec. 244 look 
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" 
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> The writer of this letter was outside 
New York State. But he did business 
in the State. And as a customer of 
Marine Midland he had ayailable valu- 
able services not usually offered by 
commercial banks —from speeding up 
collection of drafts and checks to sup- 
plying information on plant facilities 
in the State. This is possible only be- 
cause of the cooperation of Marine 
Midland banks in 39 trading centers 
and the intimate knowledge officers of 
these banks have of people and busi- 
ness in their own communities. 

Let us show you how they might save 
business time and money for your firm. 


THE 
MARINE MID 


TRUST COMPANY OF WN 


LAND 


RK 
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A GUIDEBOOK TO DEFENSE 


As long ago as one hot day last summer, a reader telephoned us to as} 
something like, “How can I sell widgets to the Army?” Since that time 
there have been more and more questions—‘“W hom do I see?” “W hat 
I do?”” “How do I do it?” “When and where?” The hot day presazed , 
lot of sweat for the members of our Washington Bureau. For it became 
more and more their job to answer those queries—in print and in Ictters 
A lot was happening to the defense program—things that changed th: 
answers from day to day. But organization stabilized when the Office ot 
Production Management was set up. OPM caught up with the defense 
job long enough to approve the insignia which appears on our c 
you'll know it’s official when the OPM monogram is added—and ow 
Washington Bureau wasn't far behind. This week, it added the last name 
to its directory of defense officials, and put the finishing touches on it: 
24-page Report to Executives, “A Guidebook to Defense—How to Dx 
Business with the Government” (pages 37-64). 


| TIMED BY HISTORY 


Need for a guidebook to defense production was never so great as this 
week, for this week defense takes on a new meaning. The Army and Nav 
are still out of it, but Congress has put American business into the was 
Passage of the lease-lend law signifies just that (page 15). 


LABOR EMERGENCY 


The Defense Commission’s Labor Training Division has an antidote fo: 
labor shortages and skyrocketing wages which it thinks industry is slow in 
using, apparently unaware of the imminence of the emergency. W hat 
the antidote is, and where business can get it—page 76. 


~GARDENING-—WITH VITAMINS 
The crocuses are already pushing through the snow and amateur garden 
ers have been thumbing their spring seed catalogs for a long time. And 
this spring, besides the usual new tools and fertilizers, they possess a 
new aid to better blossoms—chemical plant foods. They are not reall 
new—just new to a lot more people as they get out of the high-priced, 
experimental stage (page 26). 


GO-GETTER STATES 


The states find new ways to write their success stories. Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina (page 30) proved promotion was one key to prosperity; 
now Utah (page 24) is out to sell its industrial advantages to the nation. 


|WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 

A Guidebook to Defense 
Marketing 

Regional Market Outlook 


New Products 

Labor & Management 
Finance 

Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss 

The Trading Post 
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w, improved Century Totally Enclosed 
Fan Cooled Motors provide necessary protec- 
tion where the air is foggy with metal cutting 
solutions, or there are abnormal quantities 
of metallic, abrasive and other dusts in the 
atmosphere that would ordinarily injure or 
clog the windings of a general purpose 
open motor. 

The vital parts of a Century Totally En- 
closed Fan Cooled Motor are completely en- 
closed. In reality, this is a totally enclosed 
motor, built within a cast iron protecting frame 
which provides ventilating passages and a 
fan for cooling. 

A blast of cooling air is produced by the 
non-sparking fan inside the pressed steel 
fan housing. The air is forced through pas- 
sages between the cast iron frame and the 
motor laminations, but outside the protective 
enclosure. 

The forced air cooling system keeps the 
large smooth air passages clean. The intake 
openings in the fan cover are not 
easily clogged and there is safety 


otection 


in the fact that a 5/16” rod will not pass 
through the intake openings in the fan cover 

The modern streamlined exterior of these 
new Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled 
Motors blends well with modern equipment 
design. 


These motors are also available con- 
structed to meet the specifications of, and 
carrying the label of, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for Class II Group G installations 

If atmospheric conditions are a problem in 
your plant, consult your nearest Century Motor 
specialist. His experience 
with the same or similar 
problems is always at your 
service—may well save 
you time and money. 

If you have not received 
Century TEFCMotorBulle- 
tin No. 048A, write today. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


ers “in the World 


One of the Largest Exclusive Motor « 
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QNE of the tenants of a loft building was a concern 


whose manufacturing process involved spraying with a highly flam- 
mable compound. A large quantity of this dangerous substance was 
stored on the premises, creating a serious fire hazard, not only for its 
user but for the building and its other tenants. 

As the White Fireman* warned, this hazardous material was costing 
far more than its purchase price indicated, because its presence in such 
quantities necessitated a higher fire insurance rate than would otherwise 
apply On the White Fireman’s recommendation, a standard spraying 
booth was installed, and the bulk of the spraying compound was stored 
outside in a separate and much less valuable building. The lower fire 
insurance rating thus achieved brought the building owners a sub- 


stantial annual saving in their insurance costs. 


*THE WHITE FIREMAN symbolizes the loss- 
prevention engineering service maintained by 
this Company to the advantage of policyholders. 
It is available through any North America Agent 
or your insurance broker. 


North America Agents may be found in the 


Classified Telephone Directories under the name and 
identifying “Eagle’’ emblem of. . . 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
as, This oldest American fire and marine insurance company and 


its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance 
except life» FOUNDED 1792- LOSSES PAID: $447,000,000 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Die Is Cast 


With the ratification—by overwhelm- 

ing majorities in House and Senate—of 
Roosevelt’s own desire to put every 
ounce of United States productive ca- 
acity to work to defeat Hitler, the 
President has a free hand from now on. 
It is no longer a question of whether to 
risk war; the policy and intent of the 
country on that point have been made 
clear, with Congress strongly behind 
the White House. Pay no attention to 
amendments, legal restrictions as to 
what can or can’t be done, or even 
to the size of appropriations. They now 
become mere technicalities. The die is 
cast. 


Eyes on Vote Back Home 


Congress clearly projected its con- 
duct for the next two years on the final 
lease-lend vote. Most senators coming 
up for re-election in 1942 were not out- 
spoken against the bill. Several actually 
voted for it though they had talked 
against it. In the House, where all mem- 
bers come up in 1942, this pattern of 
action was more sharply emphasized. 
Even Ham Fish and Joe Martin climbed 
on the band-wagon. 


A Question of Capacity 


Thus all the psychological opposition 
to aid for Britain, Greece, China, and 
whatever other nations undertake to 
fight Hitler and his allies has disap- 
peared, along with most of the practical, 
physical, and technical impediments. 

So now it’s just a question of our 
capacity, with the certainty that Wash- 
ington is going to concentrate on pro- 
duction, putting pressure on both labor 
and management for increased output 
of war supplies, letting the chips—so 
far as they affect industry that is not 
in the essential-for-war class—fall where 
they may. 


Flexibility is Keynote 


How will Roosevelt run the show? 
Nobody is sure. There is no fixed pat- 
tern in evidence. 

New setups will appear from time 
to time. Roosevelt tailors organization 
to fit developments—always has and al- 
ways will. He regards the more ortho- 
dox theory of fixed organization as a 
strait-jacket, and there are those who 
agree with him, little as they like his 
marked fondness for constantly estab- 
lishing new commissions, boards and 
authorities. 
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Other Measures Wait 


The lease-lend bill held up no legis- 
lative business that won't keep any- 
way. Regular appropriations were 
slightly delayed in the Senate, but on 
these as well as on the President’s Brit- 
ish-aid estimates, speedy action is now 
assured. 

Actually the theater of action has 
shifted from Capitol Hill to the White 
House, with Congress standing by to 
handle any further emergency meas- 
ures that Roosevelt may call for. 

About the only thing that’s certain, 
is a “middle-class” tax bill. Other pend- 
ing measures bear little or no relation 
to the defense-war effort. Expansion of 
the Social Security Act to cover work- 
ers not now benefiting is probable. 
Nothing will be done about amending 
the Wagner Act. The Hatch bill, em- 
bodying administrative procedural re- 
forms suggested by the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s committee on administrative law, 
has a chance. 


Spur to Subcontracting 


Mere flagwaving won’t promote sub- 
contracting of defense orders. Officials 
know that industry is aware of pitfalls 
as well as advantages in subcontracting, 
and won’t be rushed into it. Policy 
consequently is to make subcontracting 
so worthwhile that it can be “twice as 
fast and half as easy.” Setting earlier 
delivery dates on prime contracts pro- 
vides the initial impulse. 

Coupled with this is a scheme now 

developing for weighting favorably the 
bids made by firms which say they will 
subcontract in order to step up deliv- 
ery. Intention is to pay for speed as 
well as the product, on the idea that 
“speed is part of the product.” Also 
maturing is a plan for “responsibility” 
contracts, deliberately designed for 
firms which would do only a small por- 
tion of the work themselves, subcon- 
tract the bulk, and be compensated for 
the assumption of responsibility. 
e No Foundation—Talk of setting this 
plan up on a no-profit basis to the 
rime contractor has no foundation. 
Moreover, the prime contractor must 
do part of the work to avoid a tangle 
with the law prohibiting assignment of 
government contracts. 


Federal Strike Curb 


New developments in the strike sit- 
uation (page 86) have changed the 
question from “Will there be govern- 
ment action?” to “What kind of gov- 


ernment action will there be?” Most 
likely action will take the form of a law 
or an executive order, a choice on which 
the OPM directorate is split. Knudsen 
is for a law; Hillman still wants ‘‘short 
of-law” procedure. F.D.R. supports Hil 
man and a new super-mediation agence 
created by Presidential authority appear 
to be in prospect. 


Hillman Isn’t Waiting 


In spite of press-conference ret 
cence which fostered the impressio 
that he was content with the lab: 
scene, Hillman is not waiting for new 
authority. He is developing his ov 
pattern of labor control, which hi 
can ultimately push into broader fiel: 
A test for this pattern is currently pr 
vided by meetings in San Francis: 
between West Coast shipbuilders an: 
labor union officials to stabilize labo 
conditions. 

Hillman’s alter ego, Isador Lubi 
was sent to the scene to wield the b 
stick. Lubin is armed with authorit 
from Knudsen, and Secretaries Kn 
and Stimson, as well as from his im 
mediate chief. 


What It May Mean 


Out of San Francisco is expected t 
come an agreement on wage and hor 
standards, overtime shift 
premiums, production bonuses, and n¢ 
strike, no-lockout, arbitration machi 
ery to blanket the whole West Coa 
industry. 

If such a pact can be hammered « 
for Pacific shipbuilders, there will 
repeats at New Orleans and Atlant 
City later this month with shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing for the Gulf Coast 
and the Atlantic seaboard coming unde 
“zone agreements.” If the idea prove 
workable and wins public approva 
watch for its appearance inland in oth: 
important defense industries 


Wage Advice to Bidders 


Bidders for government contract 
the future will know in advance if an 
when changes in legal minimum wag 
rates in their industries are to go int 
effect. Dates of such changes will b 
set by consultation between labor ci 
partment oficials and OPM’s Divisio 
of Purchases. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
increased minimums in the carpet an 
rug industry will become effective Mar 
17. Increased rates are pending in th 
following industries: converted pap 


prov Isions, 


products, portable lamps and shades, 
jewelry, enameled utensils, drugs, men’s 
single pants, seamless hosiery, rubber 
products, gray iron jobbing foundry, 
clay products, and textiles other than 
wool. Minimum wage rates under the 
Walsh-Healey Act are pending in the 
following: electrical and radio, scientific 
instruments, surgical instruments and 
dental goods, boiler shop products, 
tetlal and paint, varnish, lacquer. 


Food Administration 


A Food Administration is coming 
with authority to coordinate Army- 
Navy requirements, shipments to Brit- 
ain under lease-lend and any foreign 
relief buying, keeping them from com- 
peting among themselves and snarlin 
civilian apis. The setup also will 
act with respect to expansion of food 
lines where it appears there won’t be 
enough to go around. 

It’s no longer a secret that, despite 
bulging surpluses of some commodities, 
shortages are threatened in certain food 
lines (BW—Feb.22’41,p7). Large-scale 
British shipments under lease-lend will 
tighten the squeeze. Efforts are under 
way to kee “the new agency separated 
from the Depatnant of Agriculture, 
considered too producer-minded. 


Parent “Not Needed” 


SEC’s public utility staff, unveiling 

its second “blueprint” on what holding 
company systems must do to scale 
down under the famous “death sen- 
tence,” suggests bluntly that the $331,- 
000,000 Engineers Public Service Co. 
voluntarily commit suicide. To compl 
with the holding company act, SEC's 
staff finds that this company must con- 
fine operations to territory served by 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. or that of 
Gulf States Utilities Co. Neither of 
these operating units, the staff reported, 
has any real need for a parent. 
@ Indirect Hit—The Engineers Public 
Service “blueprint” drives another nail 
in the coffin being prepared by public 
power enthusiasts for Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. A show-cause order 
accompanying the “blueprint” paves the 
way for an early SEC order directing 
Engineers Public Service to dispose of 
that unit, for which Bonneville and 
local Northwest Utility authorities are 
ardently angling. 


Elevating Henderson 


Leon Henderson will be brought back 
to power in the defense setup by eleva- 
tion to the chairmanship of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. The 
regulatory work of SEC will be dele- 
gated to Commissioner Sumner T. Pike, 
who has been in charge since Jerome 
Frank resigned the chairmanship. Thus 
Ilenderson will have a free hand to carry 


on as director of the Defense Commis- 
sion’s Price Stabilization Division. 
Many of Henderson’s business con- 
ferees in the Defense Commission made 
it plain some time ago that control by 
“crackdowns” was extremely distasteful 
to them. When OPM was organized 
and Henderson was left behind in the 
dismembered Defense Commission, 
Henderson steamed off to Puerto Rico 
“for his health.” The President appar- 
ently regards SEC, with its mass of cor- 
porate information, as the logical agency 
to direct price-stabilization activities. 
@ See Saw—One of Roosevelt’s biggest 
ie ay is to keep everybody happy, 
usiness men as well as New Dealers. 
When business gets too uppy, New 
Dealers must be appeased, and vice versa. 


Petroleum Decree? 


In great secrecy, attorneys for major 
oil companies are talking consent de- 
cree with the Department of Justice 
to settle the big antitrust case against 
American Petroleum Institute, 22 ma- 
jors, and a couple hundred subsidiaries 
and affiliates. Pressure to settle now is 
furnished by three separate suits under 
the Elkins Act against major-controlled 
pipelines charged with illegal rebates 
in the form of dividends on stock. 

The companies fear they will lose the 
suits and be forced to divorce the pipe- 
lines, thus losing advantages of inte- 
gration. They want to settle everything 
with a design for living that will leave 
them intact while satisfying the chief 
complaints of Thurman Arnold that 
their business methods suppress inde- 

ndents. Majors are willing to dissolve 
the A.P.I. and let it take the rap, but 
Arnold wants a lot more than that. 

@ Prospect—Chances look good for a 
settlement before Apr. 1, when defend- 
ants’ answers are due in court. 


Ickes vs. OPM 


Either “Honest Harold” Ickes is 
guilty of interfering with the defense 
ren or the Office of Production 

anagement can be charged with the 
belief that an alleged monopoly can 
best serve defense. It all depends on 
your point of view. 

Secretary Ickes vetoed OPM’s formal 
recommendation that Aluminum Co. 
of America, already in the field, be given 
more Bonneville-Grand Coulee power, 
signed up Reynolds Metals Co. instead. 
Reynolds has contracted for power for 
two 20,000,000-Ib. production units, 
two-thirds of what Aluminum Co. 
agreed at OPM’s request to add to its 
Northwest capacity. Negotiations are 
pending for supplying power to a third 
similar unit. 

e Still Short—Even if this deal goes 
through, there will be a net shortage 
of 20,000,000 Ibs. of over-all aluminum 
capacity. Reason: The third unit will 


be transferred from Alabama yhey 
Reynolds’ original plan to inst | 69 
000,000-Ib. capacity had to be caled 
down because TVA found it  ickeg 
sufficient power. 


Fontana Stalemate 


Congress willing, the Tennesse. V4] 
ley Authority may take over the \b of 
building the $37,000,600 Fe :tang 
power plant on the Little Tens esse 
as a result of a stalemate betweei Aly, 
minum Co. of America and the Federa) 
Power Commission. 

New Dealers charge that the com 

pany’s refusal to build the big dam 
subject to a federal license flouts the 
urgent needs of national defense. The 
company counters that the project is 
not properly subject to license, that it 
can’t expose stockholders’ money to the 
vagaries of federal regulation, but that 
it’s willing to cooperate with any go, 
ernment agency. 
e Shadow Boxing—The Power Commis 
sion admits that the company can’t be 
forced to build the dam but is making 
a record supporting the license require- 
ment to haunt the company if it tries 
again. 


Public Power Setback 


Public ownership of power facilities 
in the Northwest took a setback in 
Tuesday’s elections. Spokane, just 90 
miles from Grand Coulee and the larg- 
est city yet to decide on the issue of 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee juice, turned 
down a bond issue to provide funds for 
purchase of local facilities of Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. 

Vote was 26,600 to 17,300 after a 
campaign in which the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee people took an active 
hand. 


P. S. 


The Army Quartermaster Corps is 
writing a clause in contracts for all- 
cotton cloth to protect manufacturers 
in case Congress restores processing 
taxes on cotton. . . . New wrinkle in 
wool is a differential in favor of domes- 
tic fiber to be set at the time awards 
are made. Contractors using 20% for- 
eign will be penalized 1% of the differ 
ential until July 1. After the spring 
clip comes in, the penalty will move 
up sharply. Right now domestic wool is 
hard to find. Some procurement off 
cials suspect that foreign wool is being 
slipped into contracts but don’t wish to 
know. . . . A political sacred cow is 
headed for slaughter. Live-stock grow 
ers have consented to government pur 
chase of Argentine canned beef on a 
competitive basis during the emergency 
The Army is in the market now. Navy 
will be July 1 if Congress, as is expected, 
lifts ban. 
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Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 

Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers. Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


Business Report for the year ending December 31, 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities 
U. S. Government ag 
Canadian Government 


Other Bonds ‘ 

U. S. State & ‘Municipal m 

Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal .. P 

Railroad . 

Public Utilities 

Industrial & Dileccllancous . 


All but $47,952.13 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Farms : ae. 82,104,425.08 
855.122.018.39 


Other geaperty 
Leans on Policies . 


' Real Estate Owned 


Includes real estate for Company use, and housing 


projects. 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred 
interest Due and Accrued, etc. 
TOTAL. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $238,267 


'$1,063,435,444.96 
84.167,875.97 


 98,597,960.88 
104,071,903.62 
556,382,872.40 


709,433,300.58 
479,354,236.03 


Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the U nited States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders, 
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Life Insurance in action! 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


$1,147,603,320.93 


1,947,840,273.51 


Contracts 
Held for Claims 


86,359,622.68 

Other Policy Obi 

937,226,443.47 dividends left with C 
advance, etc. 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and Sature premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 
Dividends to Policyhoiders . 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941. 


Reserve for Future Payments on Supplementary 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole con 
tinued to be low, and mortality amor 
Industrial policyholders was appro» 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a re« 
ord low for this group. 


Metropolitan is a mutual life insuranc: 
company. This means that the assets of th« 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these a 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit .. . and for them only. 


1940. (Im accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


$4,665 ,558,926.00 


139,378,189.8 


23,183,62° 


Including claims awaiting completioa of proof and 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 


Including reserves for Accident end Health Ineuranc e, 


pany, pr paid in 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


504,549,131.45 
430,945,055.68 accrued. 
Special Funds 
Surplus 


150,740,516.25 
90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


$5,357,791,636.32 TOTAL 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Liabilities not included above, aa as ‘tames due or 


$5,017,551,55 
16,370,006 


323,870,084 


This serves as a margin of safety, a ; cushion agninet 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 


.054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require 


ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
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(A MUTUAL COMPARNY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


ANOTHER WAY 


MASKED MEN 


The are welder in his weird-looking 
mask is probably the most important 
factor in speeding this country’s ship- 
building program. And Westinghouse 
has played an important part in the 
development of improved welding 
equipment resulting in the timesav- 
ing methods now used in shipyards. 

Westinghouse was one of the first 
to use welded sheet steel in the con- 
struction of heavy-duty motors and 
generating equipment. Being one of the 
largest industrial users of arc welding, 
as well as a manufacturer of weld- 
ing equipment, gives Westinghouse 
exceptional opportunities for testing 
welding apparatus. Thus new develop- 
ments are proved under actual service 
conditions. 

Shipbuilding is only one of many 
are welding jobs. Today, Westing- 
house Multiple Welders, general pur- 
pose a-c and d-c welders, Weld-o-trol 


SS SE: sia 


Shee SS 


Build Ships Faster 


equipment for spot welding, and asso- 
ciated welding apparatus have opened 
the way for the application of arc 
welding on widely diversified jobs. 
Welding is speeding production in 
scores of industries. 

The same study and research that 
has brought this equipment to its 
present state of useful efficiency is 
constantly being devoted to other 
timesaving Westinghouse electrical 
apparatus. Experienced engineers are 
helping to solve many production 
problems through the intelligent 
application of this equipment. You, 
too, can use this service. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Time-Saver For American Industry 
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ELECTRICAL POWER IS SPEEDING PRODUCTI)y 
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ELECTRICAL POWER 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


No American manufacturer can 
afford to overlook the modern 
methods. and equipment offered 
by the electrical industry for 
speeding up production. A phone 
call will bring a Westinghouse 
representative to your office to 
discuss your problems. 

Future advertisements on this 
page will describe how Westing- 
house is helping in the aviation 

. mining... steel. . . metal- 
working ...and other industries. 
Watch for these stories. 


J-94421 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week Week 


DD 5: 2° FL! BIS a i *143.9 +1442 
PRODUCTION 


Steel y arworrmd DLs ake Cheba ds> 00 0s ay od eeunenie 98.8 97.5 
re stair hai late « « @ 0: rhein 4a ale 125,915 126,550 
Engineering eng Racal (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week av. in thousands)... . . $20,952 $20,256 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . . sae dc a LONE cat Bae apolar 2,835 2,826 
EY SE, EO che ccc cccccccccscceees 3,633 3,632 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons)...... 2.2... 2. eee eee cece ee 1,798 1,722 
TRADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 81 76 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 2.2.2... cc cece ceeeeees 45 43 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions).........................000. $5,620 $4,631 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millioms)...................00065 $8,805 $8,725 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +5% +7% 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................000. 241 305 

PRICES (Average for the week) 

Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 85.37 84.87 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Bec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 178.0 175.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 128.1 126.3 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 127.6 127.1 
en $38.26 $38.23 
meen Games (0OO AD, BOM)... ect tcc cece cece seeee $20.33 $20.17 
a (atentenlytic, Commecticont Valley, Tb.). ... 2.2.0... ccc ccc cccccess 12.013¢ 12.000¢ 
(No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............0.0ccceeeeeeees $0.80 $0.80 
ot i i ee a's Sass ccccccev occulta 3.20¢ 3.14¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................20eeeeeeeees 10.43¢ 10.26¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0ccceeecceces 21.64¢ 20.89¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). .... 2... 2.0.0... cece eee eeee 79.3 78.2 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.40% 4.42% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve oneness Neate fare 2.05% 2.06% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. ea oe 0.52% 0.48% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock ‘Exchange (daily average). hs dnadudaawes 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-4% 4-4% 

BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.....................4. 23,362 23,431 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 26,668 26,450 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,287 5,227 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks......................0.000000 957 933 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 13,232 13,100 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,844 3,855 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 6,440 6,540 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,237 2,223 

* Preliminary, week ended March 8th. +t Revised. 


Preceding 


Month 
Ago 


144.3 


97.1 
127,675 
$19,352 

2,824 
3,618 
1,683 


76 

43 
$5,190 
$8,627 
+9% 
284 


82.25 
173.0 
121.9 
127.9 
$38.20 
$20.00 
12.015¢ 
$0.79 
2.94¢ 
10.13¢ 
19.95¢ 


80.5 
4.39% 
2.09% 
0.54% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


22,798 
26,184 
5,124 
901 
13,124 
3,723 
6,310 
2,217 


6 Months 
Ago 


129.3 


91.9 
39,665 
$14,398 
2,463 
3,624 
1,517 


76 
52 
$3,731 
$8,092 
+10% 
177 


72.72 
156.0 
111.6 
116.3 
$37.81 
$19.92 
11.385¢ 
$0.74 
2.70¢ 
9.5le¢ 
19.34¢ 


84.8 
4.69% 
2.20% 
0.50% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


20,901 
24,188 
4,480 
853 
11,957 
3,665 
6,494 
2,490 


Yeor 
Ago 


107.9 


64.7 
103,560 
$8,465 
2,464 
3,829 
1,466 


68 

BS 
$4,675 
$7,481 
+ 6% 
280 


73.97 
159.0 
117.0 
118.5 
$36.83 
$16.73 
11.500¢ 
$1.00 
2.8l¢ 
10.69¢ 
18.78¢ 


19.34] 

23,355 
4.355 
1,115 

11,300 
3,464 
5.73 


2,515 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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New Kind of Light 


to speed production of 
fighter planes in 1941 
Packard orders 11 miles of new giant- 


size G-E MAZDA F (Fluorescent) lamps 
to light new airplane engine plant 
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I THIS 1918 FIGHTER helped win World War I. Built by 
Packard and powered by the famous Packard-built 
Liberty motor, it helps explain why Packard got order 
for new Rolls-Royce engines for Hurricane and Spitfire 
type planes. The ultra-close tolerances of these new 
engines help explain why Packard is using G-E Fluo- 
rescent lighting in its big new engine plant at Detroit. 


2 1O KEEP A SPITFIRE’S WEIGHT DOWN to an absolute mini- 
mum, engine parts must be finished to flawless accu- 
racy. Under ordinary lighting, inspections alone would 
create a thousand bottlenecks. because speed of seeing... 
the time it takes your eye to absorb details ...is directly 
dependent on the amount of light you have to see by. 
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eB PACKARD CHOSE G-E FLUORESCENT LIGHTING becau-e jn 
quality and diffusion, it approaches actual day light con. 
i ad because its greater coolness and efficiene, 
permit new high levels of illumination. Packard plant 
(above) ordered 5820 fixtures each using two 5-foot 
100-watt G-E Mazpa F lamps, 13 feet above floor. 


Al LABORATORY TESTS SHOW that the light output of G-E 

Mazpa F lamps has been increased as much as 404 

since their introduction in 1938 ... while prices came 

down as much as 45%. Like other G-E Mazpa lamps. 

they’re made to give maximum light throughout life 
. made to stay brighter longer! 


eb SEE YOUR G-E MAZDA LAMP DIS 

of Certified Fixtures, complete with G-E Mazpa F 
lamps, ready to hang up and turn on. General Electric 
does not make fixtures, but is glad to recommend cer- 
tified fixtures bearing the Fleur-O-Lier or RLM tag. 
For full information. write General Electric Co.. Dept. 


166-BW-C, Nela Park, Cleveland. Ohio 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LOWER PRICES ON QUANTITY PURCHASES 
of G-E Mazpa lamps—$5 worth for $4—$15 worth for 
$11.25! Also new larger discounts for contract purchasers! 
See your General Electric Mazpa lamp supplier today! 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Needed—a New Perspective 


With signing of lease-lend bill, war takes over nation’s 
economy and emphasis shifts from “How far will business go?” 
to “How far can it go?” Tighter controls ahead. 


When Congress this week passed the 
Jease-lend bill, this country’s industry 
was in the war (page 15). President 
Roosevelt immediately signed the bill, 
authorized release of American stocks 
of armament on hand for immediate 
delivery to Great Britain, and requested 
Congress for a $7,000,090,000 appropri- 
ation to carry out the provisions of the 
new law. us, British arms require- 
ments will be superimposed on our 
domestic arms needs unfrustrated by 
such nettlesome financial details as dol- 


lar exchange. 


“Active Participants” 


Clearly, the passage of the lease-lend 
bill makes this “our” war. The United 
States gradually has become committed 
by official actions to a British victory. 
Even before the passage of the new law, 
Shields & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, appraised the 
situation in these strong words: “Today 
it must be obvious to every schoolboy 
that we are already active participants, 
regardless of whether we ever declare 
war or not.” 

That is putting the matter rather 
strongly. It is doubtful whether the 

t mass of people in the United 
tates make a direct connection be- 
tween the lease-lend law and actual 
belligerence. They are taking the law 
for what it says—that we will do no 
more than provide the British, Greeks, 
and Chinese with armaments. And it 
seems reasonable to assume that more 
preparation would be necessary before 
the Administration (if it were so 
minded) could take the country into 
war. En masse, the people want Britain 
to win. According to the Gallup polls, 
68% favored lease-lend aid to Britain— 
even at the risk of war. However, only 
15% of the people are willing to go 
to war now. 


Orthodox Approach 

An “incident” might do it, by raising 
the emotions of the people to a war 
pitch. But the orthodox approach 
would be to lay the issues before the 
public in a series of talks, perhaps fire- 
side chats, in an effort to show the iden- 
tity of interest between Britain and the 
United States, and the necessity of pre- 
serving the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
As part of the program it would be 
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necessary to cite the economic conse- 
quences of a German victory (Special 
Memorandum, BW-—Jun.22’40,p37). 


Nearer Wehrwirtschaft 


In any case, we approach more and 
more a war economy—what the Ger- 
mans call ‘““Wehrwirtschaft’’—in which 
all activities of the state are directed 
toward successful consummation of a 
war effort; and, for that effort, the state 
directs all activities (BW—Jan.4’41,p48). 
Already, Washington is abuzz with talk 
of the need for closer coordination of 
the forces of war with the forces of 
industry. Bernard M. Baruch is a fairly 
regular visitor at the White House. As 
chairman of the War Industries Board 
during the first World War, he brings 
to the President the experience that 
comes from “having been through it.” 


Reportedly he is urging on the President 
a much more extensive industrial mo 
bilization than has yet taken place 

High on the list of the recommenda 
tions are (1) simplification of the pres 
ent rambling defense structure under a 
single head with full authority 
ae use of priorities to assure the de 
fense industries of the raw materials 
and semi-finished goods they require, 
(3) use of price-fixing to prevent run 
away price advances and to keep down 
the cost of defense. 

Any tightening up of government 
control is bound to have its impact on 
business. Individual initiative, unque: 
tionably, will have to give way to gov 
ernment direction in countless in 
stances, as Washington covers a wid 
range of activity. What is good for an 
individual company may not be good fo: 
the war effort or for the nation 


Rise in Prices 


Take the case of inventory-building 
It has been smart for purchasing agents 
to buy up stocks ahead so as to protect 
their individual companies against 
shortages and price rises. But, as a r 
sult a this heavy buying ahead, price 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONSUMER INCOME AND BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Monthly 
Income Payments 
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1937 


1938 
Dota: Department of Commerce. : 


1940 1941 


1939 


Normally, consumer income moves 
up and down slowly, outpaced by the 
changes in the much more volatile 
business-activity curve. But over the 
next year or so, “normality” may sur- 
render to “abnormality.” Reason: The 
capacity of heavy-goods industries is 
so sorely taxed that efficiency, per- 
force, is declining; increases in output 


are being bought with ever-greater in 
creases in man-hours. Since wage rates 
are going up, the income of workers 
is advancing faster than production 
And from now to December, the in 
come curve (above) may advance 15 
points; it’s unlikely that business ac 
tivity will do much better. So income 
will be keeping up with business. 
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of industrial raw materials have ad- 
vanced sharply during the last several 
weeks. Self-protection for individual 
companies has caused the very thing 
that the individual companies and the 
Administration are trying to guard 
against—scarcity and higher prices for 
the country as a whole. But the com- 
panies that got in on time are better off 
than competitors that didn’t. 

Interestingly cnough, business analy- 
sis has shifted along with the nature of 
business. In the past, it was the prob- 
lem of economists and statisticians to 
determine what economic, social, and 
political developments might put pro- 
duction up—or down. But now a large 
volume of production § is virtually 
assured. Defense demand is a guarantee 
of the direction of business. 

So the problem of business analysis 
becomes one of looking for things and 
events that impede production. We talk 
of obtaining a $90,000,000,000 na 
tional income in the 1942 fiscal year, 
as compared with current levels of $80,- 
000,000,000. That's a gain of 124%. 
But strikes, manufacturing bottlenecks, 
scarcity of skilled labor, shortages of crit- 
ical supplies (BW —Mar.8’41,p13) are 
getting in the way of efficient use of our 
full resources and may interfere with 
attainment of that $90,000,000,000 
bogey. ‘Therefore, the question that this 
department will address itself in the 
future will not be: “How far will busi- 
ness go?” but rather: “How far can 


aA 
it go 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Ihe long-heralded bomber as- 
sembly-plant program (BW —Feb. 
8’41,p16) moved closer to the con- 
struction stage this week when the 
Office of Production Management 
cleared actual construction con- 
tracts for three plants. Contracts 
were awarded for the Consolidated 
Aircraft Plant at Tulsa, Okla., 
$10,476,400; the Consolidated 
plant at Fort Worth, Tex., $10,- 
511,400; and the North American 
Aviation plant at Kansas City, 
Kan., $3,706,484. Cost of the 
Kansas City plant eventually will 
total about $7,000,000.  Previ- 
ously, contracts totaling $10,300,- 
000° had been announced for a 
Martin assembly plant at Omaha, 
Neb. (BW —Feb.22’41,p14). 

In addition, Defense Plant 
Corp. contracts totaling $43,037,- 
490 were awarded for construc- 
tion of the previously announced 
Wright Acronautical factory at 
Lockland, Ohio, for the manufac- 
ture of airplane engines. 

Contracts totaling $4,039,675 
were awarded for an ammunition 
storage depot at Ravenna, O. 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 


C.1.0. leadership necessarily spreads 
itself thin these days. Consider the 
case of David McDonald, C.I.O. Pres- 
ident Philip Murray, and William 
Mitch (left to right, above). As ofh- 
cials of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee—secretary-treasurer, chair- 
man, and regional director for the 
Southern states, respectively—the trio 
spent last week in Pittsburgh, ham- 
mering out union policy on the vital 
matter of steel wages. Sunday night, 
they were on a sleeper to New York. 


On Monday morning, as officials of 
the United Mine Workers—geuera 
factotum to the executive committee. 
vice-president, and president of Dis 
trict 20 (Birmingham, Ala.), respec 
tively—they were on hand for the 
wage-policy meeting which decided 
what would be asked of the coal op 
erators. For the next two weeks, the 
three men will probably be shuttling 
back and forth between the two cities 
because by April 1 there must be a 
settlement or a showdown on both 
wage issues affecting 900,000 workers 
in the two most basic U.S. industries. 


Wage Strategy 
Crucial C.1.0. demands in 
coal and steel industries, timed 
concurrently, reveal pattern of 
labor’s boom-time thinking. 


Union officials who claim to be the 
spokesmen for 900,000 workers in coal 
and steel production formally presented 
their industries this week with demands 
for substantial wage increases and indi 
cated that they were prepared to go 
the limit to secure them. Behind them 
was rank-and-file pressure to make the 
most of the uptrend in business and of 
the uptrend in the critical food line on 
the cost-of-living chart (BW—Mar.8’41, 
p18). Wages, said their members, must 
go up with prices, let costs go where 
they may. 

Big John L. Lewis, grand sachem of 
the United Mine Workers’ Union, 
showing the effect of his recent illness 
but with the old glint of battle in his 
eye, put his weight behind the gathering 


spiral of coal prices when he told the 
coal operators, mecting in New York for 
their biennial wage conference with the 
miners, that wages had to go up $1 a 
day. The Miners’ Union estimated that 
this would add 15¢ to 17¢ per ton to 
the cost of mining coal. In addition to 
demanding direct pay hikes, Lewis 
served the operators with 13 other 
recommendations for changing current 
labor practices, each one of which will, 
if adopted, mean increased costs. Among 
them were demands for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, for a guarantee of 200 
days of work annually to each miner, for 
medical care and hospitalization, for 
safety regulations, and for elimination 
of regional pay differentials. 

After Lewis left the rostrum, the oper- 
ators moved to adjourn the conferences 
for two days to consider his proposals 
and prepare counter-recommendations 
of their own. If a settlement is not 
reached by Apr. 1, expiration date on 
the existing agreement, the govern- 
ment’s weight will be in the scales to 
keep work going on the old terms until 
the new ones are finally ratified. This 
minimizes the threat of a coal strike. 
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A, the coal negotiations got under 
wav, the consensus was that both the 
miners’ demands and the operators’ re- 
joinders were preliminary feinting. Rea! 
differences between what the one group 
wants and the other is prepared to give 
will be revealed only in the weeks of 
subcommittee wrangling and _ horse 
trading that lie ahead. The highly insti 
tutionalized procedure of collective bar- 
aining in coal serves to obscure rather 
than clarify the issues. So evident has 
this become that at the current parleys 
there is operator talk of revising tradi- 
tional negotiational patterns. 

Observers were prepared to bet, how- 
ever, that regardless of what fate is in 
store for the 13 other Lewis demands, 
a wage increase is in the cards. Best 
evidence for such a prediction is the 
national trend, against which must be 

sed the fact that the coal miners got 
their last pay boost back in 1937. 

Meanwhile, it seemed more than a 
vagary of coincidence that Philip Mur- 
ray, Chairman of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, chose Wednes- 
day of this week to serve formal notice 
on the United States Steel Corp. to com- 
plete wage negotiations within 20 days 
or see the present no-strike agreement 
with the union go into the discard. 
Murray’s timing in invoking the 20-day 
clause will set Apr. 1 as a common dead- 
line for steel and coal. 

Bereft of the formalities which con- 
fuse the labor picture in coal, the issues 
in steel were clear. There the union’s 
basic demand was for a 10¢ an hour 
increase over the now prevailing 624¢ 
minimum hourly wage. The steel cor- 
poration countered with a 24¢ offer and 
the issue is now joined. The S.W.O.C. 
will concentrate on United States Steel 
in pushing for its dime, convinced the 
rest of the industry will follow the for- 
mula set by the Big Steel settlement. 

Spreading out from the mahogany 
tables where steel and coal management 


and labor representatives sat to make 
wage bargains were a host of ripples 
that attested to the gravity of the par- 
leys—which _ may end only through 
action by Washington. From Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, and other indus- 
trial states came reports that big con- 
sumers were building up their coal 
stockpiles. 

In steel, with production straining at 


capacity, there was little the steel buy: 
could do to hedge against a possibk 
shortage. However, labor was mending 
fences from the Eastern seaboard to ¢ 
ifornia, intent on being in the strongest 
ossible position if a showdown cam 
t was this “preparation for the worst 
which induced picketing for dues at 
such crucial mills as those in Pittsburgh 


and Gary, Ind. 


Business Goes to War 


Lease-lend law definitely allies American industry with 
that of Britain in effort to overbalance Germany's production 
machine. New problems and responsibilities become apparent. 


The lease-lend bill has been enacted 
and the President has asked Congress 
for $7,000,000,000 to start the program 
of building and lending materials to 
Britain. The United States is still a 
non-belligerent; not a soldier is being 
ordered to a battlefront; no planes 
threaten to bomb our cities. But on 
Mar. 11, American business entered 
the war. 

The news surprised no executives— 
unless it was some of the over-worked 
managers of machine tool plants, air- 
plane factories, and shipyards who might 
have protested that they have been “in 
the war” for at least a year. 

@ What We Have Pledged—What may 
have escaped some business men is the 
significance—in terms of future busi- 
ness—of last Tuesday’s move. What 
happened on Mar. 11 which really 
pushed American industry right up to 
the battlefront was that we accepted and 
acted upon Churchill's statement that 
Britain “‘hasn’t a chance”’ unless it can 
count on unlimited war supplies from 
the United States. Passage of the lease- 
lend law is Washington’s pledge to 
London that it will attempt to on a up 


the difference—and it is a big one—be 
tween Britain’s limited output of all 
kinds of war materials and Germany 
growing advantage caused by the m 
creased utilization of factories, raw m 
terials, and labor in occupied Europ 

The President has the 
what these needs of Britain are, and h 
can’t waste any time trying to fill then 
for Britain's great crisis is going to com 
to a head in the next three month 
(BW—Feb.22’41,p15). First on the 
are bombers and ships. But that’s on 
a beginning. Insiders who have talk 
with those who have returned fro: 
London in the last few weeks say th 
British need “‘practically everything.” 
@ What Britain Needs—Executives who 
fill the hotels in Washington and cai 
vass every possibility for new orde: 
despite backlogs which are bigger nov 
than at any time since 1929 insist o 
more concrete information. For then 
Administration economists have , 
fairly solid answers. 

Britain today is outproduced by G 
many in a half dozen lines of key 
materials. This is due mainly to the fact 
that the Germans have occupied high 


answel t 


WATCH THE BACK DOOR! 


While the signing of the lease-lend 
bill turned American eyes to the At- 
lantic front this week, the State De- 
partment and the Navy were keeping 
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close watch on silent Singapore, where 
word was passed along the waterfront 
that the authorities had told British 
civilians to be prepared to leave on 48 
hours’ notice. Washington wondered 
if Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s depar- 


ture for Moscow, Berlin, and Rom 
was setting the stage for Japanese a 
tion in the Orient, if first repercu 
sions to our all-out aid to Britain 
would come on the Pacific front 
center on the “Gibraltar of the East 


15 


developed Holland, Belgium, and north- 
ern France, and have fallen heir to the 
great steel industry of western Poland 
and to such great heavy industries as 
the Skoda factory in the former Czecho- 
slovakia. In all the prewar planning of 
the British, London’s ability to meet 
Berlin on somewhere near even terms as 
far as industry goes was based on the 
assumption that British output would 
be supplemented by the output of the 
vital French and Belgian steel mills, 
zine refineries, and aluminum plants. 

What the British authorities know 

definitely from reports seeping out of 
German-occupied territories is that the 
Nazis have been amazingly successful in 
utilizing the factories for the production 
of German defense needs, that the Reich 
—through control of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgium, Holland, and Poland—has un- 
limited supplies of iron ore and coal, 
and in France, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia possess nearly half the world’s 
known supplies of bauxite from which 
aluminum is made. 
e New Buying Setup—It is not fully 
realized by many that during the last 
few months, Britain has quietly reor- 
ganized its whole buying setup in this 
country, to fit into the routine pre- 
scribed by lease-lend. The British Pur- 
chasing Commission will continue in 
New York but its staff will be reduced 
and it will be little more than an off- 
cial buying agency for the handling of 
odds and ends of goods not covered by 
the lease-lend program. 

In its place as top representative of 
the Churchill government in this coun- 
try is a newly-created British Supply 
Council in North America whose head- 
quarters is in Washington, where it can 
be in close contact with the White 
House and with procurement officials. 
e Impact on Business—Being “in the 
war” is going to mean many things to 
business. 

(1) A speedup in output is essential. 
On top of a $15,000,000,000 domestic 
defense program we are now adding a 
$7,000,000,000 lease-lend effort. To the 
$2,300,000,000 of aircraft orders already 
placed in this country, the President 
proposes now to add $2,000,000,000 of 
new business. To the $5,000,000,000 of 
ships already ordered, $600,000,000 will 
be added. Present ordnance orders 
worth $2,000,000,000 will be boosted to 
more than $3,300,000,000. Washing- 
ton will not wait for delivery of these 
new orders. Current production will be 
rushed “to the democracies.” 

(2) Consumer industries will more 
and more feel the pinch caused by the 
compulsory diversion of raw materials, 
factory capacity, and skilled labor. Mrs. 
Roosevelt obviously wasn’t writing on 
her own authority when, a month ago, 
she warned the readers of her column 
that they should be prepared to give 
up many little luxuries and conveniences 
in order to speed war orders. England 
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Bremerton, Wash., and Charles- 
town, Ind., are one-industry towns. 
That industry is the industry born of 
war. In Bremerton, it’s ships; in 
Charlestown, it’s gunpowder. Per- 
haps nowhere in America is the im- 
pact of the defense program on nor- 
mal social and economic life more 
dramatically high-lighted than in 
these two towns (see pictures op- 
posite). 

Obviously, when almost $100,- 
000,000 is dropped into a town of 
958 people, as in Charlestown, Ind., 
a considerable splash results. Just 
how big a splash is revealed in a re- 
port which Business Week secured 
this week from Mr. S. E. Bolly, 
president of the First Bank of 
Charlestown and the Charlestown 
Milling Co., who first reported on 
conditions in the town (BW—Nov.2 
’40,p26) just after the initial $26,- 
000,000 contract was awarded du 
Pont for its powder plant project 
there. Now, that figure has been in- 
creased to $75,000,000, and another 
$14,000,000 awarded to Goodyear for 
a Charlestown bag-loading plant. 

Says Mr. Bolly: “Employment hit 
peak two weeks ago. Total at that 
time was about 22,000. Town’s popu- 
lation, 958 on July 1, 1940, now 
about 4,000. Within radius of five 
miles, total is 6,000. Construction of 
bag-loading plant began last week, 


In Bremerton and Charlestown =—, | 


and work on powder plant is 
months ahead of schedule. \ 
plants go into operation, employn 
at du Pont plant is expected to t:t 

7,000 and at Goodyear, 3,500. 

“Trailer camps have multipliec ; 
housing conditions have gr 
acute, but federal housing age: 
has purchased land to build 
houses. One chain store has come { 
town. Not only has bank busines 
increased, but postal money orc: 
are up 800% and postal savings 
200%. Our police force has be 
doubled; we now have two police 
men. 

From Bremerton, George Thomas, 
editor of the News Searchlight, re- 
ports: “From 1930 to 1940, popula- 
tion increased 50% to census figure 
of 15,134. In the last year, it is esti 
mated 50% was added, as Navy Yard 
has attracted workers even from Mid 
west and South. Population figures 
don’t include thousands of men who 
commute to Seattle day and night—a 
one-hour trip. Ferries now make 26 
round trips daily. Government is 
building two housing projects, one 
of 840 units, another of 600. Busi- 
ness houses hard-pressed to cope with 
population gains. Our advertising 
linage up 25%. Navy very close on 
figures, but recently 32 ships of all 
kinds moored in yard, most for re- 
pair and improvements. 


started in the same way to economize 
for war and wound up with a full ration- 
ing of “non-essential” goods—right down 
to brooms and kitchen kettles. 

(3) Subcontracting will be forced by 
Washington’s demands for earlier deliv- 
ery and the flood of orders bound to be 
released in the next few months. The 
OPM is expected to handle production, 
but general pricey | in the new 
speedup will be done by the President’s 
“war cabinet” (BW —Mar.8’41,p7). Aim 
of Washington is to spread contracts 
where possible but mainly to speed 
delivery. 

(4) Priorities will be tightened and 
will spread rapidly to a whole new line 
of raw materials and factory production. 

(5) Food rationing is unlikely in this 
country, though owe: lh may be moved 
quickly and a few shortages develop as 
big shipments go to Britain. Best guess 
in the trade is that London at first will 
take lard (the price has already risen 
on the rumor), dried and canned fruit, 
and canned vegetables. Grain supplies 
will come from the Empire, meat from 
the Argentine but carried in U. S. bot- 
toms from South America to New York. 

(6) Intensive economic warfare will 
develop and spread. During the last six 
or eight months the United States has 


restricted certain exports by licensing 


them. To a large extent this was done 
to conserve domestic supplies, though— 
by the form of the restriction in some 
cases—Japan was affected more than any 
other nation. 
@ Far East Problem—Washington for 
the last three months has been under 
increasing pressure from London to cut 
shipments of many strategic materials 
which are believed to be going to Ger- 
many by way of Japan and Russia. In- 
siders believe that the President is wait- 
ing until Clarence E. Gauss, ambassa- 
dor-elect to China and one of our out- 
standing authorities on the Far East, 
and Lauchlin Currie, the President's spe- 
cial envoy to Chiang Kai-shek, reach 
Washington next week before deciding 
on any change in Far Eastern policies. 
The volume of lease-lend business as 
outlined this week, big as it seems at 
first glance, is only a beginning of what's 
ahead, in the opinion of people who 
have been checking Britain’s needs. 
They believe that shipments will have 
to amount to $1,000,000,000 a month 
if our aid to Britain is to be decisive. 
These are the people who-—right or 
wrong in their estimates—had the vision 
to see that on Mar. 11 American busi- 
ness went to war. 
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DEFENSE BRINGS BACK THE BOOM TOWN 


BANK 
in 


Bremerton, Wash., led the entire Pacific Northwest in The First Bank of Charlestown (Ind.) keeps open e 
construction permits during January, expects new homes __ pay day until all customers have been taken care of 
in the first nine months of this year to total 2,500. deposits are up 300% now; loans, up 10 to 20°, 


Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton’s one industry, em- | Charlestown has 17 trailer camps, with about 1,000 t 
ploys 12,500 men, has a monthly payroll of $1,500,000. in them. Construction will get under way 01 
Its big job is modernizing battleships and plane carriers. houses when the weather gets better this sprin 


Bremerton’s nine public schools do double duty now— __Charlestown’s first telegraph facilities rolled into town 
with two pupils to a seat in the daytime—and operate _ last December in this Western Union trailer. It is parked 
double shifts for 2,700 vocational students at night. by the school grounds on the public square 
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More for Moly? 


Compulsory priorities on 
nickel look like a windfall for 
Climax Molybdenum Co., which 
is still waging tax battle. 


Molybdenum apparently got a wind- 
fall when the federal government last 
week invoked compulsory priorities for 
nickel. In certain steel-alloying opera- 
tions moly can be substituted for at 
least a part of the nickel ordinarily 
used. And there is every evidence that 
moly will be available to meet expected 
demands. Climax Molybdenum Co., 
world’s largest producer, is confident it 


has the reserves and the plant capacity to 
take care of additional orders. Opera- 
tions at present are scheduled for out- 
put about the same as that for 1940, 
which came to 22,600,000 Ib. of molyb- 
denum. However, the company turned 
out 28,242,000 Ib. in 1938, which indi- 
cates that production can be stepped up 
considerably from the present rate. 

@ Why Output Dropped—The peak out- 
put of 1938 was achieved at a time 
when Russia was a large buyer, exports 
to the U.S.S.R. for that year bein 
placed at close to 9,000,000 Ib. of the 
metal (involving about 18,000,000 Ib. 
of concentrates). However, the produc- 
tion of the next two years was off sub- 
stantially from 1938 due to the fact that 
moly was placed on the moral embargo 
list while Russia was fighting Finland. 


compared with 1939 for each area. 


% of 1940 % Change, 
Production 1939-1940 
World alk oleae 
United States... 
California 
Wlinois .. 
Gulf Coast 
Mid-Continent Area. . 
Texas (excl. Gulf 
NED o-cne bone ad « 17.4 
Oklahoma ... ry 7.2 
3.1 
4.2 
Other United States. 4.4 
World, Outside of U.S. 37.0 


Data: World Petroleum, Feb., 1941. 
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How it was divided among the major fields, and percent change 


% of 1940 % Change, 
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CLIMAX’S OUTPUT 


With molybdenum taking a: 
increasingly important rdle in th 
defense effort, production poten 
tialities of Climax Molybdenum 
Co. are coming in for plenty o/ 
discussion. The company hit it 
peak in 1938 when it turned out 
85% of U.S. production, 78% of 
world output, fell off substantial], 
in 1939 and 1940 after the meta! 
was placed on the moral embargo 
list, cutting off large exports to 
Russia. The following tabulation 
of Climax production, prepared 
from Bureau of Mines figures, 
shows the rapid 1934-38 expan- 
sion and the extent of the current 
drop from the high mark of 1938: 


Output in Ib. 
8,378,000 
10,168,000 
15,216,000 
22,750,000 
28,242,000 
21,796,000 
22,600,000 


There is the belief in mining circles, 
moreover, that Climax may have ac- 
cumulated a fair-sized reserve of metal. 
Some people in the trade believe that 
the company sold as little as 16,000,000 
Ib. from 1940 production of 22,600,000, 
although officials decline to make any 
statements on reserves of ore or metal. 
@ Adequate Capacity—At present, there 
is no plan for adding to plant capacity. 
The big grinding mill at Climax, Colo., 
is rated at 12,000 tons of ore a day (the 
company gets about .576 of 1% molyb- 
denum from its ore) and is now operat- 
ing at a rate of about 8,200 tons. How- 
ever, the mill can go well over its rated 
capacity, since it has in the past oper- 
ated at 20,000 tons daily for short runs. 

Meanwhile, officials of Climax con- 
tinue to be plagued by the tax fight with 
Lake County in which the properties 
are located (BW—Dec.21’40,p16). Colo- 
rado’s Governor Carr has signed a bill 
which gives the state tax commission 
veto power over any local tax compro- 
mise involving more than $10,000. This 
bill was aimed at Climax, which is dis- 
puting and has not paid Lake County’s 
claim of $294,000 on 1939 assessments. 
e Claim Goes ing—Carr withheld 
his signature while the Lake County 
commission sought a buyer for the tax 
claim, which it held at not less than 
$200,000. No buyer appeared despite 
advertisements in Eastern newspapers. 
Failure to compromise the claim caused 
surprise because the members of the 
commission who were inducted to office 
in January had been elected on a com- 
promise platform. The company also has 
refused to pay its 1940 bill of $166,000 
pending settlement of the matter. 
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How to get Steel 
More Quickly 


A practical suggestion that may help you 


a, your steel by sending open orders 


(not inquiries) to a dependable source of supply. We are glad to 
receive all inquiries and give them prompt personal attention but 
with today’s emergency demands there is a chance that certain 
stocks may become depleted while the request for quotation is 
being handled. 

Here at Ryerson, stocks are remarkably complete, deliveries 
are prompt. Out-of-the-ordinary demands may, however, tem- 
porarily deplete our stock of a particular size. Because of recent 
experiences our advice is this: If you need steel, order it! Don’t 
wait for quotations. An open order to Ryerson will get you the 
same price, and, will be shipped at once. 

Have no hesitancy in placing an open order, for Ryerson 
stands on its 99 year reputation as a reliable, one-price house. 
You will save valuable time, and more important, you will have the 
steel you need when you need it. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
HELPS MAINTAIN 
EMPLOYE MORALE 


WHEN a good employe has to worry about 
bills that he can’t pay, his work usually 
suffers. Yet nearly every worker at some time 
has emergency expenses—a long illness or 
serious accident, for instance—which he can’t 
meet out of savings or current earnings. 


How workers may borrow 


When that happens, where shall he go for the 
money he needs? Some companies make loans 
to their employes. Other companies help their 
employes to operate their own credit unions. 
But millions of workers must rely on some out- 
side source of credit. 

To help these workers most industrial states 
have passed Small Loan Laws based on the 
recommendations of impartial students of the 
small loan problem. These laws make possible 
the operation of the modern family finance 
company like Household Finance. 


Borrowers are protected 


At Household Finance responsible workers can 
borrow up to $300, largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
assignment is taken. State laws regulate the 
transaction for the protection of the borrower. 
Repayment is made in small monthly install- 
ments. Thus the borrower can get out of debt 
without sacrifice or strain. 

Below are some typical loan plans. The 
borrower may choose the schedule which best 
fits his own needs. Payments include all charges. 
Charges are made at the rate of 244% per 
month (less in many territories on larger loans.) 
These charges are substantially below the 
maximum established by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 16 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts 


$ 10.38 $ 1.95 
25.94 4.87 


51.88 9.75 |$ 7.66 
77.82 14.62 | 11.49 


19.50 | 15.32 
24.37 | 19.15 
29.25 | 22.98 


20 
baymts 


103.77 
129.71 
155.65 


Above payments include charges of 2% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Borrowers at Household receive experienced 
guidance in planning their spending to make 
their incomes go farther.We maintain a staff of 
home economists to help the consumer be a 
better manager and wiser buyer. Hundreds of 
schools use the Household Finance booklets 
on better buymanship and money management 
as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further inform- 
ation. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 289 branches in 191 cities 
ee A a es 
HovuseHoLtp FINANCE CorPoRATION, Dept. BW-3 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


\lease tell me more about your loan service for 
wace earners — without obligation. 


One of the few boats built recently on 
the Great Lakes is the $2,000,000 City 
of Midland (the world’s largest car 


ferry), which went into service this 
week as the flagship of the Pére Mar- 
quette Railway's fleet. 


Lake Ship Boom? 


Inland builders, recalling 
upsurge in last war, are waiting 
confidently, and banking heav- 
ily on St. Lawrence Seaway. 


The Great Lakes shipbuilding indus- 
try, undernourished since the World 
War and near starvation in recent years, 
hopes to fatten up again on a diet of 
+ et orders. Thus far it has had but 
a few scraps from the table—only $45,- 
858,000 in contracts on Dec. 31 out of 
$4,748,728,000 for the nation as a 
whole—but it expects to be eating regu- 
larly for a long while after the Navy 
places its orders for 400 vessels under 
the $400,000,000 small-craft bill. 

The shipbuilders, moreover, are tor- 
menting th 
regular place at the table with their big 
brothers of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts if the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(BW—Dec.14'40,p53) is built. 

@ Literal Bottleneck—The seaway bulks 
large in the calculations of Great Lakes 
shipbuilders because the size of the out- 
let to the sea arbitrarily determines the 
size of vessels which can be built for 
ocean service. There is now a bottle- 
neck in the literal sense of the word, 
for the present St. Lawrence system will 
not take vessels more than 252 feet 
long, 44 feet wide, and 14 feet in draft. 

In normal times, there is little de- 
mand for vessels of this size, so the 
Lakes builders have been forced to con- 


| fine themselves to lake carriers and small 
| craft such as tugs, Coast Guard cutters, 


emselves with visions of a 


barges, motor launches, and work boats. 
@ Work for the Navy—The same factors 
limited the Great Lakes yards to small 
escort vessels when they bid for Navy 
work, without much success, against the 
coastal yards. But now the seaboard 
ways are jammed with construction, and 
the Lakes men are counting on negoti- 
ating contracts with the Navy to build 
submarines, sub-chasers, torpedo boats, 
and mine sweepers in large numbers in 
the near future. 

Such Navy work as has been assigned 

to the Lakes falls within those cate- 
gories. The Manitowoc Shipbuilding 
Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., has the big- 
gest order—for 10 submarines. Its con- 
tracts total $30,495,000. The scheme 
for getting these submarines to the fleet 
illustrates the difficulties under which 
the Lakes yards operate. The hulls are 
to be floated down Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois waterway to Joliet, where 
superstructures are to be added, and 
thence down the Mississippi to the 
Gulf, for completion. 
e@ Much Unused Capacity—The DeFoe 
Motor Works at Bay City, Mich., is 
building 13 sub-chasers, four mine- 
sweepers, and three tugs under contracts 
totaling $14,628,000. Other yards are 
working on small craft, but immense 
facilities are idle. 

The American Shipbuilding Co., with 
yards at Cleveland, Lorain, Chicago, Su- 
perior, Wis., and Buffalo, has contracts 
for 12 boom-tenders only. Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, with three 800-foot 
berths and two dry docks at River 
Rouge, Mich., and one berth at Ashta- 
bula, O., has no defense work. Neither 
has Toledo Shipbuilding Co., with three 
berths to handle vessels up to 650 feet, 
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All-sizes, including 
6-wheel and Diesel- 
powered units. 


OW International Harvester pre- 
sents the new International 
HEAVY-DUTY Trucks— rugged, 
powerful trucks that are built for heavy 
hauling! Here is a glimpse of one of the 
many handsome models with which 
International begins its 34th year of 
truck manufacture. 
From the moment you enter the new 
all-steel Comfort Cab with its foam- 
type rubber seat cushion and put one 
of these beautiful new trucks in mo- 
tion, you will feel the difference. First, 
you will find a revelation in easy steering. 
Outstanding engineering is evident in 


the new Hi-Tork brakes, the rugged 
rear axle, the larger easier-riding springs 
These and many other International 
features, topped by the powerful new 
engine, bring you what it takes to owt- 
perform and out-economize the past. 

Get acquainted with International's 
new K-line trucks and you will under- 
stand why more heavy-duty Interna. 
tionals are sold than any other make.See 
these new Internationals at the nearest 
dealer’s showroom, or at any Company- 
owned branch. Catalogs on request 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


although it is completing a 200-foot 
Coast Guard cutter. 

© Confidently Waiting—Although they 
are not busy now, Great Lakes ship- 
building centers are confidently waiting 
for history to repeat itself. ‘They recall 
the World War boom, and as they read 
of mounting British shipping losses, they 
feel sure that another is on the way. In 
1915, only 8 vessels over 100 tons were 
built on the Lakes; in 1916, 44 vessels 
totaling 119,348 tons were built. In 
1917, 60 ships, 176,804 tons, were cred- 
ited to the Lakes. In 1918, the figure 
rose to 188 ships, 430,877 tons, and in 
1919 it hit the peak of 199 ships, 495,- 
559 tons. 

By 1921, production had fallen to 
seven ships of 11,284 tons, and by 1931 
to two ships of 3,638 tons. Since then, 
launchings have been so few that any 
shipping men can recall them offhand. 
When the William A. Irvin hit the 
water at Lorain, O., in 1937, it was an 
event of major importance, for it was 
the first ore carrier built on the Lakes 
since the depression. ‘Three others fol- 
lowed. 

With the exception of these ships 
and a few Ford canal barges, shipbuild- 
ing on the Great Lakes was, for all 
practical purposes, at a standstill from 
1931 until the defense boom began. 
‘The only naval vessels completed on the 
Lakes in 1940 were one 500-ton sub- 
chaser and two 100-ton torpedo boats. 
@ Mass Production—In World War days 
production expanded rapidly because 
bridge companies, not the orthodox 


shipbuilders, developed a mass produc- 
tion system. ‘Their fabricated ocean- 
going merchant vessels, built to fit the 
St. Lawrence locks, were small, and they 
were not things of beauty, but they 
could be produced rapidly and they did 
their work, and many of them found 
their way to the Atlantic. 

Just recently, shipping men heard a 

report that the British were putting 
some of these craft back into service. 
That led Milwaukee, a fabrication cen- 
ter in the World War period, to bestir 
itself in hope of re-establishing the in- 
dustry, which shifted to other produc- 
tion after the war. 
e@ The Enthusiasts’ View—The advo- 
cates of the seaway are playing the 
defense potentialities of the Great Lakes 
shipbuilding industry for all they are 
worth. ‘They point out that if the sea- 
way were constructed, the outlet to the 
sea would be big enough to accommo- 
date war vessels of every type except 
aircraft carriers and battle ships. 

To those who raise the question of 
time, they answer that if a cruiser were 
laid down the day dredging started, the 
channels would be ready by the time 
the cruiser was completed, within 24 
months. Skeptics, including many en- 
gineers, contend that it would more 
likely take six or seven years to deepen 
the channels to 27 feet, and scoff at talk 
of a Navy shipyard at Detroit. 

@ Some Assurances—But that the way is 
being cleared for big-scale naval con- 
struction on the Lakes is indicated by 
assurances from Washington that Can- 


Increased demand for cheap electric- 
itv for national-defense needs in the 
Northwest has spurred activities in 
completing the Grand Coulee Dam at 
Grand Coulee, Wash. Just a week 


22 


from today, therefore, the first two 
10,000-kw. station service generators 
in the Grand Coulee power plant are 
going to start operation over the 
Bonneville transmission line. 


ada has promised to raise no objecti 
under her treaty rights even if 
United States builds a whole fleet 
the Lakes. The fresh-water buildce; 
have been given to understand t! 
they can expect some merchant s| 
ping business from the Maritime C 
mission, too, when the time comes t}). 
they can make deliveries on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Great Lakes yards can handle 
ships—some of the carriers on the 
land seas are landlocked monsters. ‘I'}\< 
largest ship ever built on the Lakes ha 
a 65-foot beam and was 615 feet long 
nearly 100 feet longer than the batt 
ship Texas, and as big as many an oceai 
liner. 

@ From Mr. Roosevelt—The industry is 
building its hopes for the near and dis 
tant future on something a little mor 
substantial than day dreams. In a m« 
sage to the Great Lakes Seaway and 
Power Conference in Detroit last D. 
cember, President Roosevelt said: ““The 
United States needs this great land 
locked sea as a secure haven in which 
it will always be able to build ships and 
more ships in order to protect our tradc 
and our shores. . . . Shipyards on the 
Great Lakes, with access to the ocean, 
yet close to the sources of supply and 
labor, raw and finished materials, further 
removed from possible attack, may be a 
vital factor in successful defense of this 
continent. They will help to build the 
ships which will bring back commerce 
to the harbors of the Atlantic Coast 
ports.” 

If that is true, the Great Lakes ship 
builders reason, they can and will be 
busy for years replacing the merchant 
shipping destroyed in the war. 


Coulee Ready 


Next week’s ceremonies 
will mark initial operation of 
what will become the world’s 
biggest source of power. 


Next Saturday, Mar. 22, someone in 
the nation’s capital will press a button— 
with the usual fanfare. A signal will be 
received by an engineer in a powerhouse 
at Grand Coulee Dam, and the “biggest 
structure ever built by man” will begin 
functioning. 

The generating performance of the 
giant project on the Columbia River 
will be at first only a trickle of what ulti- 
mately will be a flood of power large 
enough to accommodate all defense and 
other demands that may be made upon 
it. The dam’s ultimate capacity will 
nearly equal one-fourth of all the power 
produced in New England in 1940. 

@ Juice for Bonneville—Under construc- 
tion since 1934, Grand Coulee will be- 
come an actual power source when en- 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


Fully Coated Printing Papers 


Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 


NEw this year, Zovetcoal* printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Zeeedcoat papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 


rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. Leeedcoad papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell! But that’s 
not all — 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at no sacrifice of quality by specifying Leeelcoat papers 
because Levedcoat provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
step-up to Levedcoad quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing . - « Write Kimberly-Clark for 

proofs of printed resultson Levelcoal 

papers—results heretofore obtainable * 

only with high-cost printing papers. Jrufect 

You'll agree, these new-type papers Levelcoal Paper 

do most for the money! They are cntal Dalam tr eon yore 

available through your paper mer- 

chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. hk mfect : 

Lovelcoat Paper 

Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 


use where quolity remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


Multifect ° 
Lovelooal Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION : Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK -~ 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO — 8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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FTER a year’s experimental work with 
fluorescent lighting, well-known Skid- 
more College recently installed MILLER 
TROFFERS in the reading room of their 
new library. Although this installation cost 
more than incandescent, it doubled illumina- 
tion and cut current costs 50%. Any additional 
installation costs will be cleared within 4 years. 


Says EULIN KLYVER HOBBIE, Librarian —“Our experi- 
ence has been so satisfactory we plan to use fluor- 
escent for all new classrooms and we hope to 
change the lighting in our older classrooms as soon 
as possible.” 

Find out what fluorescent lighting's 
latest development can do for you 
MILLER TROFFERS (Continuous Recessed Fiuor- 
escent Lighting System) are ideal for offices, banks, 
institutions, commercial establishments and many 
types of factories. If you are interested in better 
light, lower lighting costs, increased employee effi- 
ciency, write today for new TROFFER Bulletin 2G. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Students enjoy reading and working under35 foot can- 
dies of “better-seeing”, perfectly diffused lighting. 


TROFFERS 
Continuous Recessed 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


| ergy from two 14,000-hp. station service 
_ units is poured into the transmission 
line connecting it with its giant neigh- 
bor, Bonneville Dam, farther down the 
Columbia River. Such observers as Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
have already discovered a “power short- 
age” for industrial purposes at Bonne- 
ville (BW—Mar.8’41,p33). 

Meanwhile, a customer of tiny size 

compared with the Grand Coulee proj- 
ect itself has become the first contractor 
for the new dam’s power. On Feb. 20, 
Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., a rural electrification administra- 
tion system, signed for 100 kw. of prime 
power. Located on the edge of the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation, the Nespelem 
system serves 180 customers in Nes- 
pelem, Wash., and other hamlets. 
e Biggest Generator—Ultimately, Grand 
Coulee will be the biggest power plant 
on earth. At the end of February, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
announced that a thousand tons of 
waterwheel generator was on its way to 
the dam in 38 freight cars via 12 dif- 
ferent railroad systems. This knockdown 
machine is “the world’s largest gen- 
erator,” 108,000 kw., and is the first of 
three being built for Coulee. 

The first of these generators is sched- 
uled to begin performing in July, the 
second in September, and the third next 
January. ‘Together, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, operated as connected 


| generation units, will have 626,400 kw. 
of rated capacity early next year for de- 


fense operations in the Northwest. 


Utah Steps Out 


State will bid aggressively 
‘for new industries, stressing 
such advantages as defense lo- 
cation, power, and materials. 


While the highly-publicized Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee areas of the 
Pacific Northwest are stealing the head- 
lines, West Coast executives have also 
been quietly eyeing Utah as an indus- 
trial location, particularly for national 
defense work. 

Probably the event that first created 
the current interest in Utah among 
West Coasters was the moving of the 
Army’s bombing base last September 
from San Francisco to Salt Lake City. 
Objective was to place it where the 
possibility of enemy attack would be 
minimized and yet keep it within easy 
flying distance of the areas it is assigned 
to protect. 
© Legislative Action—Meanwhile, the 
Utah legislature is giving right of way 
to legislation enabling young, energetic 
Gov. Herbert B. Maw to set up the 
state’s first Department of Publicity and 


Industrial Development. When this is 


accomplished, Utah will make a nat 
wide bid for more factories to cons 
the state’s supply of raw materials. 
state senate early this month pa 
the enabling act, and favorable act 
by the lower body was considered hi 
probable. 
@ Something New—While bidding | 
more industries is now routine in ms 
states, it will be an innovation in Ut ih, 
The Mormon State’s leaders traditi:n- 
ally have frowned on encouraging new 
industries and branch plants becaus« 
their doubts about the type of pop. 
tion that might be attracted. 
Gradually, however, the “young¢ 
element” has fostered the idea of wel- 
coming development of the state’s re- 
sources, and Gov, Maw featured the 
proposal in his campaign for election 
last November. 
@ Prepare Sales Points—So now a popu- 
lar luncheon topic among executives in 
the dining room of Salt Lake City’s 
Hotel Utah concerns the advantages the 
state offers industry and how they can 
best be advertised. Some four blocks 
away in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, researchers under direction of 
Secretary Gus P. Backman, are busy 
assembling ammunition for the cam- 
paign, especially facts and figures on 
raw materials, power resources, climate, 
and facilities for distribution to markets. 
@ Army Moves In—To emphasize Utah’s 
strategic location for defense industries, 
promotion will point out that the War 
Department, in addition to moving the 
former San Francisco bombing base to 
Salt Lake City, has located the prin- 
cipal western Air Corps repair depot at 
Hill Field between Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, and a major Quartermaster Sup- 
ply Depot together with a new ordnance 
depot near Ogden. 
@ Stress Minerals—Much will be made 
of the state’s mineral supplies, particu- 
larly the fact that about 20% of the 
area is underlaid with bituminous coal 
(1940 output in Utah, Wyoming, and 
Montana reached a combined total of 
about 13,000,000 tons). Except for 
some 1,700,000 tons mined annually in 
Washington, the area is the only com- 
mercial source of coal west of the 
Rockies (Colorado produces around 
6,000,000 tons). This accounts for the 
fact, incidentally, that the sole blast 
furnace in the West is the Columbia 
Steel Co. plant at Provo, a situation 
which Utah promoters will emphasize. 
Mining of copper, lead, gold, silver, 
zinc, iron, and coal represents about 50% 
of the state’s industrial activity. Utah’s 
metal-mining payroll runs close to 
$10,000,000 a year. More ore is smelted 
in Salt Lake County than in any other 
area of similar size in the United States. 
e@ Want Chemical Plants—A strong bid 
for chemical and electro-chemical indus- 
tries is a part of the governor’s program 
and the state’s supplies of such mate- 
tials as sulphur, gypsum, helium and 
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TREND IN ANTIKNOCK VALUE OF 
REGULAR GASOLINES SOLD IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1936-1941 


| 


T 


4+——_| ——— 


| OCTANE NUMBER, C.F R MOTOR METHOD 


AS THIS LIVE GOES UP 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS GO DOWN! 


HE CHART above shows the rapid 

rise of the average octane number 
(anti-knock value) of regular gasoline 
during the past five years. 

The higher the octane number, the 
more power and work available in each 
gallon of gasoline. 

Fuel cost is the largest single item 
of expense in operating commercial 
vehicles. Therefore, getting the most 
out of fuel dollars is of paramount im- 
portance. But fuel economy today is 
not measured by the cost per gallon 
but by the cost of the work accom- 
plished by a gallon of fuel. By using 


Cort per ton or passenger mile should be the yardstick 


for measuring fuel cost—not the cost per gallon. 


today’s improved gasoline in modern 
high compression engines, or in older 
engines that have been altered to take 
advantage of modern gasoline, the 
cost of operation based on the ton or 
passenger-mile can be considerably 
reduced. 


Forward-looking engineers believe 
that the gasoline engine has unrivaled 
possibilities for the continued reduc- 
tion of operating costs. Each day more 
and more operators are becoming 
aware of this fact and are utilizing 
more efficiently the relatively high 

anti-knock fuels available today. 
Ethyl research and service engi- 
neers are assisting progress along 
these lines in two ways: 

First, by helping commercial 
operators to take advantage of 
the results found in the laboratory 
and on the proving ground. Second, 


by working with the automotive and 
petroleum industries in the develop- 
ment of future engines and future 
fuels. 


For information as to how Ethy! en- 
gineers can help you take advantage of 
today’s better gasolines, write to Fleet 
Division, Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


Ethyl engineers are daily assisting commer- 
cial operators in making better use of today’: 
better gasolines. 


Better and more economical transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 
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carbon dioxide, radium, uranium, vana- 
dium, phosphate rock, alunite, and, of 
course, potash will be featured. 

Other “‘sales arguments” to be used 
are: (1) Most communities in Utah are 
provided with adequate water sufficient 
to handle practically any type of indus- 
try and the area is served with electric 
power by Utah Power & Light Co. 
which has connections with Montana 
Power & Light and Idaho Power & 
Light. (2) The industrial part of the 
state is served with natural gas from 
eastern Wyoming oil fields. (3) There 
has been almost no “labor trouble” 
during the last 10 years. 


eaders 
COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 


The leading builders of airplane, automobile, tractor and motor- 


cycle engines lubricate the run-in with “Oildag”. 


Spoon-Fed Plants 


Once a scientific hobby, 
synthetic gardening is now a 
business, with many companies 
supplying the stimulants. 


On St. Patrick’s Day in the morning, 
when the International Flower Show 
begins its 28th annual, six-day run at 
Grand Central Palace, New York (Mar. 
17-22), it will be distinguished by a 


number of exhibits which a few vears 


Free and 


efficient action is more rapidly accomplished and closer toler- 


ances maintained, when “dag” colloidal graphite is blended 


with the lubricant. + « Others who recognize that colloidal 


graphite improves run-in are manufacturers of lathes, presses, 


precision drills, pumps, reduction gears, compressors, crusher 


equipment, small mechanisms 


> Ask your oil supplier about 


his colloidal graphited industrial lubricants to speed your 


production. 


+ Send for Bulletin No. 112.4 “The Value of 


Colloidal Graphite for Assembly and Running-in”. PR ss 
ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION « 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN foto rar 


ago would never have been seen at 
a show. The exhibits will feature 
hormones, vitamins, chemical 
foods, and their application. 

Although the general idea of f 
the growth of flowers and fruits 
man-applied stimulants is as o 
horticulture itself, there’s a whale 
popular appeal in the modem n 
of super-stimulation with substanc« 
alpha naphthaleneacetic acid, ind 
tyric acid, colchicine, vitamin B,. 

@ Real Bonanza—Officials of the Hort; 
cultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists Club, sponsoring th 
show, predict that a large percentag 
the tens of thousands of visitors ex 
pected will be there to check up on 
these more or less mysterious chemicals 
which—thanks to widespread publicit 
are already cultivating the mass market 
via the dime-store counter. Just how 
big a business is being done in these 
plant stimulants is anybody's guess, but 
the long list of established companies 
that have entered the field suggests a 
bonanza of significant proportions—at 
least to the usually stodgy horticultural 
trade. Use of growth-promoting maten- 
als other than the usual run of natural 
fertilizers probably goes back a hundred 
years or so to a Frenchman by the name 
of Boussignault, who tried his hand at 
growing plants in artificial soils. He 
used washed sand, quartz, and charcoal 
for his seed bed, adding nutrients in the 
form of water-borne chemicals which 
he thought would feed particular plants 
e@ Trial and Error—Sometimes he ap 
plied too much potash, and his seed 
lings withered up for him. Other times 
he hit upen more nearly right combina- 
tions of the dozen chemical elements 
usually considered — essential—boron, 
calcium, copper, iron, magnesium, man- 
ganese, molybdenum, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, sulphur, zinc—and 
achieved sturdy plants. 

@ More Than Loving Care—It was not 
until scientific horticulture came to full 
experimental flower in this century, and 
until the scientists had a whole new 
series of synthetic chemicals to experi- 
ment with, that the world really became 
aware that there was something to 
gardening beside the loving care of 
spading, fertilizing, hoeing, watering, 
and weeding. 

When thiamin’ chloride, _ better 
known as vitamin B,, began to work its 
miracles on human beings, it was only 
natural that horticulturists should try it 
out on their plants. Work on various 
plant problems proceeded apace on the 
experimental farms of such pioneers as 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Yonkers, N. Y.; Ellis Labora- 
tories, Montclair, N.J.; the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and the various 
great state universities. 

@ Scientific Limitations—Unfortunately, 
some of the more popular garden pub- 
lications have been so overly anxious to 
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RAILROADS ARE 
READY 


A factual report to the American people 


What if the country is called upon to meet a real 
emergency this year—or next? How will our rail 
transportation system meet its responsibilities? 
How does the American railroad performance of 
1941 compare with that during the World War? 


A thoughtful public, facing a dangerous world 
situation coolly and realistically, is entitled to ask 
such questions—and equally entitled to honest 
answers. Here they are: 


Bigger locomotives pull more freight. Unqualified statements that railroads have fewer locomotives and cars than in 1917 are mean 
ingless. Today’s locomotives average half again more powerful. Today’s better freight cars hold a fifth more and travel 64% faster. 


It can’t happen again! In 1917 ports and terminals were congested 
and transportation was slowed down because freight cars were used 
not to move goods but to store them. On just one order, 40 miles 
of cars clogged the tracks for weeks until a shipyard got ready to 
unload them. That won’t happen again because close teamwork by 
the railroads, shippers and government agencies now keeps cars 
moving and gets them unloaded promptly. 


Housing a million men. For the new army camps, the railroads 
delivered nearly two billion board feet of lumber — 75,000 carloads—in 6 
recent months. Work was never held up because of any railroad failure to 
deliver materials. Cars were loaded and unloaded promptly by shippers 
and contractors. There was not the least interruption of regular rail traffi 


1939 


* * * 


Railroad efficiency more than doubled. That is the 
net result of larger engines and 
cars, longer trains, faster schedule 
better signals, streamlined yar 
and greatly improved operating 
methods. In the peak year of 1929, 
the railroads hauled 8% million 
more carloads of freight than they 
did in 1918 although they had 
60,000 fewer cars and 5,000 
fewer locomotives. 


; 


Whatever the demand — America’s railroads, despite the hard times of recent 
years, are keeping fully prepared to meet the nation’s transportation needs. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasnincron, o.c. 


, PERFECT A national campaign each APRIL to promote good packing, secure loading and careful handling of ALL shipments— 
4, SHIPPING sponsored by Shippers Advisory Boards. Avoid loss and damage. We can't afford to waste our national resources. 
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WOOD SPRITES 
IN PAINTS 


NDUSTRIAL America delves into 
the world's far flung forests for 
woods that come into everyday use 
completely transformed in character. 


When using red inks we literally dip 
our pens into the forests of South 
America where the Brazilwood tree 
supplies us with basic coloring ingre- 
dient for dyes. Our paint industry, 
needing gum and resin, searches the 
jungles of India and the Malay Pen- 
insula for the resinous Eaglewood 
tree which, natives state, is most dif- 
ficult to find because a certain Hantu 
or wood-sprite can cause the trees to 
vanish. Then, further bedevilling our 
paint industry, even after the tree is 
felled, Hantu can bring death to the 
unwary who pass between the end 
of the tree and the stump. 


Problems, real and imaginary, con- 
front American firms in their search 
for raw materials. An important prob- 
lem, largely simplified by the world- 
wide AIU organization, is that of 
placement of insurance to protect 
properties in far corners of the world. 
Sound coverage in American com- 
panies is more vital, at this time, 
than ever. Consult with us through 
your own broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 


bring the glad synthetic news to their 
readers that they have not pointed out 
the necessity of strict scientific control. 
Vitamin B,, for example, gives opti- 
mum results only when plants fed with 
it are bedded in a well fertilized slightly 
acid soil. Even then it doesn’t do much 
for plants other than those which origi- 
nated in shady forests—shrubs like rho- 
dodendrons and laurels and azaleas, and 
not herbaceous plants like violets. The 
Department of Agriculture is out with 
a statement that “the application of 
vitamin B, in the growing i yleats may 
have a definite field of usefulness, but 
it is still in the experimental stage and 
this bureau (Bureau of Plant Industry) 
does not have sufficient evidence to 
make definite recommendations con- 
cerning its use. There is some definite 
evidence that the use of vitamin B, 
solutions may increase the rate of 
growth of some plants under some con- 
ditions. Many plants, however, show no 
response in growth when irrigated 
with it.” 
eTwo Sets of Factors—Consensus 
among professional horticulturists seems 
to be that the new synthetic chemicals 
commonly used by them fall into two 
groups: root-forming factors and root- 
growing factors. Root-formers, such as 
indolebutyric acid, alpha naphthalenea- 
cetic acid, and other “hormones,” ap- 
plied to cuttings, in minute quantities in 
the form of powder (compounded with 
talc), paste (compounded with lanolin), 
or liquid (an alcohol-water solution) 
have the quality of forming more roots 
than normal, not bigger or better roots. 
In contrast, the root-growers like vita- 
min B,, and to a lesser degree vitamin B, 
(riboflavin) and nicotinic acid, under the 
right conditions of soil fertility and 
acidity will help form longer, stronger 
roots. Biggest danger of the root-grow- 
ing factors is that they sometimes cause 
such extensive root systems that the 
plant forgets to come to flower. 
Colchicine stands in a class by itself, 
in that it seems to divide and recom- 
bine the chromosomes in seed germs 
in such a way that flowers thereafter 
resulting may Res more or fewer petals 
than normal and leaves may take on 
new shapes. Unfortunately, it is a 
highly poisonous substance which can 
be used with safety only under the 
strictest scientific controls. 
e Some Standbys—Best hunch for the 
amateur gardener is to confine his ex- 
perimental work with root-forming hor- 
mones to well-known proprietaries like 
Hormodin (Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J.) and Rootone (put out variously 
by American Biological & Chemical 
Corp., Bloomfield, N.J.; American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa.; Wie- 
grow Products Co., 38 W. 26th St., 
New York). Root-forming vitamins 
come as Root-Gro Vitamin B, (Root- 
Gro Chemical Co., 45-10 Vernon 
Blvd., Long Island City); Tat Vita- 


min B, (Soilicide Laboratories, | pper 
Montclair, N. J.); Vita-B-One (C iden 
Chemical Co., Hanover, N.J.). ‘I! here 
are many others. 

If the gardener wants to try out chem. 
ical plant foods, some of which com. 
bine vitamin B, with other nutrient 
chemicals, he has a long list inch ding: 
Plant Dinner (William H. Rorer, Inc, 
254 S. 4th St., Philadelphia); Plante 
(Ellis Associates, Inc., Montclair, N. J.); 
Plantabbs (Plantabbs Co., 1 W. Biddle 
St., Baltimore); Stimuplant (Agricul. 
tural Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio); and “3-6-40” (Arcadian Rose 
Gardens, Inc., Scarborough, N. Y), 
@ Soilless Gardening, Too—Most of 
these can be used as a general garden 
fertilizer or as a general chemical for 
soilless gardening or “hydroponics.” 

And if the amateur is going into 
plant hormones and vitamins in a really 
serious way, it would be an excellent 
idea for him to take on a soil-testing 
kit like one of those developed by 
Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, South 
Sudbury, Mass. 

When flowers appear in due season 
and are cut for home or office use, he 
may be able to get a day or two extra 
life out of them by adding to the 
water a bit of Bloomlife (Flower Foods, 
Inc., Waywood, Ill.) or Floralife (Flora. 
life, 721 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago). 


Guns and Doll Sets 


Toy trade, feeling effect 
of defense, hedges with heavy 
inventories against possibility 
of shortages and price rises. 


Most people regard toys as a Christ- 
mas problem. Between 60% and 70% 
of all toy sales are rung up during the 
holiday season. But questions that 
won’t begin to harry aunts and uncles 
until eight or nine months from now 
had the American toy trade up to its 
ears this week. 

The thirty-ninth annual toy show- 

big yearly blowout of the industry— 
opened in New York Monday, with 
some 400 manufacturers exhibiting at 
the Hotel McAlpin and at 200 Fifth 
Avenue (headquarters for the Toy Asso- 
ciation). Wholesalers saw the show this 
week, before it was opened to all classes 
of buyers. 
e Hedge with Heavy Orders—On-the- 
spot orders at the show—always heavy— 
are really mounting up this year. Like 
buyers of heavyweight items, toy men 
are hedging with heavy inventories to 
guard against the possibility of rising 
prices and defense-born shortages. 

Many members of the trade are 
genuinely worried about the aluminum 
shortage. Because of its light weight, 
aluminum is at a premium for use in 
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@ Today's production requirements demand 
uninterrupted power supply. World con- 
ditions make it imperative that every 
possible safeguard be taken to prevent 
power failure. 

Your best insurance for an uninter- 
rupted power supply is a De La Vergne 
Diesel Engine. Known throughout the 


THE BALDWIN GROUP 


country for their dependable and eco- 
nomical operation, De La Vergne Diesels 
are available in sizes from 200 bhp to 
1,500 bhp. Let De La Vergne engineers 
investigate your power problem. 
Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Subsidiary of The 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


mechanical toys, Lilliputian 
utensils, and doll-house dishes. Rising 
lumber prices haven't caused much 
trouble, principally because the grades 
used in lines like doll furniture and 
building blocks differ from those tre- 
quired for Army construction. But what 
really scares the toy manufacturers is the 
possibility of something happening to 
the rubber supply. 

@ For Defense — 1% — Heavy _ orders 
placed now also reflect the toy industry’ $ 
expectation that 1941 will top 1940's 
substantial $240,000,000 of retail sales 
by 5% to 10%. Surprisingly, items clas- 
sified as “national defense” accounted 
for only between 1% and 2% of this fig- 
ure. ‘This in spite of the fact that the 


cooking 


latest models of battleships, airplanes, 
ctc., are duplicated in miniature almost 
as soon as they're off the production 
line. Manufacturers are well stocked, 
but they're being careful not to over- 
produce on defense lines—there was a 
rumored surplus of toy soldiers last year. 

Although changing tastes and inter- 
ests are quickly reflected in toy sales 
and practically any item you can name 
is duplicated in miniature somewhere, 
the time-tested lines are still the back- 
bone of the toy business. Dolls and 
dolls’ accessories (clothes, trunks, furni- 
ture) drain off a round 25% of the busi- 
ness. Mechanical (wind-up) toys are 
good for about 16%; games (including 
books and paint sets), 15%; wheel 


— — 


Choosing Your Coverage’ 


... ON A $50,000—$200,000 BUDGET! 


Where else but on the Blue 
Network of NBC, can you get so 


much coverage, such good cov- | 


THE ‘‘SPLASH’’ MODEL 


—showy but short in a lot of important places 


erage, with a modest budget? 


| 


Net Con Period 
$54,834.00 
61,932.78 
90,043.20 
106,782.00 
131,601.60 
191,231.04 


No. of 

Duration Station 
13 Wks. 53 
13 Wks. 95 
26 Wks. 53 
13 Wks. 53 
26 Wks. 53 
52 Wks. 95 


1—25 Min. —Eve. 
1— Hr. Sun. Aft. 
1—\% Hr. —Eve. 
5—\% Hrs. —Day 
1—% Hr. —Eve. 
1—% Hr. —Eve. 


On the Blue Network, advertisers receive | 


THE ‘‘BILLOW’’ MODEL 


—covers alot of territory but makes no impression 


coverage where it counts—in the Money 
Markets. 


‘They do a national advertising job, 


yet do it at the lowest cost for any medium 
entering the home. 


If you are now on the air, we invite you, 
to compare the above chart with your own | 
current set-up. If you have been under the 
impression that you cannot afford radio, we 
hope you will now feel you cannot afford | 
to be without it! 


**UNDER A COVER OF BLUE’’ 
(and we do mean network) —good coverage 
where coverage counts 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


greatest of ease 


7 ee 


goods, 15%. Electric trains noy 
count for +% of total toy sales, anc are 
just hitting their stride. Increased pro. 
duction (largely as a result of aduli de. 
mand) is expected to make lower prices 
possible on trains this year in spite of 
mounting costs. 

@ Mahjong Revived—A surprising | ing 
to the man on the street is the way 
games like Monopoly and Chinese 
Checkers keep on selling long after the 
fad has passed. Last year was one of 
Monopoly’s best. Lately there have 
been indications that even Mahjo 1g— 

exotic craze of the twenties—is due for a 
revival. 

A common misconception is that the 
toy market depends heavily on for ign 
imports. This hasn’t been true since 
before the last war. Imports from Japan, 
heaviest foreign source of supply, have 
come to around $1,000,000 for the past 
two years. Germany sent over $22] 000 
of toys in 1939, only $3,000 in 1940, 


States’ Ads Pay 


Promotion drives help to 
build $200,000,000 worth of 
construction in Pennsylvania, 
make jobs in North Carolina. 


ac- 


Advertising pays—even in the rela- 
tively new field of selling and promoting 
an entire state. That’s the conclusion 
that can be drawn from reports recently 
issued in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. 

In June, 1939, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania set up a Department of 
Commerce to promote business and in- 
dustry within the state, to encourage the 
location of new businesses within the 
state, to investigate, study, and to help 
alleviate unemployment, to take over 
tourist promotion, and to perform a va- 
riety of such tasks. 

e@ The Results—Reporting on its first 18 
months of activity, the department took 
credit for these accomplishments: 

(1) More than 350 new industries 
were established in Pennsylvania from 
Jan. 1, 1939 to Nov. 1, 1940, providing 
employment for more than 30,000. 

(2) Industrial migration from the 
state was almost completely curbed. 

(3) Industrial and utility construc- 
tion started or scheduled in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1939 exceeded $200,000,000-— 
a figure larger than for any other state. 

(4) The tourist trade becomes Penn- 
sylvania’s third largest business, ex- 
ceeded only by steel and textiles. Dol- 
lar volume for 1940 was estimated at 

350,000,000. Expenditures for tourist 
advertising and promotion ($131,011) 
cost only 34% of the increased yield to 
the state from gasoline taxes, $3,644.- 
822. 

@ Political Difficulty—Meanwhile, a po- 
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In the interest of highway safety, 
the Two Hartfords welcome the 
opportunity to publish this impor- 
tant statement by W. H. Cameron, 
Managing Director, 
National Safety Council. 


Any community in the United States 
can stop trafic accidents if it really 
wants to! The records prove it. 

Last year the National Safety Coun- 
cil presented awards to nineteen cities 
in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 
The composite death rate of these 
cities was thirty-eight per cent below 


the national average for all cities. 


156 days—no fatalities 


In 1940 a big Eastern city went 156 
days without a traffic fatality . ..a 


midwestern city went 85 days...a 
southern city 144 days . . . a town in 
the southwest hasn’t had a traffic death 
in ten years! 
Why? Because the people in these 
communities actually want traffic safety 
. they actually want security against 


death and disaster on the streets. 


How to assure safety 


But, you say, every community wants 
this security. No one wants an accident. 


True. 


aren’t willing to pay the price for free- 


But too many communities 
dom from traffic tragedy. This price 
is hard work . . . ceaseless, relentless, 
eternal work . . . inspired by sincere 
purpose and applied to a proven and 
continuous program. 

Records of 1,280 cities entered in 


the National Traffic Safety Contest 


SPEED LIMIT 


25 


| MILES PER Hour 


prove that a community can have traffic 
safety in almost exact proportion to 
the intelligent and sustained effort 
puts forth. 

The driving force behind this effort 
is public support. . . is you the 
private citizen. 

Demand a complete and well bal 
anced accident prevention program fo 
Get behind this pr 


actively. Your 


your community. 
gram and support it 
town can stop accidents if . . . ando 


if . . . you insist on it. It’s up to y 


Ever since 1810, 
“‘Hartford’’on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 

: “fp I 
losses. » 
Reproductions of this message ir 


form gladly furnished to 
authorities, safety or traffic com 


poster 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


THE TWO. HARTFORDS 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PRACTICALLY 


EVERY FORM oF 


ENWSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


31 


2 Since IQT1# 


* 


THE 
CHOICE OF 
DISCRIMINATING 
PEOPLE 


* 


PALMER 
HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


State *« Monroe « Wabash 


Edward T. Lawless 
Monager 
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| litical tempest has developed over the 
| handling of Pennsylvania's advertising 


outlays. When Richard P. Brown re- 
signed as state Secretary of Commerce 
carly this month, he said that he did so 
because of the transfer of the state’s 
tourist advertising business from one 
Philadelphia agency to another at the 
instance of Col. Carl L. Estes (known 
as the “Col. House” of Gov. Arthur H. 
James’ administration). ‘The state’s high- 
way safety advertising was shifted from 
one agency to another six months ago. 
Mr. Brown, who is board chairman of 
the Philadelphia Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, said he would not permit the 
tourist account to become “a political 
football.”” Gov. James denied that Col. 
Estes had anything to do with the ad- 
vertising shift that caused Brown’s resig- 
nation. Democratic legislators began 
pressing for an investigation. 
e North Carolina’s Success—The Divi- 
sion of Commerce and Industry in 
North Carolina reported that 61 new 
industries and 91 additions to existing 
plants were established during 1940. 
The textile industry as a whole (in- 
cluding hosiery, cotton, silks, rayons, 
woolens, and worsteds) accounted for 31 


| of the new plants and 67 of the addi- 


tions. 

group with 17 

additions. 
According to the report, the total 


The hosiery industry led this 


new plants and 23 


figures represent approximately $10,- 
| 000,000 in contracts for industrial con 
| struction (not including operating capi- 


tal or cost of machinery and equipment) 


_ and a total of 10,000 new jobs, an addi- 


tion of about $8,500,000 to North 


| Carolina’s total annual payroll. 


THEM’S HIS SENTIMENTS 


John R. Steelman, director of the 
U.S. Labor Department's Conciliation 
Service, expresses his feelings after a 
29-hour conference with International 


Flag-Conscious 


Business quickly learns et. 
iquette governing the use of 
Stars and Stripes in ads and 
manufactured products. 


Last month a representative of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Union was hauled into a New 
Jersey court for mistreating the ls 
flag. Charge was that he had pounded 
with a gavel on a flag draped from the 
speaker's table. A few months earlicr a 
New Jersey girl was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for maliciously snis- 
treating the flag. 

These, of course, are extreme cases, 
but they serve as fair warning that the 
laws for the protection of the flag which 
are now in force in almost all the states 
will be much more strictly enforced in 
the future. Crackdowns are likely to 
be directed at the ignorant and negli- 
gent as well as the maliciously disre- 
spectful. 

e “Patriotic” Sales Push—Already there 
are indications that business is learning 
the p’s and q’s of how to treat the flag. 
When the first big wave of war-stimu- 
lated patriotism hit the U.S. about 
this time last year, business was quick 
to keep in step by taking up the flag as 
an advertising and publicity motif. Man- 
ufacturers of men’s and women’s 
clothes, accessories, jewelry, and knick- 
knacks generally went even further. 
Flags turned up on women’s sweatcrs, 
handbags, and bathing suits. American 


Harvester Co. officials in Washing 
ton last week had failed to produce 
any settlement in the companys 
strike (BW —Jan.25'41,p47). Incident 
ally, the conference was the longest in 
conciliation history. 
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VITAMIN E is now being added to commercial 
poultry feeds to make hens lay better and in- 
crease the “hatchability” of eggs... 

Scientists at Shell’s research laboratories ob- 
served some peculiar crystals in a new product 
which they had made from petroleum. 

These laboratory curiosities were valuable in 
the artificial creation of Vitamin E—essential 
to animal fertility. Here, from an oil well, was 
one of the mysterious forces contributing to the 
production of life itself! 

Shell scientists have found a key to the pro- 
duction, from petroleum, of synthetic rubber— 
glycerine—TNT—plastics—scores of needed 
things. Yet these important and revealing ac- 
complishments are by-products of their main 
assignment: Constant improvement of Shell 
fuels and lubricants. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
is changing as rapidly as produc- 
tion itself. Yesterday’s solution 


Courtesy— Poultry Supply Dealer 


is seldom good enough for today. 

Shell’s $3,500,000 research facilities, 
manned by 821 scientists and assistants, exist 
solely for the purpose of finding something 
new—and better. 


In literally hundreds of instances, Shell 
lubrication engineers have opened the way to 
increased production and lower operating 
costs, by lubrication changes. 


Before Shell industrial lubricants are offered 
to you, they are plant tested under all kinds 
of actual operating conditions. 

With the use of Shell lubricants, you are 
assured the continued watchfulness of Shell 
men—a service which needs no prompting. 

- ha oe 
Are you quite sure that your plant has the benefit 
of all that is new in lubrication, as it develops? 
You will find a Shell man’s recommendations 
entirely practical—and made without obligation. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
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Save Typing Time—rxccutives and secretaries 
know that Underwood Typewriters save impor- 
tant office time by producing a higher quality of 
finished work with greater ease and increased 
speed. Underwood's extreme simplicity and oper- 
ating ease make it the choice of typists every- 
where. That is why over 5 million office-size 
Underwood Typewriters have been produced and 
sold. Telephone our local Branch for a free trial 
in your own office. 


Ce tusinidd 


than 1700 ie 


has Codd 


Save Accounting Time take care of Accounts 
Receivable and Payable. Maintain stock records, 
handle pay rolls, including all records demanded 
by Federal and State governments! Underwood 
Elliott Fisher not only produces three complete 
lines of accounting machines but maintains a 
nation-wide organization to help your own ac- 
counting department develop the right machine 
method. Telephone our local Branch today! 


Underwood Ithott Fisher— 
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Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines 


Save Figuring Time—piace greater speed and 
accuracy behind your figuring jobs with the 
famous streamlined Underwood Sundstrand. With 
only 10 numeral keys the operator employs Touch 
Figuring just as your secretary uses Touch Typ- 
ing. With a mere handful of keys to operate she 
keeps her eyes on her ‘‘copy’—not on the key- 
board. Underwood Sundstrand Simplicity is your 
assurance of Accuracy. Telephone our local 
Branch for a free trial. 


Save Personal Time_order an Underwood 
Portable for use at home . . . to get the jump on 
tomorrow's work today! The famous Underwood 
Champion Portable embodies many features of th: 
big business Underwood. There is a wide rang: 
of Noiseless and Standard models from which to 
choose. Telephone any 
Underwood Dealer or our 
local Branch for a free trial. 
Every 
Underwood 
E Elliott Fisher 
Machine is Backed 
by Nation-Wide 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / = 


ELLIOTT FISHER MPANY, ON 
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A Bi deer, “Shangri-La” 
; —built to yield a profit 


with CONCRETE 


Shangri-La Apartments, Santa Monica, California—architectural concrete 
throughout. Wm. E. Foster of Beverly Hills, architect; H. C. Whittlesey, 
structural engineer; A. N. Tims, construction superintendent for owner. 


The passer-by finds this building 
romantically beautiful and imag- 
inative ... an apartment-seeker 
sees in it the promise of comfort, 
convenience and happy living... 
the business man perceives here 
the likelihood of a good invest- 
ment return. 


against fire and earthquakes— 
will protect operating profits for 
decades to come. 


For Your Building... 


Ask your architect or engineer 
to consider concrete’s beauty and 
economy for your new apart- 
ment, hotel, office building, “tax- 
payer,” or other rental project. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls of 
Architectural Concrete,” (mailed 
free in the U. S. or Canada) or 
ask for a representative to call. 


«++ Combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


Concrete played alion’s partin 
making all these things possible. 
For concrete’s adaptability gave 
the architect full artistic free- 
dom; helped him design a build- 
ing combining bold beauty with 
maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy. A “full up” sign at high 
rentals will tell only half the 
investment story, because con- 
crete’s low first cost, long life 
and low maintenance—its safety 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A3c-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, lll. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


-rete through scientific 


ind engineering fie ld work 


business is still patriotic, but th 


ise 
of the flag on items like this anc its 
reproduction in advertisements has | :a¢. 
tically stopped. The Stars and S: 


should not wave for advertising pu: 
nor be used in the sale and promoti::; of 
merchandise, and most companies d 
continue its use as soon as they arc set 
straight on flag etiquette. Public opin- 
ion usually compels where the manu- 
facturer’s common sense doesn’t. A 
company which continued to turn out 
a line of flag-printed women’s band- 
anas after its mistake had been pointed 
out was forced to discontinue it by the 
New York department store which iad 
stocked them. The store found they 
made few sales and brought in a flock 
of complaints from customers who lhiad 
become definitely flag-conscious. 

@ Association Rules—F inal authority on 
the flag is the United States Flag 
Association—a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
non-partisan organization incorporated 
under federal charter in 1924. The asso- 
ciation supports itself by membership 
subscription and the sale of patriotic 
literature and maintains offices in New 
York City, Chicago, Seattle, and Los 
Angeles, as well as national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. 

For the past year the association has 
been working double time passing on 
the correct use of the flag. The New 
York branch alone has restrained over 
500 manufacturers from employing it as 
a sales-promotion device. Once in a 
while the association gets down to what 
looks like pretty fine fair-splitting. For 


| example, costume dealers got an O.K. in 


their petition to turn out rhinestone 
replicas of the flag as lapel gadgets for 
women’s suits. This was ruled all right 
since the flag constituted the entire 
article and not merely a sales device, and 
the group encourages anything which 
will induce people to “show their 
colors.” 

@ It Still Waves—50% Stronger—While 
the association passes unofficially on the 
treatment of the flag, it has no authority 
to crack down on misusers, though in- 
dignant clubwomen are always calling 
up and demanding that it go hotfooting 
after some flagrant desecrator. Cases of 
disrespect have to be handled through 
local district attorneys’ offices. 

Some manufacturers may have been 
disgruntled over their inability to cash 
in on the red, white, and blue, but com- 
panies which specialize in flag-making 
are wallowing in orders. Biggest flag 
manufacturer in the world is the Annin 
Co. of New York. Right now Annin’s 
total sales are up 50% over 1939. Part 
of this is the result of a 100% jump in 
government orders, which make up 
10% of Annin’s business, and part 
comes from Canada and Latin America 
(formerly supplied from Germany), but 
a good 25% reflects the American pub- 
lic’s increased appreciation of Old 


Glory. 
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BUSINESS WEEK PRESENTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


A GUIDEBOOK TO DEFENSE 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


This report is the answer to questions from readers of Business Week— 
and to a question from the Office of Production Management in the national 
defense setup. The questions from readers—by a flood of letters and telephone 
calls—have all asked in many ways, “How do we do business with the govern- 
ment under the defense program?” The question from the Office of Production 
Management asked, “Won't you help us tell industry what this defense job is all 
about?” Said the OPM official who asked it, “We have business to place and we 
find there are suppliers who don’t come and get it, Some are afraid of red tape, 
some are afraid of the government, and some just plain don’t understand how to 
handle our contracts. Those equipped to do subcontracting hang back for the 
same reasons. If you would undertake to explain the whole complex setup, you'd 
do a big job for industry—and for the Army and Navy—and get plenty of help 
from Washington.” The answer is on the next 23 pages. Some of it was 
written with official help—since only officials could deal with some of the 
questions that readers have asked—but it is no official document. In interpreting 
what government policies and procurement regulations boil down to in actual 
practice, Business Week reports, as always, on the basis of business experience 
and its own knowledge, and on its own responsibility for service to executives. 


THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON CURRENT 
OPPORTUNITIES, PROBLEMS, AND TRENDS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESS 


Covered under the general copyright on the March 15, 1941, issue of Business Week 


A GUIDEBOOK TO DEFENSE 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


I. THE BUSINESS SIDE OF DEFENSE 


On May 10, 1940, Hitler’s Panzerdivisionen began to 
sweep through the Lowlands and France in a Blitzkrieg 
such as the world had never seen before. 

On May 28, 1940, President Roosevelt created the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of National Defense— 
and the United States was officially launched on the 
greatest armament effort in its history, an effort which is 
now on its way to becoming the greatest in scope and 
pace that the world has ever seen. 

The pattern of that operation is, in its main elements, 
a simple one. Joined in it are the Army and Navy, as the 
buyers of arms and everything that goes with them, with 
private industry as the supplier of all that the nation 
must have for defense. But the demand is so great and so 
urgent that it taxes all the resources of supply. To bring 
that relationship into equilibrium—to create new sources 
of supply and amplify existing ones—these are the great 
tasks of the emergency. 

Responsible for keeping production flowing smoothly 
is the Office of Production Management, outgrowth of 
the Defense Commission. Before and after a manufacturer 
gets a defense order, he must deal with the procurement 
officers of the armed forces and with the OPM’s civilian 
trouble-shooters, men familiar with industrial operations. 
He must learn how to cope with government red tape, 
find answers that are provided by no text of official regula- 
tions, force his way through a thicket of current misin- 
formation about the procurement program. 

First obstacle is the assumption that a business man 
must have an “inside track” to get a defense contract. 
Let’s be realistic about this: of course there’s an “inside 
track,” but it’s mostly knowing the ropes. A large number 
of concerns have been doing business with the Army or 
Navy for years. They are familiar with the requirements, 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Business Side of Defense 
Selling the Army 

Selling the Navy 

Special Procurement Methods 
Defense Construction Contracts 
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the specifications, and the field of competitors aga: ist 
whom they have to bid. This experience counts. New. 
comers also have to recognize the fact that procurement 
officials know their regular suppliers and the record of 
these suppliers for meeting specifications and delivering 
the goods. In this sense, procurement officials “prefer” a 
regular supplier but, to get the business, his bid has to be 
low, or his price has to be right, and he must comply with 
restrictions which set government business apart from pri- 
vate business. This is the only “inside track” available to 
any large number of contractors. 

Of course, if you are one of that comparatively small 
number of industrial giants whose plant capacity, equip- 
ment, skill, and resources are, as a practical fact, abso- 
lutely essential to the defense program, you really have an 
inside track. The same thing holds if you belong to an 
industry from which the defense program requires the 
entire output and more to boot—or if you are the only 
maker of a specialized product which happens to be aa 
essential or critical item. In such cases, the importuni- 
ties of the Army, Navy, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, or all three, will practically absorb your business. 


Wanted: 100% of Production, Plus 


As the defense program pushes further and further into 
industry, the job of taking on a government contract or 
subcontract and knocking over the obstacles that may 
arise to interfere with its completion becomes not so 
much a matter of procedure as of threshing things out 
with officials along the line. Under pressure, doing busi- 
ness with the government is becoming more and more 
like the transaction of private business. A practical set of 
tules won’t be useful if it attempts to pin procedures 
down too tight—tighter than they really are. No pro- 
cedure fits every case, and every procedure breaks down 
in spots and at times. 

Soon now it will no longer be a matter of selling to 
the government but of figuring how under heaven to get 
the stuff out. The only actual limit to the size of the 
defense program is industry’s capacity to produce what is 
wanted. For a great many firms this will mean not merely 
adding the government as a customer in order to boost 
sales volume but expanding in order to meet the gov- 
ernment’s needs. 

Within the defense program there are more customers 
than the Army and Navy; big companies also buy. OPM 
says that the program will be well served only if as 
much subcontracting is done as will assure deliveries 
which otherwise could not be made. Subcontracting will 
account in the aggregate for a huge proportion of the out- 
put of defense materials. The Army and Navy and many 
prime contractors whose facilities are choked by the 
gigantic size of current orders are now combing the coun- 
try for shops that, individually, are equipped to turn out 
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only small quantities of single items in a multitudinous il SELLING THE ARMY 
list of articles or their parts. 

So great is the demand of the defense program that The Army’s purchasing system is decentraliz: 
special methods have been arranged to provide working specialized because its various units are locat: 
capital, finance new plant capacity, train labor for the job, the country. District procurement planning ag 
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indicating where your plant may fit into the program, 
either for prime contracts or subcontracts. 

Where the Army is in the market for goods that a 
plant already is turning out, there’s no problem, but it is 
frequently quite a problem for all concerned to determine 
to what needed article certain facilities may be adapted. 
One district planning office may pass you along to an- 
other. You will not be getting the run-around, but it may 
take a month of writing, telephoning, and pavement- 
pounding before you find the proper slot. 

The bulk of the Army’s customary buying is done by 
the depots and arsenals, each of which specializes in par- 
ticular classes of goods. The quartermaster depot at Phila- 
delphia buys mostly textiles and clothing, the depot at 
Boston buys shoes, other depots buy still other types of 
goods. A similar division of ordnance material is made 
by the arsenals and ordnance depots. 

As all “normal” purchases are made by the Army after 
advertising, the best way to hitch your business to the 
defense program is to “get in there and bid.” Some con- 
tracts are awarded by negotiation and by other methods 
which have been resorted to in the emergency (see chap- 
ter IV, Special Procurement Methods), but there is now 
and always will be plenty of business for the concern 
with the low bid. 

The Army’s procurement planning offices and _ its 
depots and arsenals are listed in a Purchase Information 
Bulletin, a copy of which may be obtained upon request 
from the Purchase Information Section, Purchase and 
Contracts Branch, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Washington, D. C. Any of them will put your 
name on the mailing list to receive invitations to bid. 
These proposals list the items to be purchased, specifica- 
tions, delivery points and dates, and give other informa- 
tion needed by a prospective bidder in calculating his 
costs and preparing his bid. Bids must be submitted by 
a stated time, and bid bonds frequently are required. 
Your first look at a bid proposal may floor you. To the 
uninitiated it is a formidable document, but you will 
probably get the hang of it after you have prepared a few. 


Satisfying Small Needs 


War Department purchasing officers may buy in the 
open market in quantities up to $500. Also, open-market 
purchases in excess of this amount may be authorized, by 
the chiefs of the various branches of the service. In such 
cases, informal quotations are requested from convenient 
sources of supply. Prices and discounts, quality and deliv- 
ery are considered. Purchases of this sort are usually 
made by the quartermaster, the ordnance officer, the 
medical supply officer, the signal officer, the engineer sup- 
ply officer, the chemical warfare officer and the air corps 
supply officer at Army posts where the activities of each 
are located. Such purchases are not restricted to the 
immediate vicinity of the post but are made from any 
source offering the best advantage to the government. 
The articles so purchased are usually perishable food, ma- 
terials and supplies for minor construction projects, 
repairs, and alterations, for the operation of utilities. 
Local dealers and manufacturers’ agents should contact 
directly the officer in charge at the Army post. 
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The Army Quartermaster Corps, heavy buyer of food, 
clothing, and equipage, prefers, in the main, to obtain jt; 
supplies from companies currently in a position to ty). 
nish them. Contracts that would involve reopening o: 
plant by the bidder are sometimes withheld if adequ:: 
quantities can be obtained from plants in operation. J), 
same policy holds with respect to plants whose labor force 
is not large enough to handle the contract sought. 


Ill. SELLING THE NAVY 


The Navy in general adheres to a centralized pur- 
chasing system and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., is its central pur- 
chasing office. This office either procures directly or has 
supervision over the purchase of all materials required 
by the Navy, except: 

(1) The Bureau of Yards and Docks, which awards 
contracts for buildings, dry docks, etc. 

(2) The Bureau of Ordnance, which purchases ammu- 
nition, arms, and gun forgings. 

(3) The Judge Advocate General of the Navy, who, in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Ships, contracts for the 
construction of ships at private yards. 

(4) The Marine Corps, which does most of its own 
buying. 

A manufacturer or dealer who desires to sell to the 
Navy on a large scale should address the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. Enclose a catalog, folder, or descriptive list of the 
merchandise you manufacture or handle. 

Some purchases are made in the field, but these are 
limited to items needed on a specific project, to articles 
required to meet an emergency, and to perishable prod- 
ucts and articles required in a very small quantity at 
Navy yards and air stations. Any firm interested in sup- 
plying such local requirements should apply to the Navy 
field procurement agencies in its service area. 

A directory of these field agencies is included in a 
pamphlet on “Selling to the Navy” which may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department. 

For required supplies the bureau relies principally on 
its bidding list. Your name will be added on request, if 
the Navy sizes you up favorably. 

Awards are made to the lowest responsible bidder 
except in cases of statutory exemption permitting nego- 
tiated contracts. Included in this category are contracts 
which involve personal services, immediate delivery, the 
purchase of patented or copyrighted articles, or some 
public exigency. 

A word of friendly counsel is not amiss here. Don’t 
misinterpret or resent inquiry into your standing and 
qualifications by any government procurement agency. 
It not only desires to avoid trouble later by assuring itself 
that new sources of supply will be satisfactory, but it is 
accountable for the expenditure of public money. 

In the emergency, various short-cut methods are neces- 
sarily resorted to and these are certain to be a subject of 
congressional inquiry in the current investigation of con- 
tract awarding. 
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Models come first. 


Chrysler makes wooden ones to 


give die shops and foundries exact tank dimensions. 


IV. SPECIAL PROCUREMENT 
METHODS 


Award of contracts by competitive bidding still is the 
preferred method of procurement by both the Army and 
Navy and is generally adhered to where existing sources 
of supply are able to deliver the requirements desired 
within a stated period. Placing contracts only with the 
lowest bidder, however, would automatically fence off 
many otherwise available sources of supply. 

There’s no doubt, for example, about the shoe indus- 
try’s ability to supply all the shoes that are needed, but 
the lowest bidder can produce within a given period only 
a part of the amount desired. Bids are advertised for, and 
the lowest bidder is awarded a contract for all he can 
take on. In order to spread the load, contracts are 
awarded to the other bidders in order of the prices bid 
from low to high. 

To obtain large quantities of some lines, as of uniform 
cloth, for example, informal quotations are requested 
from all known sources of supply. Contracts are awarded 
according to quotas fixed as best serving the interest of 
the purchasing agency. 

To obtain guns, tanks, and other munitions which can 
not be produced by commercial plants without more or 
less extensive changeover and expansion of capacity, the 
award of contracts by negotiation becomes a practical 
necessity. The Army and Navy determine, in the first 
instance, what they want. How it’s to be got can only 
be determined by working it out with suppliers whose re- 
sources in size and type of operation approach ability to 
handle the job. 

In the negotiatior of big ordnance contracts, many un- 
derlying factors are considered which bear directly or indi- 
rectly on delivery of stated quantities during a given 
period, such as the adaptability of design to speed in 
manufacture, the effect of military requirements upon 
commercial markets for the materials used, avoidance of 
geographic concentration of contracts, assurance of ade- 
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quate power, transportation facilities, and, of cours: 

labor supply. 

® Question—I would like to sell some shovels to the 
Army, but its purchases run to much larger quantities 
than I can handle. Can you tell me how I can 
business? Can I get just part of a big order? 

© Answer—The Quartermaster Corps permits split bid 

ding in specific cases. The invitation to bid sets forth the 

maximum and minimum quantities that may be awarded 

Both the Army Quartermaster Corps and the Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts also pursue a “step 
ladder” method of awarding contracts. If your bid price is 
reached before offers at lower prices make up the total 
advertised for, the chances are you will get a contract fo 
the quantity you are able to furnish. 

Example: The Quartermaster Corps recently awarded 
contracts for 890,000 yards of mosquito bar valued at 
$594,802.69, an average price of 66.83¢ a yard. Sixteen 
contracts were awarded to 13 concerns in quantities ran 
ing from 15,000 yards for $11,229.38 to 100,000 yards at 
$69,102.75. Prices went from 58.64¢ to 74.86¢ per yard 
One concern was awarded three contracts: 30,000 yard 
at 62.8¢; 100,000 at 67.11¢; 100,000 at 69.1¢. This den 
onstrates that, if you like, you may be able to obtain 
contracts for larger quantities at prices which reflect y 
expectation that such production will interfere with you 
commercial business, run into overtime, or necessitat: 
putting on an extra shift. 
© Question—Is the approximate price that the Quarter 
master Corps is willing to pay determined in advan 
e Answer—The Quartermaster Corps has some idea hoy 
high it expects the bidding to go. Except when the ne 
is urgent, this figure is taken into account in deciding 
how much goods to call for in the advertisement for bi: 
The “roof” price is determined by the previous expe! 
ence of procurement officials in buying a particular prod 
uct or by consultation with OPM officials posted on 
market conditions. Original figuring may prove to hav 
been too low when the bids come in, but the Quarte: 
master Corps may elect not to award contracts for th 
total quantity called for if prices go beyond what it is 
willing to pay. 
© Question—What chance do I have of getting a contract 
for supplying flour to the Army when freight to the nea 
est depot will wipe out any price advantage that | may 
have over competitors closer to the delivery point? 

@ Answer—In order to distribute business over a wid 
area, it is now customary practice of Army quartermastet 
depots to invite bids for numerous items on an f.o.b 
factory basis. This provision shows in the advertisement 
for bids, and the contract goes to the low bidder even if 
the cost to the government is higher. Navy contracts ar 
almost invariably awarded on a delivered price basi 
© Question—I recently put in a bid of $4.03 on a certain 
item and learned later that the contract was awarded for 
$4.02. Of course, I know that according to the rules, the 
contract is awarded to the lowest bidder but it seems to 
me that when two bids are so close together, there should 
be an exception. Are any exceptions made? 

© Answer—The answer is “yes”, but it must be qualified 
In many contracts, the business is distributed according 


get Some 
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to the quantities that several bidders can supply on an 
ascending scale of quotations. In a contract, however, 
where the low bidder says he is able to supply the entire 
quantity, the contract is awarded to him, if the procure- 
ment agency is satisfied that he can make delivery on 
time. In your case, you were only 1¢ higher than the low 
bidder but if the contract was split with you, a bidder 
only 1¢ higher than you probably would feel that he was 
discriminated against. Where is the procurement officer 
to draw the line? 

© Question—Is it true that after competitive bidding has 
produced a low bid that other bidders are asked to shave 
their bid to the low figure? 

under certain circumstances. For ex- 
ample, the Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts adver- 
tises for bids on a certain article. The lowest bidder 
among five bidders represents that he will undertake to 
deliver the entire quantity called for. Not satisfied that 
he can do so, the bureau doesn’t want to put all its eggs 
in one basket. Other bidders are asked to meet the low 
bid on smaller quantities. If any of them do so, the 
The Army Quartermaster Corps 
employs the same practice. 

© Question—I recently bid for an order of 100,000 yards of 
cotton shirting. I was told that I didn’t get the business 
because my bid was too high. Can you tell me why the 
government doesn’t pay a few cents more and get a 
responsible bidder? 


® Answer—Ycs, 


business is spread out. 


@ Answer—lhis is a common complaint. 
answered by another question. 


It can only be 
Who is to say that one 
concern is a responsible bidder and another isn’t? The 
firm to whom the contract is awarded must conform to 
the specifications and incur certain penalties if it doesn’t 
deliver on time. ‘The bidder is forced to be “responsible.” 
© Question—My price was a little higher but I could have 
delivered better goods than the specifications called for. 
It seems to me that the Army would be willing to pay 
a little more to get quality goods. Can you give me any 
information about its attitude? 

© Answer—Contract specifications are drafted in the first 
instance with an eye to the quality that the Army wants. 
They also form the only basis for comparing prices. If 
specifications are not adhered to, the competitive bidding 
system would become very complicated and susceptible 
to abuses which would greatly impair its integrity. In 
cases dictated by practical necessity, specifications some- 
times are drafted with an eye to obt: aining a certain manu- 
facturer’s product. For reasons deemed sufficient to the 
contracts occasionally are awarded 
for a product which does not meet original specifications 
in every particular. In most cases involving special prob- 
lems of manufacture, contracts now are negotiated in 
place of advertising for competitive bids. 

@ Question—W e have one canning plant which will prob- 
ably be idle and could be used for war contracts. Can 
you tell us how to contact the proper parties? 

® Answer—This question, with variations, is the most 
common of all and the most difficult to answer specifi- 
cally. By and large, a plant is best employed in the 
defense program for turning out the same goods previ- 
ously supplied to the commercial market. This avoids 


procurement agency, 
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having to get new equipment and training workmen 
a new job. A canner may be better advised to seek 
expanded outlet for his regular goods through one of 
Army quartermaster depots buying subsistence goods 
New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 

Search for an off-season use of a canning plant : 
well prove fruitless as it is not adaptable to other proc: 
ing purposes. Other types of plants may be. Proper ad 
tation is a problem which calls for specialized knowle« 
You may turn the trick but generally it’s not a good i 
to bid on work you're not already equipped to 
efficiently. You may lose either the contract or your sh 

Known sources of supply also are brought into prod) 
tion for the Army and Navy under negotiated contrac‘ 
Make yourself known to the quartermaster or ordnan 
depot or arsenal which specializes in procurement 
goods your plant is equipped to produce. Get copies 
the Army Purchase Information Bulletin and Selling | 
the Navy referred to previously (page 40). In son 
lines subcontract work is a fertile source of orders 
chapter VIII, Subcontracting). 
© Question—I understand that the government is int« 
ested in acquiring idle plants. My company owns 
partly dismantled furniture factory that it would like to 
sell but would consider leasing to the government. Is thy 
government interested? 

e Answer—Neither the War nor Navy Department want 
to buy or lease existing plants. ‘To avoid tax seaiilens 
and other complications they sometimes do so but thes« 
are unusual cases. The government finances construction 
and takes title only to new plants in which it desires to 


Training is an important defense problem. 
ster is learning how at G.M.’s Allison engine plant. 


This young- 
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keep interest or in which the manufacturer has no future 
interest. See chapter VI, Increasing Capacity. 

* Question—I would be interested in doing defense work 
but I am afraid that I don’t have enough working capital 
to swing it. I stand fairly well with local banks but they 
seem to look on government business more or less as a 
pig in a poke. There must be many other small manu- 
facturers who are in the same boat. Can you tell me 
whether arrangements have been made that might fur- 
nish financial accommodation in my case? 

e Answer—Some encouragement has been given to banks 
to participate in the defense program by making loans for 
this purpose. The Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 
(approved Oct. 9, 1940) permits assignment to banks, 
trust companies, or other financing institutions of money 
payable under government contracts for (1) creation of 
new plants and facilities, (2) the production of supplies, 
and (3) construction of cantonments, bases, roads and 
other projects. (See chapter VI, Increasing Capacity.) 

The particular object of the law is to finance con- 
tracts through private banks. However, using govern- 
ment contracts as collateral adds strength to the loan, 
only if the banker is satisfied that the supplier can meet 
the terms and conditions. The banker’s decision is con- 
trolled by his measurement of the risk. He may refuse 
the loan entirely or grant an amount that he considers 
prudent in the circumstances. 

If your local banks won’t do business, go to the repre- 
sentative of the Defense Contract Service of the Office of 
Production Management at the Federal Reserve Bank 
nearest you. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. also makes working 
capital loans, either by participation with the banks or in 
cases where the banks decide that they are unable to 
assume the risk. 

Certain Army and Navy contracts provide for periodic 
payments during performance of the work by the con- 
tractor. Both the Army and Navy also are authorized by 
law to make advances up to 30% to prime contractors at 
the time that the contract is entered into. The contractor 
must prove that he needs the money and can’t get it 
elsewhere. The loan is reduced out of payments on 
account to the contractor at such a rate that the out- 
standing balance never exceeds 30% of the still unpaid 
portion of the contract. Both the interest rate charged 
and the security required range from zero up, depending 
on the appraisal of your personal integrity, financial 
responsibility, and production ability. 
© Question—How long do I have to wait for my money 
on an Army or Navy contract? 
© Answer—Both services aim to pay their bills promptly 
in order to take advantage of cash discounts. The Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts makes payment imme- 
diately upon submission of properly validated invoices 
and usually takes a 10-day discount. The Army Quarter- 
master Corps ordinarily aims to take advantage of dis- 
count terms offered. 

Material offered on Army and Navy contracts must be 
approved before it is accepted and paid for. Ordinarily 
this causes little delay. Some contracts provide for inspec- 
tion at place of manufacture, others at destination. 
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V. DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS 


Contracts for government construction may be 
awarded after advertising for bids but at first they were 
principally negotiated on the cost-plus-fee basis, which 
was more adaptable to changes and additions made dur 
ing the course of construction. 

Interested concerns should establish personal contact 
with the Construction Division, Office of the Quarter 
master General, War Department; Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, War Department; Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department; and (on housing of defense 
workers) the Public Buildings Administration and local 
housing authorities. 

Contractors desiring to participate should prepare full 
information regarding their experience on both fee and 
competitive-bid construction, the organization available 
(including architectural and engineering staffs), equip 
ment available, and financial resources. The nature and 
cost of projects previously undertaken should be listed. 

Design contracts for construction are awarded on a 
fee basis and occasionally on a per diem retainer. Archi 
tects and consulting engineers who desire consideration 
should so inform the Army and Navy offices referred to 
above and furnish them with a full experience record, 
naming clients, location, type and cost of projects, and 
organization available for rapid completion of plans. 

After the rush of the first cantonment program was 
over, the construction division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, shifted the emphasis back to competitive bidding. 
Bidding, however, is by invitation only; a dozen or so 
qualified contractors are selected to bid from the list orig 
inally prepared as a basis for negotiated contracts 


Decentralizing the Building Job 
To promote decentralization, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has appointed nine zone constructing quartermas- 


ters, one in each of the Army corps areas. These zone offi- 
cers will award such competitive contracts as are let and, 
as their duties are defined, it is expected that they ulti- 
mately will take over negotiation of contracts. They also 
have authority to retain engineering and architectural 
services. Because of the extent to which these zone offi- 
cers may assume functions now performed by the Con- 
struction Division in Washington, prospective contract- 
ors and material suppliers should keep in touch with the 
zone officers located in Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Chicago, Omaha, San Antonio, and 
San Francisco. 

The Construction Division has established centralized 
buying on open contracts for lumber, millwork, furnaces, 
pipe and plumbing fixtures. Under this scheme supplies 
are obtained on open contracts awarded through head- 
quarters in Washington, through field offices, and prob- 
ably in future through zone constructing quartermaster. 
Contractors and quartermasters on the project purchase 
some building materials and equipment on the ground. 

A directory of locations to which constructing quarter- 
masters are detailed at present will be furnished, on 
request, by the Construction Division, Office of the Quar- 
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termaster General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
© Ouestion—How is a construction contractor's fee de- 
termined? 

e Answer—Before answering this question, it should be 
emphasized again that the present trend on construction 
jobs handled by the Quartermaster Corps is away from 
the cost-plus-fee basis; current practice favors awards in 
the lump-sum basis. However, when the fee system is 
used, the fee is based on the estimated cost of the job. 
Under the law, the maximum is 7% on Army contracts, 
6% on Navy contracts. Fees range, in practice, from 6% 
on jobs of $100,000 or less to about 24% on $10,000,000 
jobs. The fee to be paid is set by the government, rather 
than negotiated. Discussion covers such matters as the 
experience and equipment of the would-be contractor, 
amount of work he already has on hand, and the like. In 
theory, a board of civilians, appointed by the Quarter- 
master Corps, decides that a particular firm should be 
considered for a particular project. In practice, successful 
contractors have come to Washington with their eyes on 
specific jobs. 

To the government, negotiated construction contracts 
offer major advantages. ‘They get going fast, both by elim- 
inating the time required for advertisement of bids and 
by making it possible to award the contract before plans 
arrive at the stage where a contractor could prepare an 
intelligent lump-sum bid. 

From the contractor's standpoint it’s not such a happy 
situation. Nearly all fee jobs are being designed as they are 
built. ‘This creates difficulties. On cantonment jobs espe- 
cially, contractors have run into trouble with the fixed fee 
system. Cost estimates on which the fees are based have 
proved consistently low. Legally, the amount of the fee 
can't be changed, except for changes in the scale of work. 
Enactment of remedial legislation is probable. 

The fee contract, however, has taken the gamble out 
of construction. The contractor can’t get rich. He may 
end up with a net loss, but no contractor who keeps any 
kind of control of his overhead can lose his shirt on a 
defense job. 
® Question—How do I get the authorities to consider 
purchase of a tract of land which is suitable with respect 
to location, railroad and highway service, utilities, etc.? 
© Answer—Many factors, not the least of which is polit- 
ical, must be resolved in determining the location of a 
cantonment, government-owned munitions plant, air 
field, shipyard, etc. Tracts usually run large. 

If you own a large site that may be suitable for govern- 
ment use or are acting as the agent for the owner or own- 
ers, go to the top officials in Washington: The Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of War, or the Under- 
Secretaries, and the heads of the several branches of the 
Army or Navy. 

Fees paid by the War Department for land purchases 
are being pared down and will be limited to 34% in 
future. An attempt also will be made to abolish the agent 
arrangement entirely, according to Under-Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson. Commissions have been at- 
tacked in Congress as exorbitant, but there is no legal 
limit on land purchase fees as there is in construction 
contracts, where the maximum is 7°% of estimated cost. 
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VI. INCREASING CAPACITY 


In many supply lines for which the Army and Nav js 
in the market, present commercial capacity will be «:- 
cient. Where a manufacturer decides to expand in 0: ler 
to take care of military and commercial orders, he may d 
so on his own initiative, figuring on recovering the 
of expansion out of either the price of his merchandi 
his increased volume of production. 

In some lines, however, the military demand for art) 
of commercial manufacture or articles akin to the « 
mercial type so far exceeds any present or potential « 
mercial demand that increased capacity is imperativ: 
meet the emergency. In order to obtain this capacity 
without shouldering all the risk upon the manufacturer, 
several methods of financing are employed. Their object, 
of course, is to induce the producer to go ahead at onice, 
to resolve his doubts in favor of expansion without delay. 

One such method is the so-called emergency plant fa. 
cilities contract whereby the contractor is reimbursed by 
the government over a five-year period for the cost of 
constructing and equipping the new capacity. This con- 
tract is assignable by the contractor to his bank for the 
purpose of enabling him to borrow funds required for 
construction and hence is often referred to as the “bank- 
able contract.” (For a discussion of plant loans under the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, write to the American 
Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York. Ask 
for Special Bulletin No. 82, 25¢ a copy.) 


Buying the Plant Back 

Upon reimbursement of the contractor, title to the 
property passes to the government, but at the termination 
of the emergency the contractor may exercise a dominant 
option to buy the plant at a depreciated value or at a 
lower price arrived at by negotiation. For this purpose, 
annual depreciation rates fixed in such contracts will av- 
erage about 5% on buildings, 8% to 12% on heavy ma- 
chinery, and 50% on portable machinery, except that a 
residual value of 15% is assigned to portable machinery 
at termination of its use on government account. 

This form of contract relieves the contractor of the 
tisk entailed by heavy investment in a temporary enter- 
prise. The emergency plant facilities contract also is a 
price control device. It permits negotiation of the plant 
contract independently of subsequent supply contracts, 
and, by this means, the government can exercise more 
control over price than it can in those instances where the 
cost of production is mixed up with depreciation of plant. 

The emergency plant facilities contract also seeks to 
prevent the government from ever using defense plant ca- 
pacity for commercial purposes, and at the same time it 
seeks to remove the basis for post-war charges that the 
government has made a gift of plant capacity to contrac- 
tors who have already been paid for it in the price of the 
goods sold to the government. There is at least one major 
drawback to use of the bankable contract: The Army and 
Navy have to set aside current funds to cover payments 
reimbursing the contractor over the five-year period. 

Construction of new plant capacity also is financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp., a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
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tion Finance Corp., which actually puts up the cash. 
Under this plan, plant and equipment are leased to the 
contractor, title remaining in the DPC, usually ‘for 5 
years, and then passing to the Army or Navy unless by 
agreement the plant is purchased by the contractor at 
cost less a prearranged rate of depreciation or at a lower 
negotiated price. 

Two methods have been devised by which the Defense 
Plant Corp. gets the cash to repay the RFC construction 
loan. The first method is used when the entire output of 
the plant is for government account. Under this method, 
the Army or Navy agrees to pay DPC in five annual in- 
stalments (subject to the appropriation by Congress of 
funds to make the payments as they fall due). ‘The con- 
tractor pays $1 a year rent, plus upkeep and local taxes. 

The second method applies when the output of the 
plant is divided between government orders and other 
work. Under this method, the manufacturer pays rent to 
DPC, and the rental is figured as a percentage of the 
value of the gross output—civil as well as military goods. 
The percentage is set at a level which it is estimated will 
pay for the plant in five years if it operates at capacity; 
such, at least, is the general intent. 


RFC Carries the Load 

Under both methods, the RFC assumes the risk that 
the plant will not be fully paid for. This is an obvious 
advantage to the Army and Navy, for it means that they 
do not have to make a guarantee of repayment which 
would tie up current funds, as they must if construction 
is financed by a commercial bank under an emergency 
plant facilities contract. The military, of course, has an 
obligation to the DPC to repay funds advanced on plant 
construction, but if Congress fails to provide appropria- 
tions, the DPC—not the Army or Navy—is left holding 
the bag. 

To assure adequate capacity for the production of ar- 
mament—capacity for which private manufacturers would 
have no probable use after the emergency—outright own- 
ership by the government has been adopted. The cost of 
such plants is met out of congressional appropriations. 
Construction is covered by private contract, and the 


Laboratory trial precedes production, so Ford engineers 
test out an experimental aircraft motor. 
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plants are operated by private manufacturers fo) 
fixed fee. 

In operating under any kind of a contract in which th 
government has an interest—either an emergency pla 
facilities contract or one with the DPC—the manufa 
turer and the government naturally share responsibilit 
The manufacturer supervises design and construction 
the plant in order to assure proper facilities for work ai 
to expedite placing such facilities in operation; th 
ernment agencies, prior to actual commitment, review 
building plans and cost estimates to guarantee their ger 
eral adequacy and reasonableness. 
© Question—In what circumstances are new plant far 
ties financed by emergency plant facilities contract? B 
the Defense Plant Corp.? 
© Answer—The choice lies largely with the manufacture: 
who needs the facilities. ‘The emergency plant faciliti 
(e.p.f.) contract was the first type of contract de 
oped; it was designed to encourage private financing \ 
new plant capacity and to ease the immediate load on thy 
government, as well as to preserve the manufacturer 
post-emergency interest in the plant and its peacetiny 
production possibilities. For a time it looked as though 
the emergency plant facilities contract would become thi 
major means of financing construction of new capaci! 

But another trend developed. ‘The RFC had be 
authorized by Congress to put out $1,000,000,000 to 
finance new plant and equipment. Hardly had the e.p.f 
contract form jelled before Jesse Jones moved in. 11 
opening gun was an announcement last November that 
e.p.f. contracts were so near to being government pap 
that the interest rate ought not to exceed 14°). By offer 
ing to take any amount of bankable contracts at that 
figure, Jones dashed the banks’ interest in e.p.f. contract 
The banks continue to make loans for new plant capacit) 
that ordinarily don’t involve a large outlay, and RFC pa 
ticipates with them in this business. But private bank 
aren't getting the defense plant financing they might 
have secured, had it not been for Jones. 

Nowadays, most concerns prefer to take the short cut 
to RFC’s Defense Plant Corp., which has the plant built 
for the manufacturer and leases it to him. ‘The pro 
cedure is simpler and quicker, and the manufacturer can 
preserve a future interest in the plant just as effective! 
under the DPC arrangement as under the e.p.f. contract 
In the meanwhile, he is not worried by the possibl 
barrassment which may attach to holding title. 
© Question—How is the amount of the fixed fee for op 
erating a government-owned plant determined? 
© Answer—The statutory maximum is set at 7°% of esti 
mated cost, but the actual amount of the fee depend 
upon the character of operation. In powder manufa 
ture, a highly skilled operation requiring experienced 
personnel, the fee is fixed at 13¢ per Ib. ‘This usual! 
works out at 5°% of the cost of manufacture, although 
percentage shows on the face of the contract. 

For other skilled operations, such as the manufactur 
of machine guns and small arms ammunition, the fe 
represents about the same percentage relationship 
estimated operating cost. Fees for operating plant 
require less skill are considerably lower. For example, the 
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fee for operating a bag-loading plant, which can be run 
full-blast by only a few key men plus a lot of bull labor, 
may equal only 24% of its $25,000,000 operating cost. 


Vil. AMORTIZATION OF PLANT 


In accordance with the regulations of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, a manufacturer can amortize the cost of his 
plant—normally over a period of about 20 years—and can 
claim appropriate deductions in his income tax returns to 
cover that depreciation. Under provisions of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940 (Sec. 124 of Internal Revenue 
Code), a contractor or a subcontractor can now amortize 
the cost of added facilities in a five-year period, provided 
he obtains a certificate of necessity from the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy stating that such 
facilities are “necessary in the interests of national de- 
fense during the emergency period.” 

On construction begun after Feb. 5 the manufacturer 
has 60 days after starting to build or after acquiring facili- 
tics in which to make application for the all-essential cer- 
tificate of necessity. ‘To qualify for the special amortiza- 
tion deduction, the manufacturer must obtain the certifi- 
cate before the due date for filing his income-tax return 
for the taxable year in which he wishes to begin the 
deduction. 

If the present state of his finances permits, a contractor 
should consider that it may be greatly to his ultimate ad- 
vantage to abstain from rapid amortization, because tax 
rates in later years probably will be much higher than 
e, it may be to his advantage not to claim all 
the tax deductions which are his due now, but to save 
some of them for a rainier day. 


now; hen 


No Cut in Allowances 

On several points the new law is subject to conflicting 
interpretations, but on at least one point there is no dis- 
agreement; it does not restrict, reduce, or curtail the al- 
lowances which customarily have been permitted. The 
factors which enter into the calculation of the tax deduc- 
tion remain what they always have been. One general 
qualification should be noted: Whenever the manufac- 
turer, operating under an emergency plant facilities con- 
tract is reimbursed directly or indirectly by the govern- 
ment for the cost of new facilities (see chapter VI, 
Increasing Capacity), he must obtain a certificate of gov- 
ernment protection, as well as a certificate of necessity, 
before he can avail himself of the privilege of amortizing 
his plant for tax purposes within the five-year period. 

This certificate of government protection states that 
the government's interest in the future use and disposi- 
tion of the facilities is adequately protected in its agree- 
ment with the contractor. Whether or not such a certifi- 
cate is legally required, the contractor should, by all 
means, apply for one to the Secretary of War or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. It may well be invaluable, if any 
question which is prejudicial to his interests is raised in 
the future. 

If a manufacturer is not being reimbursed, he may 
obtain a certificate of non-rermbursement, and eligible 
contractors, for their own protection, are well advised to 
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apply for such certificates by filing the necessary affidayi 
with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy. | 
the approved form of the affidavit, the contractor stat: 
that he has not been and will not be reimbursed “‘f 
all or a part of the cost of any emergency facility 
either directly by provision in any such contract . . . « 
indirectly because the price paid by the United Stat: 
includes a return of the cost of the facility greater tha 
the normal exhaustion, wear and tear.” Just what may ; 
may not be considered indirect reimbursement await 
first, administrative determination, then—almost surely 
judicial interpretation. 

© Question—Of what benefit is the 60-month amortiz: 
tion provision to a contractor who is reimbursed durin; 
the same period of time by the government for the cost 
of the new capacity? 

@ Answer—When the government reimburses a con 
tractor, such payments naturally augment the contractor’: 
taxable gross income, but since the deductions for amor 
tization exactly offset such reimbursement over the five 
year period, his taxable net income is not increased. 
© Question—Is it necessary to have a contract with the 
War or Navy Department i in order to get a certificate of 
necessity so that I can amortize in five years the cost of 
facilities which I have had added to meet defense 
demands? 
© Answer—You may not get it, but you can apply for it 
even if you don’t hold a contract direct from the govern 
ment. Decision will be made on the merits of each indi- 
vidual case. 

Full explanation of the need for new facilities should 
be given. This information is requested particularly of 
firms that make or plan to make products for which exist- 
ing productive capacity is apparently adequate. One pro- 
fessed object of the procedure is to make certain that all 
available productive facilities within an industry are being 
used, so that orders may be spread effectively, and to 
avoid overtaxing the facilities of an industry for a short 
period unless the emergency need is very great, when 
orders might be spread over a longer period. 


Almost the entire production of General Motors’ Cleve- 
land diesel division now goes to the U.S. Navy. 
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¢ Question—How do I apply for a certificate of necessity? 
e Answer—Address your request to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War; Office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, Certification Unit; or to the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. Proper forms of 
application will be sent to you. 


Vill. SUBCONTRACTING 


In June, 1940, the Army and Navy were confronted 
with a huge program of expansion of which only the 
beginnings could then be seen. During the years of peace 
they had been developing procurement plans to the 
extent that funds would allow. Their foresight paid big 
dividends on appropriations which had been whittled 
down by Congress to a point where the Army solicited 
the Navy, which was somewhat better off, for work to 
keep the Army arsenals open. Now the Navy is con- 
fronted with a 100% expansion over a 4-year period, the 
Army with a 1,000% expansion in 18 months. The impact 
on industry is terrific. 

In the early months of the defense program the Army 
and Navy turned to the manufacturers whom they knew 
and had done business with in peacetime. That was the 
quickest way to get started. In many cases, such concerns 
wanted to build new facilities and specialized machinery 
to handle their assignments. This was the ideal way, and 
the initial load was largely undertaken in this fashion. 
However, experience soon demonstrated that the load 
was greater than such methods could handle within 
the desired time limits and that too much concentration 
tesulted. 

To meet the need promptly and serve the best inter- 
ests of the country as a whole, emphasis has shifted to 
utilization of existing facilities, at the same time that new 
construction is being rushed. The idea now is to multiply 
the capacity of prime contractors through extensive sub- 
contracting among small, unspecialized shops. It is rec- 
ognized that such shops, using general purpose machin- 
ery, are not as well qualified from the standpoint of labor 
cost or overall cost as the specially-built plant equipped 
with special tools, but cost is not regarded as a vital factor. 
To cover the added cost of subcontracting, consideration 
is being given to means of boosting the amount of the 
prime contract. 

The present scheme visualizes subcontracting on a 
scale never before imagined. It was first tackled by 
Donald Nelson, Director of the Purchasing Division of 
the Office of Production Management. Early in October, 
1940, Mr. Nelson, as director of the Office of Small Busi- 
ness Activities, enlisted the cooperation of the Federal 
Reserve system. 

The Federal Reserve Board of Governors designated a 
senior officer in each of the 12 Reserve banks and 24 
branch banks to represent the Defense Commission. The 
job of this official in each district is to bring contractors 
and potential subcontractors together, arrange loans with 
local banks, participation by Federal Reserve banks and, 
if necessary, by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
remarkable job done by several of these bank officials has 
demonstrated that this procedure can be an effective 
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means of enabling small concerns to hitch on to defense 
orders farmed out by prime contractors. 

The Office of Small Business Activities was reorganized 
in February as the Defense Contract Service under 
Robert L. Mehornay (North-Mehornay Furniture Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.). It is now a unit of the Produc 
tion Division of the Office of Production Management, 
which is evidence in itself of the importance assigned to 
efforts to broaden the base of the defense program. ‘lo 
strengthen the regional organization, each of the Federal 
Reserve banks and branches is employing at its own 
expense an industrialist or industrial engineer to promote 
subcontracting work. This nationwide staff of produc 
tion-minded executives is being selected by Mr. 
Mehornay. 

Each Federal Reserve bank and branch has been sup 
plied by the Defense Contract Service with a file listing 
every concern which has received a prime contract from 
the Army or Navy since last June, the product called for, 
the date awarded, and the delivery date specified. The 
file is available for inspection by any person who would 
like to line up a subcontracting job. 


Listing Subcontractors Too 

To aid prime contractors in subcontracting, the De 
fense Contract Service is compiling a similar directory of 
potential subcontractors. In this, it is not making any 
original surveys but is utilizing numerous surveys made 
by Chambers of Commerce and other local bodies of fa- 
cilities available in their communities. The name of the 
concern and the commodity usually manufactured by 
that concern are catalogued, the entire list arranged 
according to location by Federal Reserve districts. ‘The 
district lists will be supplied to each of the Reserve banks 
and branch banks, and prime contractors will be notified 
that it’s there for inspection at their convenience. 

The organization to speed defense production by 
breaking big jobs down into hundreds of little jobs has 
discovered a practical genius, Joseph Trecker, who, with 
his brother Francis, was enlisted by the War Depart- 
ment; they now head a unit of the Defense Contract 
Service. As milling machine manufacturers in Milwaukee, 
the Treckers are old hands at farming out work. On de 
fense work, the first step in this process is breaking 
down the primary contracts into their component parts 
and preparing the actual contract documents and speci- 
fications on this basis—all in order that the primary con- 
tractor shall have some predetermined guide to subcon- 
tracting the job without having to dissect the contract 
himself to arrive at a decision on what he could and 
should let out. This is the Treckers’ job. Their ability 
and experience also extends to sizing up the tools in a 
given shop in terms of the productive utility and capacity 
of the shop. 

Besides promoting the regional organization in the 
Federal Reserve districts, the Defense Contract Service in 
Washington is open to all who seek information and 
advice on any aspect of obtaining and financing defense 
contract and subcontract work. 

The subcontracting program has been tackled from 
another angle by Morris Cooke, who is attached to the 
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Labor Division of the Defense Commission. Greatly 
impressed by the initiative of manufacturers in various 
communities who have inventoried their equipment for 
the purpose of taking on defense contracts or subcon- 
tracts and farming them out among themselves, Mr. 
Cooke is promoting the pooling of idle floor capacity, 
machines, tools and the mechanics available for working 
them. The focal point for setting up such community 
or county enterprises usually is a committee representing 
local bankers, manufacturers, labor unions, and civic 
organizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions Club, and other groups. The pool 
usually names a representative authorized to contact 
cither the Army or Navy or prime contractors and line 
up such business as the group can handle. This person 
may be authorized to submit bids or enter into contracts 
on behalf of the group as a whole or the contract may be 
undertaken on behalf of one of the firms in the pool. 

Under Cooke’s plan there is no established procedure 
for bringing the community pools into contact with 
prime contractors other than through distribution to the 
local groups of lists of concerns having one or more prime 
defense contracts of $100,000 or more for ammunition 
components, aircraft and parts, tanks and automotive 
equipment, machinery and parts, guns and parts, and 
other ordnance material. ‘The community pools can, of 
course, tie into the Army’s district procurement planning 
offices and the regional offices of the Defense Contract 
Service in the Federal Reserve banks. 

To expedite completion of contracts, the Navy is itself 
farming out work that ordinarily would be done in its 
own yards and stations. Operations that can be equally 
well handled by outside industrial plants have been 
“spotted” by surveys made by Joseph L. Trecker of the 
Defense Contract Service and naval officers attached to 
shore establishments. 


IX. WAGES AND HOURS 


Various requirements regarding wages, hours, and the 
cmployment of labor are attached, directly and indirectly, 
to defense contracts. In the various emergency acts 
passed by Congress you will find copious reference to the 
Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act of 1936. This is a 
headache, not so much because of the wage and hour 
standards imposed but because of the red tape in which 
the law is wrapped. 

‘The Walsh-Healey Act requires payment to employees 
of time-and-one-half on work over eight hours in any one 
day or over 40 hours in any one week in the per- 
formance of primary government contracts over $10,000. 
It also requires, in the case of certain industries, payment 
of minimum wage rates which, under the law, have been 
determined for those industries by the Secretary of Labor. 
It prohibits employment on government work of boys 
under 16 and girls under 18 years of age, and of all con- 
vict labor. And it specifies that working conditions on 
jobs for the government must comply with the standards 
of the state in which the work is done. 

The law applies to primary contracts and primary con- 
tractors, both manufacturers and regular dealers. Sub- 
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contractors are not subject to it, and a dealer is bound y 
its requirements only with respect to his own estab]). }:. 
ment, except in circumstances in which he is deemed ‘9 
be the agent of a manufacturer. The dealer doesn’t h. ¢ 
to certify that the manufacturer from whom he obta 5 
goods for delivery on his contract has complied with : \c 
law in the manufacture of such goods. 

The law covers all employees of primary contract, :s 
who are engaged in or connected with the manufactu:¢ 
assembly, handling, supervision, or shipment of the goo|s 
called for by the contract. If no separate records «:¢ 
maintained for employees engaged specifically on the cov 
tract work, all employees in the plant or departmcit 
where the work is performed are presumed to be so cu- 
gaged until proof is presented to the contrary. Employccs 
“engaged in or connected with” a contract include tec/i- 
nical workers closely associated with the manufacturing 
process, such as laboratory technicians who test materials 
used, draftsmen who prepare drawings, employees making 
special dies and tools necessary for the performance of 
the contract, and employees inspecting the goods to be 
supplied. Office, supervisory, custodial, and maintenance 
employees are not covered by the act. 


Stock Materials Exempt 

The contractor’s obligation under the law runs from 
the date when notice of award is sent to him and con- 
tinues throughout the period in which he is actually en- 
gaged in the performance of work on the contract. The 
law applies to manufacture by the contractor of materials 
which enter into the manufacture of the product to be 
delivered to the government but a contractor is permitted 
to fill the contract from material manufactured before 
the contract was awarded. The law does not apply re- 
troactively to any employee who worked on such ma- 
terial but does apply to any employee who worked on 
the material after the date of award, either in further 
manufacturing operations or in packing or shipping the 
finished product. The law does not apply to the vendor 
of materials purchased by a manufacturer for use in his 
contract with the government if it is regular practice in 
his industry to purchase such materials. 

Open-market purchases that, by statute, may be made 
by the government without ‘advertising for bids are 
exempt from the Walsh-Healey Act. Construction con- 
tracts and contracts for the erection or installation of ma- 
terials and equipment on the government’s site are not 
subject to the act. Where these partake of a manufac- 
turing nature, the Public Contracts Division of the Labor 
Department should be consulted. 

Contractors violating the Walsh-Healey Act must make 
restitution for underpayment of wages and are liable for 
liquidated damages of $10 per person per day for the 
employment of child labor. In a violation, the contracting 
agency has the right to cancel the contract, charging any 
resulting additional costs to the contractor. Chronic vio- 
lators of the law may be declared ineligible to receive 
government contracts for a period of three years. Twelve 
firms have been blacklisted since the law was enacted in 
June, 1936. 

For detailed information on administration of the 
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# WASHING 


FIBRE FACES 


breaks bottleneck on O.D.’s + - 


Another of the many ways in which 
Hercules chemical materials are help- 
ing to speed production — and cut costs. 


UANTITIES of O. D. overcoat and blanket woolens 

are needed fast. One textile operation, the fulling, can 
slow everything down. While woolens twiddle thumbs in 
that process, following steps must wait. But many mills 
smash this bottleneck, cutting fulling time as much as 30% 
—by using Hercules Yarmor* 302 Pine Oil. 


Yarmor, product of Hercules research, is an amazing 
wetting agent, or penetrant. Added to the soap solution, 
it speeds the washing of every tiniest fibre—not only in 
woolens but in other branches of textile wet processing. 
Yarmor Pine Oils help many more industries—wherever 
fast wetting agents and penetrants are desired. 

HERCULES’ SPECIALIZED ‘Jechnical men in our 26 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


tories focus on the development of processing materials 


plants and research labora- 


and ingredients to help other industries improve products, 


save time, and cut costs. Important among Hercules chem 
ical materials are terpene derivatives, rosins, resins, and 
rosin esters, many of which are tailor-made for dozens of 
industrial applications. Hercules cellulose derivatives 
nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, and ethyl! cellulose—hav« 
a wide range of diversified properties that solve many produ 
tion problems in plastics, protective coatings, and film 


A Few iNDUusTRies Hercules products are being used 
NOW SERVED 
packing, cement, protective coatings, plastics, soaps and 


cleansers, textiles, inks, linoleum, disinfectants, insecti 


in mining, construction, meat 


cides, leather, paper, rubber, metal casting, essentials oi! 
...and many more places. 


y r r 


Write for information on YARMOR 302 Pine Oil, or an 
other Hercules chemical material. Address Dept. B-2 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Wilmington Delaware 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWOLR MPANY 


HERCULES 


INDUSTRY 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR 


Gootr bntenese Today _ Whose lensenns” 


When armament spending diminishes, as we know it must, manage- 
ment will face problems of shrinking demand and increased capacity for pro- 
duction. That will mean the stiffest sort of competition we have ever known. 
Without detracting one iota from defense efforts, farsighted management will 


take steps now to set their house in order for what is to come. That consists 


of increasing productive efficiency, lowering operating costs and prices, offering 


products to the consuming public to satisfy insatiable wants that accompany 
our ever rising standard of living. That requires smart, aggressive marketing and 
merchandising so we can continue to sell our goods, keep our labor employed 
and maintain the purchasing power level. 


Protect your future sales and business today: keep your prospects 


Look forNeenah in the watermark 


wanting your products; build markets that will absorb your capacity after we return to 
normal times; acquaint new buyers—there will be plenty during this period of high 
personnel turnover — with merits of your product; do a THOROUGH job on advertising 


and selling. 


To do that thorough job we have consistently stressed the importance of 


using good paper in all contacts with customers and prospects, to create the right 


impression of your company in their minds. Jt is equally important to use good 
paper in your own office to facilitate the multitude of operations in which paper 
plays a part... 

Neenah Paper Company continues its leadership in the manufacture of 


fine business papers Why use anything else when there is no premium for the best? 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


(Ween | 
se BUBRERS TROLS 


Manufactures of ~ Wag rer Bonds, Ledgers, ilies and Hightweights 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION om 


WEMBERSHIP COMPOSED OF NATIONAL, SECTIONAL, STATE AND SPECIALTY FARM PUBLICATIONS sha 


Walsh-Healey Act, write to the Division of Public Con- 
tracts, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., for a 
copy of Rulings and Interpretations No. 2. 

e Question—Is a contractor who has a private agreement 
with his employees relieved of compliance with the 
Walsh-Healey Act? 

e Answer—No. For example, a union contract providing 
for time-and-one-third for overtime does not obviate pay- 
ment of time-and-one-half. 

¢ Question—How is overtime figured? 

e Answer—If in any one week or part thereof an employee 
is engaged in work covered by the contractor’s stipula- 
tions, his overtime shall be computed after eight hours 
in any one day or after 40 hours in any one week during 
which no single daily total of employment may be in 
excess of eight hours without payment of the overtime 
rate. Whenever an employee works on a government 
contract subject to the act for any part of a day in a given 
payroll or work-week, he is entitled to be paid time-and- 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of eight on that 
day and in excess of eight on any day in that week, or for 
all hours worked in excess of 40 in that week, whichever 
is the greater. This applies even though the employee is 
engaged part of the time on ordinary commercial work. 
® Question—Does the act apply to contracts negotiated 
with a government procurement agency as well as to con- 
tracts awarded on competitive bids? 

e Answer—Yes. The act applies to “any contract (over 
$10,000) made and entered into by any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or other agency or 
instrumentality of the United States.” 

© Question—Does the act apply to piecework? 

e Answer—Yes. If a specific minimum for the industry 
has been established by the Secretary of Labor, the 
amount actually received by the employee must not be 
less than the minimum. For other industries, if em- 
ployees are paid on a piece-rate basis and are habitually 
required to be present at the plant during non-productive 
hours, the basic hourly rate shall be determined by divid- 
ing the highest earnings on any one day by the number 
of hours in that day. 

© Question—Is the emergency likely to bring about sus- 
pension of the act with respect to the defense contracts? 
¢ Answer—No. Upon a written finding by the head of 
an agency placing a contract that the stipulations of the 
law will seriously impair conduct of government business, 
the Secretary of Labor is already empowered to “make 
exceptions in specific cases or otherwise when justice or 
the public interest will be served thereby.” And upon the 
joint recommendation of the contracting agency and con- 
tractor, the Secretary may modify the terms of an existing 
contract respecting minimum rates of pay and maximum 
hours. However, the Administration has emphatically 
stated it as a policy that labor’s wage-and-hour standards 
shall not be allowed to break down by reason of the 
emergency. This is pertinent both to the Walsh-Healey 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act. In regard to sus- 
pension of the latter measure, Administrator Fleming of 
the Wage-Hour Division of the Labor Department says: 
“Highly skilled workers are generally members of labor 
unions. They are working under collective bargaining 
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contracts which already call for time-and-a-half after 40 
hours, or even after fewer hours of straight time. ‘The 
people who would suffer would be the unskilled and the 
unorganized at the bottom of the heap, of whom there is 
no shortage, and who will not be protected unless they 

are protected by law.” 

@ Question—Is a bidder who is awarded a contract made 
up of separate items totaling more than $10,000 subject 
to the law? 

@ Answer—Yes. When, however, an invitation for bids 
on a variety of items totaling $10,000 permits bidding on 
any one or more items amounting to less than $10,000, 
awards made to different bidders for less than $10,000 
are not subject to the act. The reverse is true, however, 
if the award is one contract totaling over $10,000, con 

taining several schedules for separate items, even though 
each item is made by a different concern and the amount 
of each item is less than $10,000. Incidentally, commu 

nity pooling of idle shop facilities may encounter the 
Walsh-Healey Act and its attendant red tape. Where 
subcontracts are taken on behalf of such pools they ar 
in the clear, but if they tackle prime contracting they ar 
subject to the act if the total of the work done by the 
several concerns runs over $10,000. 

© Question—When does the Walsh-Healey Act apply to 
a manufacturer under a contract awarded to a dealer? 

© Answer 1—Whenever a contracting dealer arranges with 
a manufacturer to deliver the order directly to the govern 

ment. Then the dealer is deemed the agent of the man 

ufacturer in executing the contract. 

e Answer 2—If a contract for more than $10,000 is 
awarded to a dealer and he arranges with a manufacture: 
to produce and ship direct to the government one o1 
more items involving less than $10,000, the manufacture: 
is bound by the stipulations of the dealer's contract. 

© Question—Is a manufacturer subject to the act when 
he takes over from another all or part of the work rr 

quired on a government contract? 

© Answer—Yes. A bona fide subcontractor is not subject 
to the act, but when a prime contractor shifts to another 
concern work of a type usually done in his own plant he 
becomes liable for compliance with the law by the “sub 
stitute” manufacturer. 

© Question—My firm makes hats and is considering bid 
ding for an Army contract. Would we be required to pay 
a fixed minimumi wage? 

e Answer—Minimum wage rates have been established 
by the Secretary of Labor under the Walsh-Healey Act 
for the industries making the following: 

Men’s work clothing, men’s uniforms and clothing, 
men’s cotton garments and allied items, leather and 
sheep-lined jackets, work gloves, seamless hosiery, men’s 
neckwear, men’s raincoats, men’s hats and caps (cloth 
and felt), men’s welt shoes, men’s underwear (knit and 
woven), dimension granite, handkerchiefs, envelopes, vit 
reous or vitrified china (excluding semi-vitreous or semi 
vitrified), structural clay products, cement, flint glassware, 
luggage and saddlery (saddlery includes only mail satchels 
and pouches), wool carpets and rugs (exclusive of rag 
rugs), fireworks (including commercial and fuses), small 
arms ammunition, explosives and related products, tags, 
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iron and steel, airplanes (exclusive of light planes and 
engines, propellers and parts for light planes), bobbinets, 
tobacco (cigars excluded), furniture (wood, metal and 
public seating), drugs and medicines (excluding industrial 
chemicals), specialty accounting supplies, soap, cameras 
and photographic supplies (including motion picture, 
except 35 mm.), fertilizer, paper and pulp, blueprint paper 
coating. 

The Walsh-Healey Act’s provision on wages does not 
become operative until a determination of the prevailing 
minimum wage rate for a particular industry or group of 
industries has been made by the Secretary of Labor. In- 
dustries for which no rate has been set are governed by 
the national statutory minimum wage of 30¢ or by such 
higher minimums as have been fixed in certain industries 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


X. LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor relations are a ticklish factor in contract-placing. 
It is doubtful whether solid policy and procedure ever 
will materialize. Pressures exerted by critical require- 
ments of the defense program, on the one hand, and 
union organization drives, on the other, expose the whole 
field of open-shop operations to constant maneuvering. 
The result is that an open-shop concern may get a con- 
tract in one instance and not in another. The issue is the 
open shop, but it is couched in terms of compliance by 
contractors with the existing labor laws. The maneuver- 
ing is on that word “compliance.” 

The imbroglio dates back to Sept. 13, 1940, when the 
President transmitted to Congress a statement of “general 
principles,” unanimously adopted by the Defense Com- 
mission, governing the letting of defense contracts. In- 
cluded was a statement of labor requirements “as a 
guide for contractors who have received national defense 
orders,” which reads, in part, as follows: 

“In order that surplus and unemployed labor may be 
absorbed in the defense program, all reasonable efforts 
should be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week. 
[Italics ours.—Ed.} However, in emergencies or where 
the needs of the national defense cannot otherwise be 
met, exceptions to this standard should be permitted. 
When the requirements of the defense program make it 
necessary to work in excess of these hours, or where work 
is required on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays, overtime 
should be paid in accordance with the local recognized 
practices. 

“All work carried on as part of the defense program 
should comply with federal statutory provisions affecting 
labor wherever such provisions are applicable. This 
applies to the Walsh-Healey Act, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, etc. There 
should also be compliance with state and local statutes 
affecting labor relations, hours of work, wages, workmen’s 
compensation, safety, sanitation, etc.” 

The Defense Commission’s mere statement that all 
work should comply with the Wagner Act apparently 
was the cue to its unanimous adoption. How the state- 
ment might have read if Mr. Hillman’s colleagues had 
permitted was soon revealed. On Oct. 1, Mr. Hillman 
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announced that no defense contracts to be placed by 
negotiation instead of competitive bidding would je 
awarded to firms that were in violation of any labor | 
and that the ban would be applied to firms that }), 
previously contested the orders of the National La 
Relations Board and whose appeals were pending in 
courts. Mr. Hillman’s support was a letter from Attor:cy 
General Jackson, telling him that the NLRB’s findi:« 
were “binding and conclusive” upon other governm: 
agencies unless and until reversed by the courts. A stor: 
of criticism over such a “coercive” policy arose in Co: 
gress. In a formal statement Oct. 6, the Attorney Genc:. 
said that he had been asked only if the Labor Boar's 
findings were conclusive pending court action, and that 
the policy to be pursued under such circumstances was 
up to the Defense Commission. 

Other members of the commission did not endorse 
Mr. Hillman’s translation of the Defense Commission's 
broad policy into punitive practice and William §S. 
Knudsen publicly took issue with him Oct. 8, stating: 

“The Defense Commission has no authority and docs 
not want to undertake the job of enforcing the labor 
laws. When the courts have held that labor practices 
followed by a manufacturer violate the laws, then as a 
matter of policy only, defense contracts should not be 
given to that manufacturer until he has changed his 
practices.” 

The President kept clear of the controversy, and Mr. 
Hillman’s asserted policy did not prevail over the passive 
resistance of the Army and Navy and Defense Commis- 
sion officials who felt that their only concern was to 
expedite procurement of defense supplies. The election 
campaign was on, and Mr. Hillman temporarily dropped 
the issue. Both the Army and the Navy continued to 
award contracts by negotiation with firms without refer- 
ence to their record under the labor laws. For a time, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps in awarding competitive 
contracts submitted lists of bidders in certain industries 
to Mr. Hillman’s office. The Quartermaster Corps did 
not intend to assume any responsibility for ruling on the 
eligibility of any firm under such disputable circum- 
stances. When Mr. Hillman’s office replied that a par- 
ticular concern should not be awarded a contract because 
of an offense against the Wagner Act, the letter was 
forwarded by the Quartermaster Corps to the bidder. 
This procedure collapsed rather quickly under the weight 
of vigorous objections from employers and employees. 


Competitive Bidders Must Conform 

The first wave of defense contracts was passing its crest 
when Mr. Hillman resumed his efforts to establish his 
blacklisting policy. Large orders had been given to Ford 
and Bethlehem Steel, longtime adversaries of C.I.O. On 
Dec. 9, Mr. Hillman was instrumental in obtaining issu- 
ance by the War Department of Circular No. 43 over 
the signature of General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. This circular provides for the inclusion in every 
invitation for bids pertaining to national defense con- 
tracts of a clause to the effect that all work must be 
carried out in compliance with the labor laws. 

Circular No. 43 applies, however, only to contracts 
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Packard checks over its marine engines before they go 
into the Navy’s torpedo boats—10 a week. 


awarded on competitive bids. When Mr. Hillman sought 
to stop execution of a negotiated contract with Ford for 
Army trucks, he was unsuccessful. On a subsequent order 
advertised for competitive bidding, Mr. Hillman won out. 
When Ford submitted its bid with a statement that it 
would not be bound by Circular 43, the bid was ruled out 
by the War Department as a counter offer which did not 
comply with specifications. 

Negotiated contracts that contain no labor clause will 
continue to be let as these generally represent jobs essen- 
tial to the national defense, concerning which Hillman 
has abandoned his position. A practical rule-of-thumb 
guide to present practice regarding contracts let by com- 
petitive bidding is that firms standing in violation of 
NLRB orders but otherwise eligible for a contract risk 
being passed over if other sources of supply are adequate 
to meet the stated requirements of the Army and Navy 
as set forth in bid proposals. As for compliance with labor 
laws during the execution of the contract, violations will 
be dealt with in accordance with due process of law. 
Once awarded, no contract will be withdrawn from a 
contractor for alleged violation of the labor laws. 
© Question—Is it true that I can’t get an Army or Navy 
contract if I run an open shop? 
® Answer—There’s enough “smoke” in this rumor to 
make this question very pertinent but the answer is “no.” 
The issue may be raised if you are embroiled in Wagner 
Act proceedings. Unions are seeking to utilize the defense 
program to promote the closed shop. 
® Question—The company in which | am general man- 
ager has appealed to the courts from an order of the 
NLRB which had its origin in the attempt of two unions 
to obtain certification for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. What chance does my company have of obtain- 
ing a contract for supplies which, I believe, it is in a 
better position to deliver, both in terms of quality and 
quantity than any other concern in our line of business? 
© Answer—You may be able to line yourself up for a 
contract by laying your case before Mr. Maxwell Brand- 
wen, legal adviser, Labor Division, Defense Commission. 
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© Question—As I understand the situation, a firm ma 
be disqualified for a defense contract by refusing to accep! 
a stipulation that it will comply with the Wagner Act 
W alsh-Healey Act, etc. Obviously we will obey all law 
but feel that we can properly protest against arbitra 
inclusion of any clause in a contract, the purpose of 
which actually is to empower a union organizer to dictats 
to us what the law is or prevent us from getting a 
contract. Doesn’t a responsible firm have a right to bir 
for the business of the government to which it pays tax« 
@ Answer—Whoa! It’s not so simple as all that. If your 
facilities are essential to the production in your industr 
of adequate supplies for the defense program, the Arm 
or Navy may negotiate a contract with you. Such negot 
ated contracts do not contain a labor-law complhianc: 
clause. Where the supply situation is not tight, the Arm 
and Navy continue to advertise for competitive bid 
Such proposals contain the compliance clause and becon 
part of the contract. ‘To qualify as a bidder, you must 
accept this stipulation. You have no legal redress. Ih 
the Lukens Steel Co. case, the Supreme Court held o 
Apr. 29, 1940, that private concerns may be favored wit! 
government business but that they have no legal nght 
to it and that.the government, “like private individuals i 
business, enjoys the unrestricted power to produce it 
own supplies, to determine those with whom it will dea 
and to fix the terms and conditions upon which it wil 
make needed purchases.” 
® Ouestion—Can you tell me vd I should do about 
several aliens who are employed in my shop? I have 
heard that if I take a government pce I would have 
to discharge them. 
@ Answer—There is no discrimination against the employ 
ment of aliens as a class on the defense program. With 
out the prior written consent of the War or Nav 
Department, no aliens may be employed where the 
would have access to plans and specifications or woul 
work on contracts which are secret, confidential 
restricted. In such circumstances, the names of ali 
employees together with such information as you ha) 
about them should be submitted to the Secretary of Wa 
or the Secretary of the Navy. 


XI. CIVIL AND MILITARY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The defense procurement program has five phases: 
(1) The Army and Navy must decide what it want 
This depends on the nature of the military and naval 

operations that are anticipated. 

(2) Congress has to appropriate the money to cover the 
cost. Army and Navy estimates are made piecemeal, and 
appropriations, consequently, are made piecemeal as needs 
are realized. The list of needs, both in quantity and kind, 
is revised in the light of observation of the conduct of 
the war abroad. 

(3) Contracts must be placed with suppliers. 

(4) Plants and machinery have to be built, and existing 
plants have to be made ready to undertake execution of 
contracts. 

(5) Production starts. 
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was not appreciated immediately, but realization crew 
with a constantly sharper definition of the defense e: ver. 
gency by the Administration. As the emergency was 
magnified, the Army and Navy enlarged its plans nd 


It is apparent immediately that military procurement 
is a job for both military men and civilians, for the armed 
services and industry. Both the military and industry 
confront a stupendous task. The immensity of this task 


WHO'S WHO IN NATIONAL DEFENSE— 


Army Procurement Officers 


All initial inquiries concerning participa- 
tion in the industrial defense program should 
be directed to the procurement planning dis- 
trict offices and purchasing agencies of the 
supply arms and services located in the field. 
See chapter II, Selling the Army, and write 
for a copy of the Army Purchase Information 
Bulletin (Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
War Department, Washington, D. C.), list- 
ing field offices. 

Procurement officers located in Washing- 
ton, to be consulted only with reference to 
specific problems, are: 

Corps of Engineers, Major John S. Seybold. 


Coast Artillery, Major F. R. Chamberlain, 


Jr. 
Ordnance Department: 

Artillery Material, Lt. Col. W. W. Warner. 

Small Arms Material and Ammunition, Lt. 
Col. G. H. Drewry. 

Artillery Ammunition, Colonel F. H. Miles. 

Surgeon General, Lt. Col. Francis C. Tyng. 

Air Corps, Brig. Gen. O. P. Echols. 

Chemical Warfare Service, Lt. Col. George 
F. Unmacht. 

Signal Corps, Lt. Col. A. A. Farmer. 
Quartermaster Corps (Supply Division): 

General Supplies, Lt. Col. Charles A. Hoss. 

Construction, Major Homer Jones. 

Motor Transportation, Lt. Col. E. S. Van 
Duzen. 

Water Transportation, Lt. Col. Clarence 
H. Kells. 

Railway Transportation, Captain E. C. R. 
Lasher. 

Clothing and Equipage, Col. Robert McG. 
Littlejohn. 

Remount Branch, Col. Edwin Hardy. 

Laundry, Lt. F. H. Koerbel. 

Subsistence, Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan. 


Navy Procurement Officers 


Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
Rear Adm. Ben Moreel, chief of civil engi- 
neers. 
Commander Lewis B. Combs, Corps of 
Civil Engineers. 
Bureau of Ordnance: 
Rear Adm. W. H. P. Blandy. 
Capt. G. B. Davis. 
Bureau of Ships: 
Rear Adm. Samuel M. Robinson. 
Rear Adm. Alexander H. Van Keuren. 
A. Brice Biggers. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 
Rear Adm. Ray Spear, Paymaster General. 
Capt. Ellsworth H. Van Patten, supply 
corps. 
Ben Abbott (civilian employee). 
Bureau of Aeronautics: 
Rear Adm. John H. Towers. 
Capt. Marc A. Mitscher. 


Army and Navy Munitions Board 


Members: The Assistant Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary ot the Navy. 
Executive Committee: 

Capt. E. D. Almy, U.S.N., Shore Establish- 
ments Division, secretary’s office. 

Brig. Gen. H. K. Rutherford, U.S.A. di- 
rector planning branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Capt. A. B. Anderson, U.S.N., chief of 
war procurement planning section, fleet main- 


tenance division, Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Maj. Gen. J. H. Burns, U.S.A., Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Lt. Col. Henry S. Aurand, U.S.A., General 
Staff, G-4 Section. 

Commander G. A. Shattuck (SC) U.S.N., 
Chief of War Plans Division, Bureau of Sup- 
lies and Accounts. 

xecutive Secretaries: 

Col. Charles Hines, C.A.C. (Army). 

Commander L. B. Scott, U.S.N. (Ret.). 


Office for Emergency Management 


William H. McReynolds, administrative as- 
sistant to President Roosevelt and liaison off- 
cer for OEM. 

Office of Production Management. 

Council of National Defense: Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War; Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior; Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce; Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor. Also Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense (see below, National 
Defense Advisory Commission). 

Division of Defense Housing Coordination. 

Defense Communications Board. 

Division of State and Local Cooperation. 


Office of Production Management 


William S. Knudsen (General Motors), Di- 
rector General. 

Sidney Hillman (Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers), Associate Director General. 

Herbert Emmerich (Public Administration 
Clearing House), secretary. 

John Lord O'Brian (O'Brian, Hellings, 
Ulsh and Morey), general counsel. 
Assistant General Counsel: 

Milton Katz (Harvard Law). 

G. S. Smith (Dochert, Smith and Clark). 

Frederick M. Eaton (Wright, Gordon, 
Zachry & Parlin). 

Herbert S. Marks (Trustees, Associated Gas 
& Electric Corp.) 


PRODUCTION DIVISION 

John D. Biggers (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.), director. 

William L. Batt (SKF Industries), deputy 
director. 

MATERIALS BRANCH 

W. Averell Harriman (Union Pacific 
RR.), chief. (Detached for London duty.) 

A. I. Henderson (Cravath, de Gersdorf, 
Swaine & Wood), acting chief. 


Mining and Mineral Products Section 
George M. Moffett (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Cv.), chief. 
Iron and Steel—Samuel E. Hackett (Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co.). 
Aluminum and Magnesium—Frank B. 
Cliffe (General Electric Co.). 
Power—Charles W. Kellogg (Edison Elec- 
tric Inst.). 
Non-ferrous Minerals—R. J. Lund (Ameri- 
can Mining Congress). 
Agriculture and Forest Products Section 
R. R. Deupree (Procter & Gamble), chief. 
Textile—W. Ray Bell (Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of N. Y.). 
Lumber and Timber—unfilled. 


Pulp and Paper—D. C. Everest (Marathon 
Paper Mills Co.). 

Leather and Belting—H. M. McAdoo 
(U.S. Leather Co.). 

Rubber—W. L. Finger (Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association). 


Chemicals and Allied Products Section 

E. R. Weidlein (Mellon Institute), chief. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas—Robert E. 
Wilson (Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.). 

Drugs—Mr. Weidlein and Ernest W. Reid 
(Union Carbide & Carbon Co.) are tempo- 
rarily handling this unit. 

Nitrogen and Coal Tar—Temporarily, Mr. 
Weidlein and Mr. Reid. 

General Chemicals—Temporarily, 
Weidlein and Mr. Reid. 


AIRCRAFT, ORDNANCE AND TOOLS BRANCH 
E. F. Johnson (General Motors), chief. 
Aircraft Section 

Merrill C. Meigs (Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican), chief. 

T. P. Wright (Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Corp.), assistant. 

Engineering Unit—Major E. M. Powers 
(Army Air Corps), chief. 

Production Planning Unit—A. E. Lombard 
(Curtiss-Wright Airplane Corp.), chief. 

Manufacturing Unit—H. A. Brandt (Na- 
tional Tool Co.), chief. 

Ordnance Section 

A. R. Clancy (Pontiac Motor Co.), chief. 

Artillery, Fire Control and Optical Unit— 
L. E. Osborne 7 eee Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.), chief. 

Explosives, Artillery, Ammunition, Bombs 
Unit—Louis de B. McCrady (Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd.), chief. 

Small Arms and Ammunition Unit—E. S. 
Chapman (Chrysler Corp.), chief. 

Tank and Combat Vehicle Unit—W. W. 
Knight, Jr. (Michigan Alkali Co.). 

Tools Section 

Mason Britton (McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.), chief. 

Howard Dunbar (Machine Division, Nor- 
ton Co.), technical chief. 

Alvin B. Einig (Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Corp.), administrative chief. 

Machine Tools Unit—Mason Britton (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.), chief. 

Mill Equipment and Supplies Unit—H. H. 


Mr. 


' Kuhn (Hardware and Supply Co.). 


Heat Treating Unit—Bradley Stoughten 
(Lehigh U.), chief. 

Crane Unit—Sidney Buckley (Shepard 
Niles Crane & Hoist Co.), chief. 

Foundry Equipment Unit—Frank G. 
Steinebach (Penton Publishing Co.), chief. 

Gages Unit—unfilled. 

Machine Tool Electrical Equipment Unit 
—unfilled. 

Forge Equipment and Press Unit—unfilled. 


CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
BRANCH 


W. H. Harrison (American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.), chief. 

Ships—Adm. Emory S. Land (U.S. Mari- 
time Commission), chief. 

Construction—B. D. Hull (Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.), acting chief. 

Equipment (trucks, radios, searchlights, 
etc.)\—J. F. McKernan (Western Electric 
Co.), chief. 
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Congress stepped up appropriations to pay for the 
rogram. 

In the beginning, the Army and Navy turned to firms 
which had been regular suppliers of their frugal peace- 


time requirements. This was one way and certainly a 
quick way of making a start but these firms were no 
better equipped to meet the emergency than the armed 
services themselves, 
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Supplies (clothing, food and equipage, etc.) 
—J. C. Nichols (J. C. Nichols Investment 
Co.), chief. 

DEFENSE CONTRACT SERVICE 

Robert L. Mehornay (North-Mehornay 
Furniture Co.), director. 

Business Section—C. J. Myers (automobile 
distributor), chief. 

Financial Section—Charles 
(Alex Brown & Co.), chief. 

Subcontracting and Engineering Section— 
Joseph E. and Francis L. Trecker (Kearney 
& Trecker), chiefs. 

Contract Section—Joseph P. Cotton (attor- 
ney), chief. 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr. (SEC), special as- 
signments. 

Regional Offices—Located in Federal Re- 
serve Banks and branch banks. 

PRODUCTION PLANNING BOARD 

Samuel Richard Fuller (North American 
Rayon Corp.), chairman. 

Harry E. Hopkins (former Secretary of 
Commerce). 

Adm. William H. Standley (U.S.N., Ret.). 

Maj. Gen. James Henry Burns (Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War). 

George W. Meany (A.F.L.). 

James B. Carey (C.I.O.). 

John L. Pratt (General Motors). 

“ William E. Levis (Owens-Illinois Glass 
0.). 
Robert E. Doherty (Carnegie Inst.). 


PRIORITIES DIVISION 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (U.S. Steel 
Corp.), director. 
J. F. Towers (Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc.), 
assistant director (operations). 
Blackwell Smith (Wright, Gordon, Zachry 
& Parlin), assistant director (policy). 
A. C. C. Hill, Jr. (Guaranty Trust Co.), 
deputy director. 
Consultants from Defense Commission: 
Isador Lubin, Labor Division. 
J. E. Hamm, Price Stabilization Division. 
Ben W. Lewis, Consumer Division. 
C. V. Gregory, Agricultural Division. 
Consultants: 
C. E. Adams (Air Reduction Corp.). 
P. D. Reed (General Electric Co.). 
Minerals and Metals Group 
E. M. Hopkins (Dartmouth College), chair- 
man. 
S. S. Stratton (Harvard School of Business 
Administration), general assistant director. 
E. C. Laird (American Telephone & Tele- 
graph), administrative assistant director. 
Chemicals Group 
Harrison E. Howe (American Chemical So- 
ciety), chairman. 
Commercial Aircraft Group 
A. D. Whiteside (Dun and Bradstreet), 
chairman. 
Charles Halcomb (Procter & Gamble), 
assistant group executive. 
Tools and Equipment Group 
D. S. Kimball (Cornell U.), chairman. 
R. E. Flanders (Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co.), group executive. 
L. R. Hawkins (Warner & Swasey), assist- 
ant group executive. 


S. Garland 


General Products Group 
W. E. Wickenden (Case School of Applied 
Science), chairman. 


C. H. Matthiessen, Jr. (Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co.), assistant group executive. 


Priorities Board (Advisory to OPM) 
William S. Knudsen, ex officio. 
Sidney Hillman, ex officio. 

E. R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman. 
John D. Biggers. 

Donald M. Nelson. 

Advisory representatives: 

Under Secretary of War. 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Maj. Gen. R. C. Moore, Army. 
Capt. A. B. Anderson, Navy. 
Defense Commissioners. 


PURCHASES DIVISION 
Donald M. Nelson (Sears, Roebuck & Co.), 
director. 
Douglas C. MacKeachie (Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.), deputy director. 
Logan Morrill (Frost & Jacobs), counsel. 
Clothing 
Harry Camp (Consolidated Millinery Co.), 
chief. 
Walter P. Pecker (J. C. Penney Co.), 
special assistant. 
Lumber and Paper 
Walter Shorter (International Paper Co.), 
special assistant on paper and packaging. 
William A. Summerhays (Illinois Central 
RR.), special assistant on lumber. 


Subsistence and Supplies 

Howard B. Cunningham (National Biscuit 
Co.), chief. 

John A. Martin (Wesco Foods Co.), per- 
ishable foods. 

William Price (Dodd Packing Corp.), meat 
packing. 

Alec Searle (Safeway Stores), meat packing. 

Ralph C. Samsell (American Fruit and 
Produce Auction Association), produce. 


National Defense Advisory 
Commission 


LABOR DIVISION 
Sidney Hillman (Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers), commissioner. 
Maxwell Brandwen (Zsold & Brandwen), 
legal adviser. 


Eric Nicol (Budget Bureau, 
Dept.), administrative assistant. 


Treasury 


Labor Relations Section 

Isador Lubin (Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
executive assistant. 

Edwin D. Bransome (Vanadium Corp. of 
America). 

John Owens, for C.1.0. 

Joseph D. Keenan, for A.F.L. 

W. Ellison Chalmers, liaison with U.S. 
Conciliation Service, Dept. of Labor. 


Labor Supply Section 
Chanaing R. Dooley (Socony-Vacuum 
Co.), executive assistant on training within 
industry. 
Floyd W. Reeves (U. of Chicago), execu- 
tive assistant on vocational training. 

PRICE STABILIZATION DIVISION 
Leon Henderson (SEC), commissioner. 
John E. Hamm (Russell Sage Foundation), 

deputy commissioner. 
C. A. Bishop (Penn Economy League), di- 


tector, price section. 


David Ginsburgh (SEC) director, legal 
tion. 

Richard Gilbert (Department of Com 
merce), director, defense economics section 

F. T. Ostrander (Treasury Dept.), director 
defense finance section. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
Chester C. Davis (Federal Reserve), co: 


missioner. 

J. B. Hutson (Agricultural 
Adm.), deputy commissioner. 

Samuel H. Sabin (Export-Import Bank of 
Washington), executive assistant and legal 
adviser. 

J. K. Galbraith (American Farm Bureau 
Federation), rural labor and plant location 

Raymond C. Miller (Export-Import Bank 
of Washington), foreign trade. 

George W. Livingston (Millers National 
Federation), food supply. 

Clifford V. Gregory (Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead), agricultural priorities 

R. K. Thompson (Federal Reserve Board 
administrative assistant. 

Carol S. Piper (Federal Reserve Board 
secretary. 

H. B. Boyd (Agricultural Adjustment 
Adm.), and J. P. Cavin (Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics), economists. 


TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
Ralph Budd (Chicago, Burlington & 


uincy), commissioner. 

Karl W. Fischer (Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy), deputy commissioner. 

A. Francis Swinburne (Association of Amer 
ican Railroads), executive assistant. 


CONSUMER DIVISION 

Harriet Elliott (Woman's College, Univ. 
of North Carolina), commissioner. 

Dr. Caroline F. Ware (American U.), pol 
icy assistant. 

John M. Cassels (Institute for Consumer 
Education), administrative assistant. 

Frances Knight (WPA), special assistant 

Frances Montgomery (J. R. McCarl), ad 
ministrative officer. 

Ben W. Lewis (Oberlin College), 
economics section. 

Loda Mae Davis, acting chief of civic con 
tacts section. 


Adjustment 


chief of 


Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination 


Charles F. Palmer (Palmer, Inc.), 
nator. 

Herbert S. Colton (Federal Housing Ad 
ministration), legal adviser. 

Carl Henry Monsees (National Association 
of Housing Officials), executive assistant. 

Carl L. Bradt (Detroit Housing Commis 
sion), special assistant. 

Jacob Crane (U.S. Housing Authority), as 
sistant coordinator. 

Samuel J. Dennis (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce), director of analysis 

William V. Reed (U.S. Housing Author 
ity), director of standards. 

Harold E. Pomeroy (Sacramento Housing 
Authority), director of homes registration 

Mathias Niewenhous (Stadium Operating 
Co., Inc.), liaison officer. 

Joseph A. Fowler (Memphis Housing Au 
thority), principal regional coordinator. 


coordi 
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Expansion of industrial operations involves problems 
which, in a sense, are neither the concern nor the responsi- 
bility of the Army and Navy but are problems which 
must be licked in order to get delivery of desired quanti- 
ties in the desired time. This makes necessary a civilian 
organization, supplementing the military organization 
and bringing to it the business man’s operating point 
of view. 

Primarily for this reason, the President, on May 28, 
1940, appointed the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. At that time, the defense program was entering the 
contract-placing stage. The commission drew no specifi- 
cations, signed no contracts. This was still the function 
of the Army and Navy, but the commission took a hand 
in the negotiation of contracts. All contracts over $500,- 
600 cleared through the commission in order that the 
way might be prepared to assure their fulfillment. 

As originally set up, the Defense Commission com- 
prised seven divisions. One of these was Industrial Mate- 
rials, under Edward R. Stettinius, Jt., which was respon- 
sible for lining up a continuous supply of raw materials, 
including so-called stockpiles of strategic and critical 
materials, such as tin, tungsten, etc., which are largely 
obtained from foreign sources. Provision of adequate 
power to turn the wheels of increasing productive capacity 
likewise became the responsibility of the Industrial Mate- 
rials Division. Where scarcity existed, supplies were built 
up by enlarging domestic production, developing substi- 
tute materials, or arranging for increased imports from 
foreign sources. 

There was also the Production Division, originally 
headed by William S. Knudsen, which took on the job 
of expediting actual production of the finished articles 
to be delivered on contracts—airplanes, tanks, machine 
guns, munitions, uniforms. This involved obtaining wide 
use of available manufacturing facilities not previously 
employed by the Army and Navy. Recently the emphasis 
has shifted from building whole new plants—except in 
lines such as tanks, aircraft, and powder manufacture, 
where this is obviously required by the nature of the 
operation—to utilizing existing manufacturing facilities 
adaptable to the manufacture of military items, and also 
shops equipped with general-purpose machinery capable 
of turning out parts. 


Three P’s: Production, Priorities, Purchases 

The Industrial Materials and Production Divisions of 
the Defense Commission were merged when the Presi- 
dent on Jan. 7, 1941, established the Office of Production 
Management comprising three divisions: Production, 
under John D. Biggers; Priorities, under Stettinius; and 
Purchases, under Donald M. Nelson. The reorganization 
marked the transition from the initial contract-letting 
stage to the plant make-ready and production stages. 
Industrial concerns had their orders. Now the job was 
tooling up and getting the stuff out. 

Headed by Knudsen as Director General and Hillman 
as Associate Director General, the OPM was created as 
an operating body, whereas the Defense Commission 
had been purely advisory and, therefore, handicapped in 
obtaining effective application of its plans. Empowered 
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Wanted fast: airplane engines. Assigned to their pro- 
duction: General Motors, Ford, Packard, Studebakcr. 


to exercise authority vested in the President with respect 
to conduct of the defense program, OPM is responsible 
only to him. 

Where the Defense Commission in its original “advi- 
sory” capacity could only recommend that the Army, 
Navy, or a contractor do thus and so, the OPM can 
enforce its decisions to the end that industry shall serve 
the military establishment to the utmost degree of eff- 
ciency of which it is capable. 

OPM absorbed the functions and personnel of the 
Industrial Materials and Production Divisions of the 
Defense Commission, but other divisions were not 
greatly disturbed. 

Placing Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman in joint author- 
ity is an attempt to promote the defense program by 
maintaining a check-and-balance relationship between 
management and labor. The Defense Commission’s 
Labor Division still is responsible for mobilizing and 
training the manpower needed and averting work stop- 
pages in defense contracts. Other divisions keep an eye 
on transportation to see that the supply of raw materials 
and finished products moves smoothly; check speculative 
price rises and profiteering (see chapter XIII, Price Con- 
trols); prevent shortages; and utilize surpluses of farm 
produce. 

In a larger sense, what remains of the Defense Com- 
mission, since creation of OPM from its rib, is devoted 
to serving the Administration’s resolve that the defense 
program shall advance rather than interfere with the 
New Deal’s economic and social objectives. 

Evidence that the Defense Commission’s original 
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framework was not big enough for its enlarging job was 
the creation over a period of months of several auxiliary 
units. Three of these were assigned to Mr. Nelson, who 
became the Coordinator of Purchases, the Administrator 
of Priorities, and head of the Office of Small Business 
Activities. The first two units have become main divi- 
sions of OPM—Purchases still under Nelson, Priorities 
under Stettinius, (see chapter XII, Priorities). The third 
was reorganized as the Defense Contract Service under 
Robert L. Mehornay (see chapter VIII, Subcontracting), 
a section of OPM’s Production Division. 

Creation of the new Division of Purchases has clari- 
fied working arrangements with the Army and Navy. 
The latter continue to initiate and execute contracts and 
have final responsibility for materials specifications and 
for fixing specific delivery dates on contracts. The Direc- 
tor of Purchases has practical control of buying policies 
and procedures, however, and all contracts for $500,000 
and over (and sometimes for lesser amounts) which previ- 
ously cleared through the Production Division of the 
Defense Commission now are routed by the Army and 
Navy to the OPM’s Division of Purchases for clearance 
before awards are made. 


XII. PRIORITIES 


Each of 150 plants is in the market for a boring 
mill this month. Only a hundred can be manufactured. 
Who gets them? By classical economics, the ones that 
want them most will pay highest, and the price will rise 
until fifty plants are squeezed out. But it doesn’t always 
work that way in peacetime, and it never does in war or 
near-war. In the present emergency someone must decide 
which delivery is more important to the armament pro- 
gram. Priorities are the mechanism of decision. ‘The 
priorities system protects suppliers from conflicting de- 
mands by the Army and Navy and from importunities 
by commercial customers. 

Legal authority exists by which orders issued by the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, Coast 
and Geodetic Surv ey, and National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics may be given priority over private and 
export orders. In addition, under special legislation, 
powers exist by which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may establish priorities on land transportation, 
the Maritime Commission on ship transport, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission on power, and the Federal 
Communications Commission on telephone, radio, and 
telegraph communications. 

Outside the field of legal priorities—when it comes to 
putting one non-governmental order ahead of another— 
is the “voluntary” priority. ‘The real distinction between 
voluntary and compulsory priorities is that compul- 
sory priorities have specific statutory backing and _vol- 
untary priorities haven’t. This fact was clouded at first 
by a desire to gloss over the situation, which led to 
description of nearly all priorities as voluntary. As the 
Administration has moved more frankly towards a war 
economy, the euphemisms have been dropped. 

Even the voluntary priorities are compulsory in effect, 
for there are a host of extra-legal pressures which can be 
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exerted on a supplier who fails in “voluntary coopera 
tion.” ‘The voluntary-compulsory distinction is actually 
of little interest except to lawvers. 

Authority to issue pnorities first rested in the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, then was vested briefly in a 
Priorities Board of the Defense Commission. 
1941, it was assigned by the President to the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production Management under 
I:dward R. Stettinius, Jr. A new Pnorities Board, com 
posed of the major officers of OPM, serves in an advisory 
capacity on priorities, but full administrative authority 
resides in the division. 


In January, 


Job for Munitions Board 

The Munitions Board continues to determine the r ” 
tive urgency of different types of war equipment. It : 
handles the paper work on those phases of the priority 
system which can be reduced to a formula—i.c.., 
of ratings on government prime contracts for items whose 
preferred status is well established and on the first sub 
contracts arising out of such prime contracts, provided 
the subcontract is tor a recognized critical item. In this 
work the board is functioning, technically, as agent for 
OPM; the priority ratings it issues carry Mr. Stettinius’ 
signature. 

Priorities on all other types of contracts—on govern 
ment orders for non-critical items, on non-government 
orders (including British orders), and on orders for raw 
materials—are handled directly by the Priorities Division 
of OPM. This work, at present, is all routed through 
Washington. Eventually the 
probably establish regional offices. 

With only one exception so far, it is particular orders 
that have been given priority ratings rather than any class 
of orders or any whole industry. The exception is the 
machine-tool industry. Machine tools can only be deliv- 
ered on priority ratings. Furthermore, a blanket rating has 
been issued for everything—down to erasers and carbon 
paper—needed by the tool builders for the physical expan 
sion of their own plants. But even the tool builders still 
have to get a specific rating on an order for, say, a forging 
to go into a tool being manufactured for a customer 

Foundation of the routine priorities system handled 


granting 


Priorities Division will 


Automotive industry plants have swung into parts manu 
facture for planes—crankshafts, for instance. 
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by the Munitions Board is a list of “critical” items— 
items for which the demand is greater than the current 
supply. 

Exact composition of this list is a military secret, but 
it obviously includes machine tools and most manu- 
factured ordnance and aircraft items. Raw materials are 
not on this list. 

Whenever an Army or Navy order is issued for an 
item on the critical list or for a product requiring in its 
manufacture one of the items on the list, a priority rating 
is attached to that particular order by the Munitions 
Board. The priority order carries a symbol indicating its 
degree of urgency (A-l-a, A-l-e, A-10, B-1, etc.). It directs 
the contractor to make delivery on the date specified in 
the contract, even though, to do so, he has to defer 
delivery on orders with no rating or with a lower rating. 
There is another, seldom used, type of rating, the AA. 
Attached to an emergency order, this directs the supplier 
to make the earliest delivery physically possible, no mat- 
ter what other commitments he has to sacrifice. 


What Determines Precedence 

Human nature being what it is, most priorities carry 
the A-l rating. Hence it has been necessary to break 
this down into sub-classifications corresponding to various 
types of orders. Precedence is based partly on military 
urgency, partly on production situations. Thus orders 
for machine tools for government arsenals usually carry 
an A-l-a rating. Repair parts for existing airplanes, .50- 
calibre machine guns, aircraft cannon, and a number of 
other items rate A-l-b. Aircraft engines are A-l-c, air- 
planes A-1-d, etc. 

In order that a prime contractor with a priority rating 
may actually make delivery on the scheduled date, he 
needs to get preference from his subcontractors. To sub- 
contracts for items on the critical list he can “extend” his 
priority rating more or less automatically. He fills out a 
form, addressed to the subcontractor, which says, in 
essence: “My government contract bears a priority rating 
of ————. Its completion on the scheduled date de- 
mands that you make prompt delivery on your contract 
with me, to which I, therefore, extend my preference 
rating.” Correctness of this declaration is certified to by 
the Army or Navy representative at the plant. Under 
this procedure, the subcontract bears the same rating as 
the prime contract to which it attaches. Although a 
government contract for machine tools would ordinarily 
bear a rating of A-la, a machine-tool order issued by an 
airplane manufacturer might bear a rating of A-l-d, the 
same rating as his contract for planes. 


Special Needs, Special Consideration 

This automatic system of extending ratings cannot be 
carried beyond the first subcontract. If that were per- 
mitted, the whole of industry would soon be entangled in 
a network of conflicting priorities. When a subcontractor 
with an extended priority rating from the primary con- 
tractor decides that he needs a rating on an order issued 
to a supplier, he must fill out a form, “Application for 
Priority Rating,” giving full details of his situation, and 
send it to the Priorities Division of OPM. The division 
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considers each case submitted to it for adjudic ition 
on its merits. 

Similarly, whenever a situation arises that does not fi 
into the pattern—if a rating is needed on a subcontract 
for a non-critical item, if a subcontract needs a h:gher 
rating than its parent contract, etc.—the case goes <irect 
to OPM rather than to the Munitions Board. 

For an official text of priorities regulations write to 
Division of Priorities, Office of Production Manager ient, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Circular No. 2. 

The first formal priority system on raw materials was 
established for aluminum (quickly followed by mag. 
nesium, nickel, and neoprene), which previously had been 
handled like other scarce items—by simply directing the 
supplier to meet defense needs first and leaving it to him 
to determine for himself what are defense orders. (It js 
sometimes possible, of course, for the supplier to obtain 
general guidance from existing priority ratings.) 

The much tighter system first instituted for aluminum 
set the pattern for similar moves affecting other basic 
commodities. The Aluminum Company of America and 
aluminum fabricators were told to make delivery strictly 
in accordance with priority ratings. To the large number 
of orders which were obviously to be used for national 
defense but did not yet have a priority rating, the 
producers were directed arbitrarily to assign a temporary 
rating of A-2. 

This system goes even farther in that the Priorities 
Division assumes the job of deciding the relative impor- 
tance of non-defense orders. When all defense needs are 
satisfied, there will usually not be enough supplies left to 
meet civilian needs. Therefore, the producers and pr- 
mary fabricators are ordered to submit their order books 
once a month to the Priorities Division. The division 
will first check for defense and British preference and 
will then indicate which commercial orders are to be 
filled out of what aluminum remains—whether the manu- 
facturers of, say, automobiles or kitchenware shall be cut. 


Giving the British a Break 

How to set up machinery for giving preference to 
British orders has been a vexing question from the start. 
There was originally no legal authority for such action, 
so any methods used had to be “voluntary.” ‘The Defense 
Commission considered establishing a single high rating 
to apply to British orders. This plan was dropped, and 
what priorities were assigned to the British were classified 
according to the urgency of the particular item, on the 
same principle as U.S. government orders. Such priori- 
ties came from OPM, rather than from the Munitions 
Board. In practice, the normal way of handling the prob- 
lem has been informally to notify producers that British 
orders come first, no matter what the priority rating on 
their other work—thus, in effect, giving a blanket rating 
to the British Supply Council. However, the whole prob- 
lem becomes obsolete with passage of the lease-lend 
bill, which, in effect, converts British orders into 
American ones. 

Fundamentally, the priorities problem is an expression 
of the “guns or butter” dilemma. And the day the first 
priority is instituted, the question is answered: guns; both 
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Center sections of bombing planes like these are scheduled for manufacture on the production floors of Detr 


if possible, but guns anyway. The rest is detail—finding 
out in what fields the choice must be made and organ- 
izing the machinery of enforcement. 

As the civilian demand begins to exceed the available 
supply of what is left for civilian use after defense 
demands have been satisfied, the rationing of the “butter” 
will spread. For rationing, among other things, is a price 
control measure. It holds down prices by artificially 
restricting the demand side of the supply-demand equa- 
tion. It will have to be applied to civil commodities as 
an inflation-resistant. 

The men administering priorities have no desire to 
regulate the economy of the country. They are appalled, 
if nothing else, by the paper work of their job and have 
moved slowly into new fields. But the logic of the situa- 
tion is against them. Priorities are bound to extend; as 
they do, they can hardly escape being used as the policing 
power in the huge structure of extra-legal economic regu- 
lation already being created. 
® Question—I have a contract for making shoes for the 
Army and I am meeting the delivery dates specified. Is 
it likely that the government will require that its con- 
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tracts be given priority over commercial orders that | 
have on my books? 

© Answer—Priorities may be avoided entirely in the pri 
curement of food, clothing, equipage and other quarter 
master supplies. In this line of goods, the Army and 
Navy, in conjunction with the Division of Purchases o 
the Office for Production Management, is pursuing 
policy of scheduling defense buying during the 
slack periods in commercial buying. 

® Question—Our machine-tool company has sudden! 
received subcontract orders from five primary contractor 
all due at practically the same time, because all the 
primary contracts carry preference ratings and the sub 
contract orders have been properly countersigned by th 
procurement officers. We can’t complete delivery on 
the orders by the dates specified. 
contractor go to get this straightened out? 

@ Answer—Consult the Machine ‘Tool Section of OPM 
Production Division. But don’t take more orders thas 
you think you can handle. A priority rating does not 
itself force anyone to take a contract. Authority exist 
for compulsory orders, but it hasn't been exercised 
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priority doesn’t mean anything until an order has been 
signed. 

© Question—We have a good primary contract but we 
also have two subcontracts with higher preference ratings 
than the primary one. We want to finish that one on 
time because we would like to have more prime contracts, 
but we can’t do it if we have to fuss around with the 
subcontracts. What's the answer? 

@ Answer—The subcontracts come first. Priorities are not 
always painless. 

© Question—Our concern has a nice subcontract but can’t 
get some needed raw material because the company which 
supplies it says it has its hands full on a dozen prime con- 
tracts for the Army and Navy. To whom does the sub- 
contractor go under these circumstances? 

¢ Answer—To his prime contractor, who then asks Wash- 
ington for help. 

@ Question—Is there any likelihood that emergency 
freight-car service rules will be applied any time soon? 
@ Answer—The Defense Commission expects temporary 
shortages of cars in the fall peaks of 1941 and 1942. It 
hopes to get along through voluntary deferring of ship- 
ments by non-defense industries. Maybe it can; maybe 
it can’t. 


XIll. PRICE CONTROLS 


“The essence of the Preparedness Program is the get- 
ting of an adequate supply of materials of the proper 
quality in the shortest space of time possible. Considera- 
tions of price alone are highly important, but in the 
emergency are not governing. . . . Price, while not the 
sole consideration, is of outstanding significance, and 
every effort must be made to secure a fair price. This 
must take recognition, among other things, of determina- 
tion of proper cost factors.”—Excerpt from the general 
principles governing the letting of national-defense con- 
tracts adopted by the Defense Commission, Sept. 6, 
1940. 

When all is said and done, supply comes first; price 
is secondary in the close-up execution of the procure- 
ment program. Some protection from the demands of 
necessity in immediate situations is furnished, however, 
by the Administration’s broad policy, key to which is 
the President’s assertion that the defense program should 
make no millionaires and that nobody should be allowed 
to clip the eagle’s wings to feather his own nest. 

Rather effective application has been given to this anti- 
profiteering policy by the public crackdown method so 
familiar in General Hugh Johnson’s rule of NRA and 
no less potent on the tongues of Defense Commissioner 
Leon Henderson and Thurman Arnold, chief of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice. Eloquent 
defender of all consumers is Harriet Elliott, the distaff 
member of the Defense Commission. 

The Price Stabilization Division under Mr. Henderson 
was set up in the Defense Commission to watch the 
impact of the defense program on the price structure, 
assure fair prices for defense materials by voluntary 
methods insofar as they are adequate, and by public 
exposure if voluntary action is grudging. If that fails, 
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various forms of duress may be applied in specific ci: yy). 
stances before resort is taken to fixing prices undc: the 
express and implied powers vested in the Preside: + py 
Section 9 of the Selective Service Act—the section \ hich 
authorizes conscription of plants and products b the 
President. 


Prompt Action This Time 

Prompt establishment of price-control machiner\ hj; 
in itself had a salutary effect to date. In the World \Var, 
the price-fixing committee of the War Industries |) ard 
was not set up until March, 1918, and the delay presum. 
ably had a great deal to do with price pyramiding ‘hen, 
Early establishment of restraint in the present cmer. 
gency period has been implemented by continuous col. 
lection of information concerning the real supply and 
demand situation in the various markets. Publication of 
this information has been effective in many cascs in 
preventing accumulation of abnormally large inventories, 
which itself forces prices up, as a hedge against higher 
ptices. 

Certain other factors which contributed to the price 
spiraling of the last war now are either absent or unimpor- 
tant. Competitive bidding by European governments 
and by agencies of our own government has been largely, 
although not wholly, eliminated by a coordinated pur. 
chasing program. This is being given constantly greater 
effect by purchasing methods which take advantage of 
normal seasonal slack periods in various industries and 
by scheduling execution of defense contracts, where pos. 
sible, so as to reduce interference with normal industrial 
operations and commercial requirements. 

There is an evident determination to keep prices from 
rising to the point which would bring high-cost pro- 
ducers, who could not otherwise operate, into the defense 
picture. Imports have been boosted where that alterna- 
tive was available; stockpiles of various commodities have 
been accumulated; and encouragement has been given 
to the development of substitutes. 


No More “Cost Plus 10%” 


In awarding defense contracts, competitive bidding is 
still adhered to where it will produce supplies of the 
quantity, quality, and kind needed. Negotiation of con- 
tracts for the procurement of articles involving many 
complications in design and manufacture incident to 
quantity production necessarily allows more latitude as 
to price, but the “cost plus 10%” contract of World War 
days is out. Instead, there has been applied to construc- 
tion of government-owned plants, Army cantonments, 
and so-called naval public works an “estimated cost plus 
fixed fee,” which is limited by law to 7% in Army con- 
tracts and 6% in Navy work (see chapter IV, Special 
Procurement Methods). 

The principal factors with which the Price Stabilization 
Division has had to contend are (1) the enormous de- 
mands, frequently short-term, but nonetheless serious, for 
materials, as in the case of lumber for cantonment build- 
ing, and (2) speculative demands anticipating future 
shortages and higher prices, as in the case of steel and 
aluminum scrap. 
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(‘0 apply the President's principle that no millionaires 
shall be made in this emergency, the Price Stabilization 
Division has adopted the working rule that prices have 
to be related to costs, not to scarcity. Replacement value, 
to which business men cling so tenaciously to justify price 
advances, is considered but is not regarded as a good 
yardstick because the gobbling up of supplies itself cre- 
ates its own replacement value. 

Defense officials are sympathetic with fabricators’ de- 
sire to build up inventory beyond current requirements in 
order to protect future production but not to the extent 
of bidding up prices now and perhaps curtailing produc- 
tion elsewhere for lack of materials. 

Cost increases, when proved legitimate, are recognized, 
including increases in !abor costs which are not offset by 
decreased unit costs resulting from increased production. 
The Price Stabilization Division's staff notes a tendency 
occasionally on the part of manufacturers to exaggerate 
the importance of labor costs in the determination of 
prices—oftentimes when management's own practices 
may have a much greater effect on prices. 


Applying the Pressures 

Private conferences have been held by the Price Stabil- 
ization Division in the effort to curb price rises by volun- 
tary, cooperative means. When this fails, public ‘ ‘crack- 
downs” are invoked, with threats of dire action to be 
taken if substantial and durable relief is not forthcoming. 
Mr. Henderson and his staff are resourceful. ‘Their activ- 
ity is selective, directed at particular price problems. Gov- 
ernment interests now project into so many crevices in 
the country’s economy that there’s hardly any place that 
the government can’t stick in a knife and twist a bit. 

The first regulatory action taken by the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Division actually to fix prices established a ceiling 
for the prices of second-hand machine tools by tying 
them, percentage fashion, to the price of new machine 
tools, in accord with a sliding scale based on age and 
condition. For observance of this price schedule, the 
division still relies mainly on exposing the activities 
of offenders to Congress and to the public in general. 
If necessary, the government’s power of commandeer- 


All along the line, careful inspection. The gage checks 
the accuracy of G. M. tools for forging shellcases, 
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ing and requisitioning the facilities of the offenders will 
be asserted. 

© Question—Leon Henderson is having a conference with 
the leading producers in my industry. He demands that 
the price of our product be cut at once by the entire 
industry, “or else.” If the leading producers agree, how 
about the threat that Thurman Arnold will charge 
antitrust law violation? The Supreme Court has held 
that any combination or agreement having the ag 
and effect of stabilizing the price of any commodity in 
interstate commerce is illegal per se, and that it is imma 
terial if such stabilization brings about reasonable prices 

or even lower prices. It seems to me that we're on a 
spot—indicted if we do, damned if we don't. 

© Answer—T/his is admittedly a ticklish problem. Assut 
ances have been given by Mr. Arnold that industries 
which attempt to curb prices by concerted action at the 
request of the Price Stabilization Division will be im 
mune from antitrust prosecution for the duration, so 
long as the ceiling price does not become the floor in 
practice. As the Price Stabilization Division doesn’t 
sponsor price-fixing by agreement, Mr. 
tional immunity is not operative. If the members of an 
industry or manufacturing group individually don’t 

spond to the Price Division’s behest to curb prices, price 
ceilings will be established, as in the case of second 

hand machine tools. 

Whatever action is taken by an industry looking to 
the control of prices should be taken only at the direct 
suggestion of Mr. Henderson and only after consultation 
with Mr. Arnold. Industry price- fixing without approval 
of the Defense Commission will still be liable to prose 
cution, for Mr. Arnold is on the alert against revival of 
the intra-industry price-fixing technique of the NRA—a 
technique which he suspects various business groups hope 
to reestablish under the defense program. 
®@ Question—I deal in second-hand machine tools, and | 
can sell them to producers with defense contracts at 
prices high above the schedule suggested by the Division 
of Price Stabilization. If I choose to ignore the suggested 
prices, what can the government do? 
© Answer—Better choose to play ball. In the first place, 
the Price Stabilization Division is not “suggesting” prices, 
and anyone who says so is just being polite. Prices for 
second-hand machine tools have been fixed—in relation 
to new tool prices—and the Defense Commission intends 
that they shall stay fixed. Any attempt to sell above the 
fixed prices will invite a very unpleasant “crackdown” 
which is expected to be enough to deter most dealers 
and purchasers from deals above the prescribed levels 

If public exposure and condemnation fail, drastic meas 
ures can be taken. Under Section 9 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act, any manufacturer may be 
compelled to furnish any products or materials which 
may be requested of a nature usually supplied by such 
manufacturer. The President is empowered to take over 
and operate any manufacturing plant whose owners refusé 
to supply products at reasonable prices. The manufa: 
turers will be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
subject to imprisonment for not more than three years 


and a fine up to $50,000. 


Arnold’s condi 
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Kor defense: absolute perfection required. 


Only parts 


with an “O.K.” tag move on to assembly lines. 


Only manufacturers are specifically made liable by the 
law, but defense officials are confident that it can be 
extended to cover dealers. 
® Question—I own a small copper mine in Michigan 
which cannot be operated profitably on anything less 
than a price of 15¢ a pound for copper, if I pay what 
the union considers a “living wage.” The government 
refuses to allow prices to go higher than 12¢ and has 
gone to the length of buying South American copper to 
keep the price at that level, when American mines hiring 
\merican workmen could be supplving some of the cop- 
per so desperately needed. Isn’t this fixed price unjust to 
American business men and working men? 
® Answer—The government’s answer to this is that so 
long as plenty of copper is readily available—in South 
America—at prices under the domestic market price, the 
government would be foolish to allow the price to go 
higher. Government economists point out that if the 
price were allowed to go to 15¢, the copper costs of the 
whole defense program would be immediately increased 
by 25%, for no copper would be available at less than 
that price, regardless of lower costs enjoyed by some 
producers. Furthermore, only a small fraction would be 
added to current American production, the maximum 
additional production at 15¢ probably being less than 5% 

As for the unemployed miners, the government's view 
is that the manpower would be more efficiently used else- 
where, that the enormous additional cost required to put 
a comparatively few men back to work isn’t worth while. 
If it ever becomes necessary to bring marginal copper 
mines into production, an effort may be made to nego- 
tiate for the marginal copper on a separate basis, so 
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that the high prices necessary to get marginal pro: 
would not be extended to the industry’s total prod 
© Question—W hat if the government fixes the pric 
for my product and then the labor union starts to ;ajy 
hob about higher wages? Can I get the governm ' 
raise the ceiling price? 

© Answer—If your workers can show that you can 
to pay higher wages and still maintain normal ea1 
Washington would be inclined to favor higher wagc. ay¢ 
no higher prices. In other words, the matter rests oy 
your profits. If your profit ratio is increasing, vou don 
stand a chance. Neither the President nor the publ 
has sympathy for increasing profits on the national 
emergency. If your profits are increasing percentage wis: 
you can expect that increased wage demands will vet 
friendly ear in Washington. 

© Question—! am a zinc fabricator with a virtual guar 
antee of enough orders to keep my plant operating at 
capacity for the next two years, but I am not sure | cay 
get the zinc I am going to need. I am willing to go above 
the market right now if necessary to get a two-year stock 
pile in place of the six-month inventory I have been carn 
ing. Will I get in trouble with the Defense Commission 
if I try to do so? 

e Answer—Yes. Washington is as anxious as you are t 
maintain full production without any curtailment due t 
lack of materials sometime in the future. But Wash 
ington sees the whole picture, with dozens of fabricator: 
needing zinc. 

If you bid up the price now to insure your own needs, 
you commit two sins by defense standards. You raise 
prices for the whole business community in order to pro 
tect yourself against price increases later. And you take 
just so much zinc out of the market and out of produc 
tion in the near future to protect your own production 
in the more distant future. 

Washington's effort is to maintain a flow of essential 
materials like zinc to all fabricators to the end that maxi 
mum production will be maintained everywhere without 
any breakdowns. To insure defense fabricators against 
future short: iges, the OPM will invoke priorities if neces 
sary. And to insure you against exorbitant prices the 
Defense Commission’s Division of Price Stabilization wil 
set a ceiling price if prices get way out of line. Zinc 
requirements for the defense program will be safeguarded 
for each fabricator by a determined effort to insure ade 
quate supplies for all fabricators, even if the industry has 
to work from hand to mouth some of the time. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“A Guidebook to Defense—How to Do Business 
with the Government” is another of Business Week's 
Reports to Executives. Copies will be available in 
reprint form at 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11] or more, 
quantity-prices will be quoted on request. Requests 
for reprints should be addressed to: 

Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 
Business Week, 

330 West 42nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
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GIFT TO AMERICAN 
MOTORISTS 


1941 


L600 miles o VL wg vous 
cutgy month! 


—-FROM THE NATION’S 


TRUCKING 


LAN now on the grandest 
year of motoring you've ever 
had. Because — 

Stretching out ahead of you 
are glorious new highways your 
wheels have never touched. Roads 
that take you over magnificent 
new scenic routes. Roads to state 
parks and picnic grounds. Roads 
to new camp sites — lakes — and 
fishing streams. Roads that make 
your car more enjoyable — more 
useful — whether you're traveling 
on business — or just for fun. 

BUILT FOR you! 

Many of these new highways 
will seldom be used by trucks 
although trucks helped make 
their construction possible. In 
fact, truck taxes every month are 
enough to build 1,600 miles of 
modern roads. That’s a tremend- 


INDUSTRY 


ous contribution. Yet trucking 
does still more. 


Trucks save you money on 
everything you eat—wear—buy! 

You save directly — because no 
other form of transportation pro- 
vides the overall speed — flexibil- 
ity—and economy —of motor 
freight. 

You save indirectly — because 
trucks make modern farming and 
modern production methods pos- 
tible—linking the assembly lines 
of factories together — reducing 
costs on farms — increasing effi- 


ciency all around. 


In the meantime — new higb- 
ways —and better truck equip- 
ment—add vastly to our National 
Defense. 

Can you think of any industry 
that gives you more? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Upsurgein Salmon 


Carryover is smallest in 
recent years, and “boss union” 
has simplified industry's labor 
problems, packers report. 


Salmon packers traditionally are either 

riding the crest of the wave or rolling 
in the trough. Right now leaders in the 
highly-speculative industry are more op- 
timistic than they've been in many 
years. ‘I'wo chief reasons are: (1) Carry- 
over from last season, usually their most 
troublesome problem, is smaller than 
any in recent years and current stocks 
probably will be completely sold out 
before 1941 production hits the market 
around August. (2) ‘The industry’s com- 
plicated labor relations tangle is on the 
way to being simplified largely because 
of the industry-wide “boss union,” 
Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., which late 
last month began its second year of 
negotiations in Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco with the score or so of unions 
involved in catching and canning the 
“silver horde.” 
@ Short Pack—Reason for the happy 
carryover situation is that the 1940 pack 
was only 5,548,902 cases, close to half a 
million cases below the 1939 pack, and 
more than a million and a half below 
1938. ‘The short pack last season was 
due to government restrictions on fish- 
ing in Alaskan waters and the fact that 
San Francisco packers didn’t go fishing 
at all when the pre-season negotiations 
with the unions failed to result in con- 
tracts. 

The short pack plus government buy- 

ing has brought prices that even the 
traditionally conservative salmon spokes- 
men regard as “satisfactory.” Says J. E. 
Salmon, president of the Oceanic Sales 
Co., Seattle, “Packers who produce the 
salmon are in control of the market and 
that, of course, is as it should be.” 
@ “Boss Union” Works—When Alaska 
Salmon Industry, Inc., was formed last 
year (BW—Mar.16°40,p33) it attracted 
nationwide attention, particularly among 
industrial-relations specialists interested 
in the trend toward collective bargain- 
ing by employers. ‘The industry's labor 
relations were enmeshed in a maze of 
uncertain and overlapping bargaining 
units, disputed rights of representation, 
and the fact that there was no central 
organization empowered to speak for 
the employers. 

Last month, Henry Van Hoevenberg, 
manager of A.S.I., summarized first sea- 
son’s results thus: “We feel we have 
made great progress in laying the foun- 
dation for a long-term constructive pro- 
gram. Unions have told us repeatedly 
that contracts negotiated last spring 
have operated more smoothly than ever 
before and disputes arising during the 
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operating season have been settled more 
expeditiously. When they learned that 
an interpretation of a contract clause, 
agreed to by A.S.I., would be followed 
uniformly throughout the industry, a 
considerable advance was registered in 
handling of disputes. In_ practically 
every case where ‘beefs’ arose, an agree- 
ment was reached before trouble devel- 
oped, and a general rule was established 
for the guidance of the entire industry.’ 
e No Work Stoppage—During the 1940 
season, 27 contracts with national and 
local unions were negotiated by A.S.1. 
covering upward of 10,000 non-resident 
workers shipped to Alaska and an equal 
number of resident Alaskans. No work 
stoppage occurred during the season. 
Last year San Francisco firms handled 
their own union negotiations, checking 
with Seattle on fundamental policies, 
but their contracts this season are being 
handled by A.S.I. through its new San 
Francisco office under direction of 
Walter Fuhrer. 


Still Bowling, But— 


Air conditioning, electric 
eye, modern lighting, and help 
of the ladies have made an old 
sport an economic success. 


Not so long ago, a bowling alley was 
in the same class as the old-time pool 
hall. But, after smart promoters began 
plugging bowling as healthful exercise 
and a sport for the whole family, the 
game took on a new social aspect. And, 
when the American Bowling Congress, 
with 30,000 men contestants, cracked 
the sport pages this week with its annual 
meeting in St. Paul, it signalized the 


fact that bowling had become big ¢: 
tainment business. 

Air conditioning and modern lig \- 
ing, as much as anything else, can be 
credited for bowling’s social—and . 
nomic—success. It was not until 
smoke and gymnasium-like locker-1 
odors were drawn off murky alleys { 
the ladies (now about 6,000,000 ou: 
18,000,000 bowlers) began coming 
some for the fun of it, others to take 
off a few pounds. 

@ Gadgets Help—Other developments 
have also helped to make bowling a 
more attractive and modern sport. | or 
example, two gadgets that have found 
general acceptance recently are the « 
tric-eye foul detector and the reflecting 

< ie) 
scoreboard, both ee by J. B. 
Coker of San Diego, Calif. The foul 
detector rings a bell if a player steps 
over the foul line and is adjusted so 
the quick- passing: ball does not ring 
the bell. The ‘““Tele-Score’”’ replaces 
chalk and blackboard or pencil and 
paper. Figures written on cellophane 
are reflected on a large screen at the 
pin-end of an alley so that spectators 
can follow the game. 

Inventors are working over-time on 
substitutes for time-honored maple al- 
ley floors and pins; plastic-coated pins 
are even in the experimental stage and 
show promise of wearing longer and 
being more easily cleaned. 

e Size of the Industry—Present esti- 
mates are that there are about 8,000 
modern bowling courts, centers, lancs, 
bowls, or academies in the United 
States, with 10 to 110 alleys each. In 
the industry, gross profits are figured by 
the “line,” which means the number of 
patrons per alley. One to four people 
bowl simultaneously, take an average 
half-hour per game, pay 20¢ to 25¢ 
each (15¢ in slack hours) per game. 


Vogue Bowl, in Los Angeles, is typi- 
cal of the new-style bowling alley. It 
has air conditioning, modern lighting, 


electric-eye foul detectors, reflecting 
scoreboards, and can accommodate 
30 contests simultaneously. 
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Martin PBM-1 long-range patrol bomber for the U. S. Navy. Photo by courtesy of Glenn L. Martin Co. 


More planes ««for time is flying, too! 


More planes, America! And bigger plants to make more 


planes! Hurry, please! 


At Middle River, Md., the addition to the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. airplane plant is well ahead of schedule. 
One reason why is the use of Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement. With it the contractor pours concrete one day, 


has it ready for service the next. 


What makes Lehigh Early Strength Cement a “natural” 


for high-speed construction work - defense or otherwise 


—is this: It makes service-strength concrete 3 to 5 
. ONE OF THE ADDITIONS TO THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. PLANT 
times faster than normal portland cement. Military Bay, Middle River, Md 


F 7 d fi f " d ARCHITECT: Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, Mich 
= tter, Gemsct, lmer-suriaced comcrete—at spee CONTRACTOR: Consolidated Engineering Co., Inc., Baltimore 


that means economy—specify Lehigh Early Strength 


Cement. The Lehigh Service Department will gladly 


answer questions. 


eng Or / 
° a hy 
Lehigh EARLY ail El dineamiin 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY «© ALLENTOWN, PA. - CHICAGO, ILL. - SPOKANE, WASH. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE USERS 
CHANGING 


to the clean yet more durable Elliott 


PLASTIKOTE ADDRESS CARDS 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon 


The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewriter ribbon had been 
removed. Gan you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 

larged several 
times, showing the 
impression of the 
letter ‘O" made by 
a typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Gard 


FE: ve When plasticized 


by this simple device 

& the normally hard 
—_ i Elliott Plastikote 
4 Address Cards can 
i be typewriter sten- 


, cilled just as easily.as 


aw 
, ae 
~~ / 
the soft stencils used 
in stencil duplicators 
But a few moments alter stencilling, an Elliott 
Plastikote Address 
Card becomes so 
hard that whatever 
has been.stencilled in 
if can be compared 
for permanence with 
what is written in 
soft cement. Thus 
the durability that is 
required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machine users are now discarding metal 
address plates and noisy \metal embossing 
machines 


An interesting book describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Ma 


About 100 lines a day per alley is satis- 


factory business and means gross re- 
ceipts of $15 to $20 per alley per day. 


eHow Much It Costs—Investment— 
exclusive of building—runs around $35,- 
000 for a 10-alley plant, including a bar 
and lunch counter, or $3,500 per alley. 
The cost comes down progressively as 
alleys are added—16 alleys, $50,000; 24 
alleys, $75,000. : 

Thus far, development of bowling 
plants has been most successful in city 
neighborhood centers where patrons 
don’t have to go all the way downtown 
and parking facilities are ample. De- 
velopments in smaller towns have lagged 
for bowling needs large population to 
draw on. 

Sidelines that are almost as profitable 
as the alleys are the restaurant and bar 
businesses run in conjunction with the 
modern centers. Lunch counters have a 
bigger take than bars, since bowlers 
need a steady head and hand; in fact, 
many plants sell nothing stronger than 
beer. 

Further, bowlers are good customers 
for bowling equipment—balls, shoes, 
and uniforms. Bowling centers are even 
better customers for many things—pins 
and balls have to be renewed fre- 
quently; alleys must be inspected and 
conditioned for level and smoothness; 
everything needed for entertaining and 
handling crowds must be on hand. 


Fleapower Motors 


E.M.C.—maker of midget 
power plants—puts its money 
'on the electric toothbrush for 
volume profits in a job-shop field. 


Electric Motor Corp. of Racine, 
Wis., is a mighty maker of midget mo- 
tors. Along with some other products 
like speed reducers, it turns out 800 
motors a day—and there isn’t a total of 
four horsepower in the whole batch. A 
vs-h.p. unit is about top-size in this 
shop, and many of its products get 
down to horsepower fractions that look 
as small as an airplane engine’s piston 
clearance distances. 

Most of these fleapower motors 
go into specialized applications on other 
people’s products, and are manufactured 
by the job. Hence, they are not adapted 
to line production. E.M.C. has long 
been seeking a product on which it 
could use some of its job-shop profits 
to promote itself into really big-money 
volume. Last fall, E.M.C. bid in the 
folded business of a small precision- 
shop neighbor, for the sake of one profit 
with just such potentialities. 

e A Splash in Print, ‘Too—Result of this 
take-over is the recent succession of ad- 
vertisements plugging ‘Toothmaster, a 
brand-new splash in the bathroom. 


“Massage in comfort” is the copy ap 
peal Electric Motor Corp. uses to sel] 
Toothmaster—an electric toothbrush 
with a gum-massaging attachment 


Electric toothbrushes have been in 
vented by the dozen, tried out—and 
forgotten. But until Toothmaster came 
along, none of them had bared their 
bristles in such big-league advertising 
media as Esquire, ‘he New Yorker, and 
the Saturday Evening Post. This week, 
for good measure, ‘Toothmaster has 
three one-column by three- or four-inch 
solid-type advertisements in Rockford, 
Ill., papers. 

E.M.C. is not trying to blast out a 
market, says its President I. Lys Dunham, 
but rather it and the J. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency are Re on for a 
type of copy or layout that will boost 
l'oothmaster from the pet of the dental 
societies to the darling of the family 
circle. Actually, something over 1,200 
Toothmasters have been sold since De- 
cember to people who tore out the 
coupon and mailed it to Racine with 
$7.50. 

@ Caution in Retailing—Also, a consid 
erable number of the best-name retail 
stores—from Jordan-Marsh, Macy, and 
Saks-5th Ave. in the East to May and 
Frederick & Nelson on the West Coast 
—sell Toothmasters. So do such potent 
public-utility merchandisers as Com 
monwealth Edison of Chicago and Con 
solidated Gas of Baltimore. These dis 
tributors w tote in for them, but 
Dunham is leery of high-pressuring th 
item into national distribution lest it 
get a black eye before he finds out how 
to sell it, is ‘taking it very easy as vet 

Toothmaster was developed by D: 
R. L. Lasater, a top-rank dentist of 
Chicago’s prosperous North Shore. H« 
designed it not for making money 01 
cleaning teeth, but specifically as an 
instrument for massaging the gums of 
his patients after clearing up their pyor 


thea with a course of office :treatments. 
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He sank several thousand dollars in 
having the devices made and putting 
them out for testing by other dentists. 
His professional collaborators voted the 
gadget a success. So Dr. Lasater turned 
over the manufacturing to the Racine 
shop that preceded E.M.C. This shop, 
with little or no sales push, sold a good 
many of them to dentists who heard 
about it from professional friends, and 
still more to folks whose dentists told 
them to buy it and use it either follow- 
ing pyorrhea treatment or as a pre- 
yentive. 
e Trying Both Appeals—E..M.C. is try- 
ing out both sales appeals—pyorrhea 
prophylaxis, and easy brushing with the 
usual dentifrice. ‘The best sales bet to | 
date seems to be the grandfatherly gent | 
seated in his easy chair with a best seller, | 
vibrating the hell out of his gums with- | 
out disturbing his literary enjoyment. 
The machine looks much like an elec- 
tric shaver with a toothbrush attach- 
ment (for cleaning teeth) and a rubber- 
pronged device of the same approximate 
ss (for gum massage). When you 
- the switch button it vibrates at 
igh frequency, and in five minutes’ use 
is claimed to stir up as much gum cir- 
culation as an hour of hand brushing. 


TRAVEL ON BAMBERGER 
L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, 


N. J., is trying out a travel innovation. 

Working in cooperation with the 
American Express Co. which has long 
operated a travel bureau in the store, 
it has now started advertising: “Book 
your vacation through our American 
Express Office and charge it to your 
regular Bamberger account.” 

Anyone whose credit is good at Bam- | 
bergers is eligible. Vacations aren't | 
limited either. The new credit plan | 
applies to any kind of travel—by train, 
plane, or ship. The American Express 
Co. operates travel bureaus in 18 other 
department stores but Bamberger’s is 
first to offer vacations on credit. 


MORE TRUCK REGULATIONS © 


Slow-moving trucks are a highway | 
hazard because there is usually some | 
motorist behind them who won't wait 
for the top of the hill before he passes. 
To remove temptation from the impa- 
tient driver’s path, four states are now 
— up the truck—by regulating 
the minimum performance of trucks on 
grades, and other states are expected to 
follow the example, according to the 
American Public Works Association. 

In Iowa, all trucks must be able to 
take a 3% grade at 30 miles per hour, 
while in Rhode Island trucks must 
make 20 m.p.h. on a 4% grade. South 
Carolina demands 20 m.p.h. on a 5% 
grade; Michigan law sets a minimum 
of 10 m.p.h. “on all grades of a truck’s 


regular run.” 
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A STORY OF SERVICE TO AMERICA’S DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Behind the headlines that chronicle 
the progress of America’s Defense 


Program is an untold story as inspir- 
ing and reassuring as the news you 
read. Unknown to the public, but 
recognized by management, is the 
story of those manufacturers whose 
equipment and engineering ability 
prevent emergency production from 
bogging down. In the front line 
of this group, fighting the “Filth 


Column” for the industries in the 
headlines, is the American Air Filter 
Company. Its job is to keep dirt, 
soot, smoke and abrasive dust from 
robbing men and machines of their 
maximum efficiency. If confronted 
with a dust problem . . either atmos- 
pheric or process . . there's an AAF 
Dust Engineer close enough to dis- 


cuss it with you first hand—now! 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 212 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IN CANADA: DARLING BROS,, LTD,, MONTREAL, P. 9. 


Write for “AAF in Indus. 
try,” which tells the story 
ms Industrial dust prob- 
lems and their solution 
with American equipment, 


The American Air Filter 
Company is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of 


air filtration and dust 
control equipment. 


"Air Raids © 


mn on Your Balance Sheet? 


Panes, delays, spoilage, high 
maintenance—all are frequently caused 
by lack of proper AIR CONDITIONING. 

Yes—in addition to improvement of 
human health, comfort, and efficiency, air 
conditioning also improves products and 
processes by providing dust-free air of 
proper temperature and humidity. 

But your air conditioning plant should 
be properly designed and installed. Seldom 
are any two air conditoning, pesvene 
alike. That is why FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
maintains a staff of competent engi- 
neers near you. . 

They énow local cli- 
matic conditions. 

Perhaps you are 
already thinking of 
air conditioning as 
a health builder for 
our balance sheet. 

Why not find out 
now just what can 
be done? That can’t 
cost you anything 
—nor obligate you 
in the least. Use the 
coupon. 
F-M High-Boy Air 
Conditioner; self-con- 
tained, water cooled, 
requires no structural 
alterations in build- 
ing for installation. 
Available in 3- and 5- 
ton capacities. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. C-131 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IN. 

Gentlemen: We areinterested in learning what 
alr c ditioning can plish r us. © 
problem is one of: O comfort; O© health; 
O manufacturing process. 


GRREED eccudconnsecegeocesesencses 


Address ... 


, FAIRBANKS. Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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MARKETING 


Six-Vitamin Milk 
New fortified product de- 
veloped by Coast firm, sold at 


15 cents a pint, will soon be 
available nationally. 


Even the “most perfect food” is now 
about to be made “more perfect” by a 
new technique of vitamin-fortification. 

To be introduced March 17 in Califor- 


| nia markets and eventually to be made 


available nationally is “Golden-V, the 
Vitamin Milk,” developed by Golden 
State Company, Ltd., major West Coast 
dairy products firm. 
eA “Team of Six”—Promotion litera- 
ture will describe it as “supplying a 
team of six vitamins” (A, B,, B,, C, 
nicotinic acid, and calcium pantothe- 
nate). Distributed in pint bottles (at 
15¢) protected by a cardboard shield to 
prevent deterioration of the vitamin con- 
tent, the drink will be widely introduced 
to the public soon as “intended for men 
and women leading busy lives who, be- 
cause of social necessity, cannot con- 
stantly watch their diets” or who “are 
too impatient of diet rules to select 
diets conscientiously for vitamin intakes 
but who would adhere to one food that 
took the effort out of getting vitamins.” 
e Eight Months of Research—The new 
vitamin milk was developed by a staff of 
experienced researchers in the dairy 
products field, which Golden State as- 
sembled some eight months ago and 
established in an elaborate research 
laboratory in San Francisco to discover 
new products. Researchers began to 
experiment with a process by which 
a “balanced team”’ of necessary vitamins 
could be added to milk. 

About a month ago, they completed 
a technique that satisfied » So and by 
which the vitamin-enriched milk could 
be produced and distributed commer- 
cially. Results from consistent drink- 
ing of the new product by Golden State 
ofhcials, employees, their families and 
friends surprised even the cautious and 
conservative researchers. 
@ What It Is—Golden-V contains Grade 
A milk, pasteurized and homogenized, 
standardized to a butterfat content of 
3.8%. Added to each pint are 6,000 
International Units of provitamin A 
(which the body changes to vitamin A) 
in the form of Carotene, a crystalized 
extract of carrots; 750 units of vitamin 
B, (thiamine chloride); 2,000 micro- 
grams of vitamin B, (riboflavin, some- 
times called vitamin G); 10,000 micro- 


grams of the anti-pellagra factor, nico- 
tinic acid; 10,000 micrograms of the 


“anti-gray-hair factor,” calcium pant 
thenate; and 50,000 micrograms of 
corbic acid (vitamin C, the anti-scu: 
vitamin). 

© Controversy Excluded—To guarant: 
a standard product, manufacture 
Golden-V will be supervised by th 
firm’s research staff, a point which 
being emphasized in the company’s aj 
proach to the medical profession. Als 
emphasized is the fact that vitamin 
which might be taken in excess or about 
which there may be controversy as t 
maximum dosage, have not been added 
as these should be administered unde: 
a physician’s direction. 

The package has been standardized at 
one pint because, according to Golden 
State surveys, relatively few adults lik« 
to drink a quart of milk a day and the 
average adult finds one pint about the 
right quantity. Golden-V has the ap 
pearance of rich milk. It does not, ac- 
cording to the company, have the “after- 
taste” which some persons find objec- 
tionable in milk. 


Bread Campaign 


New enriched flour will 
get big publicity sendoff as 
soon as standards of fortification 
are promulgated by FDA. 


In a defense-charged atmosphere, 800 
millers, bakers, nutritionists, and gov- 
ernment experts met in Chicago last 
week to lay plans for introducing the 
new vitamin- and mineral-enriched flour 
and bread to the public. The starting 
gun for the projected publicity cam- 
paign awaits formal promulgation of 
standards by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, but it may coincide with the 
Administration’s expected call for a na- 
tional conference on nutrition. 

Paul Cornell, public relations coun- 
selor and former head of Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell advertising agency, will move 
to Washington to head up the job of 
publicizing the new flour for home and 
bakery use. There he will have the help 
of industry committees and federal de- 
fense, health, and agriculture groups, 
plus home economics associations, 
women’s clubs, schools and colleges, and 
other outside outfits. The American In- 
stitute of Baking and the Wheat Flour 
Institute are underwriting the bill for 
the first six months of the campaign at 
$30,000 apiece. 

e “Enrichment Primer’—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preparing an “en- 
richment primer” to serve as an authori- 
tative source-book, plus a leaflet for the 
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public (which it hopes to see reprinted | 
by private firms). 
‘Millers and bakers, who wanted to 
call the new flour “Vimin” (BW —Feb. 
1'41,p44), still aren’t completely recon- 
ciled to “enriched.” They're afraid the 
public may interpret it as “fattening.” 
They also hope that health-giving nico- 
tinic acid—which the government in- 
sisted on—won’t be regarded as poison 
by bread-eaters. Otherwise they are | 
satisfied. 
eAnd Here Are the Standards—Re- | 
quired ingredients (per pound of | 


product): 
Bread Flour 
Min. Max. Min. Max. 


Vitamin B, Img 2mg 1.66mg_ 2.5 mg 
Nicotinic Acid 4mg 8mg 6.15 mg 10.0 mg 
Iron 4mg 16mg 6.15mg 24.6 mg 


Optional ingredients (per pound of | 
product): 
Vitamin B, 0.8mg 1.6mg 1.22mg_ 1.83 mg 
Calcium 0.3 gms 1.2 gms 0.492 gms_ 2.0 gms 
Vitamin D 1501.U.6001.U. 2461.U. 3691.U. 


Northwestern millers and bakers, par- 
ticularly in the Twin Cities, were early 
converts, but up to the time of the 
Chicago meeting bakers had staged no 
general buying rush for the enriched | 
flour. The shape of things to come, | 
however, is summed up in the declared 
intention of one country miller—to “‘ad- | 


vertise hell out of the vitamins—with 


significant amounts of flour.” 


NEW BUSINESS 


e Taste Tempter—Periodically, someone 
crosses an orange with a grapefruit, 
names it an Orgrape, and signals John 
Burroughs to move over. Few of these 
exotic citrus varieties get beyond the 
horticultural shows, but one now be- 
ing introduced in the Eastern market 
appears to have serious sales poten- 
tialities. The new fruit is a_triple- 
crossed variety—tangerine, lime, and 
grapefruit.’ It tastes something like a 
King Orange (orange-tangerine combi- 
nation), but looks, as one unhappy 
dealer declared, “‘like a dirty grapefruit.” 
Hence its name, the ugli. 

So far this season, about 500 boxes 

of the ugli have been imported from 
Jamaica—its home port—by Henry Kelley 
& Sons, New York produce dealers. 
The price is $5.50 a box wholesale, 
with from 28 to 120 ugli to a box, 
depending on how large the fruit hap- 
pens to be. 
@Sew With Nylon—In line with its 
policy of building up a demand for 
nylon in as many fields as possible, du 
Pont is now marketing nylon thread 
for home sewing via Belding-Heminway- 
Corticelli Co. About 90,000 dozen 
50-yard spools have been turned over 
to department stores which report that 
the magic word nylon is proving as big 
a sales-builder in notions as it has been 
in hosiery and lingerie departments. 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


Ng 


12/31/1937...$10,712 \ 
12/31/1939...$21,459 


In 9 Months of 1940 
Using Open Account 


You too can multiply the a power of your capital with this 


type of continuous financing. It will enable you to free funds now tied 
up in inventory and receivables, to save discounts on purchases, to 
improve credit, to finance increased sales without increasing capital! 
investment. Our service will also assist you in the purchase of needed 
machinery. For further information, ‘write for copies of “‘Caprrat at 
Worx” and “Comparative Costs or Financinoc.”’ Address Dept. BW. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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CLEVELAND (Income Index — 
125.8; Month Ago—123.5; Year Ago— 
114.0)—Although this area is dominated 
by heavy-goods industry, the defense im- 
pact is differentiating prospects within 
the district. At first, the casterly steel 
and coal arcas—Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Wheeling, etc.—became the sales leaders 
in this Reserve district. 

Now, however, expansion in steel is 
limited by capacity, and prospects for 
expanding sales are brightest in Cleve- 


73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,783,897 


RICHMOND (Income index—131.9; 
Month Ago—129.1; Year Ago—113.9)— 
Cantonment and new plant construc- 
tion has given work to well over 100,000 
persons in this Reserve district in recent 
months. Although the building stage 
will soon be completed, the stimulus to 
local business will continue. At Radford 
and Pulaski, Va., for instance, the pres- 
ent plant construction force of some 
20,000 persons will be replaced by a 
manufacturing personnel of more than 
10,000 workers. 

At Fort Bragg, near Fayetteville, 
N. C., 25,000 building workers will give 
way to 60,000 men encamped there. 
Other camps, nearby towns, and the 
numbers they will accommodate, are: 
Camp Davis (Wilmington, N. C.), 20,- 
000; Ft. Jackson (Columbia, S. C.), 
43,000; Ft. Meade (Baltimore, Md.), 
27,000; Camp Lee (Petersburg, Va.), 
18,000; Ft. Belvoir (Alexandria, Va.), 
16,000; Ft. Eustis (Newport News, Va.), 


The Regional Market Outlook 


land, Cincinnati, Akron, Canton, Day- 
ton, and Columbus, where new defense 
plants are going up and defense subcon- 
tracts in machinery and metal-working 
are of major importance. 

Because of subcontracting, only a 
rough-and-ready estimate of defense-actu- 
ated reemployment is possible. Out of 
a possible district total of 200,000 new 
factory workers this year, some 40,000 
persons will be needed in this city alone; 
50,000 will be in new, government- 
financed plants. Privately-financed de- 
fense expansion approved under the 
government's five-year amortization plan 
now runs to more than $50,000,000; 
ultimately this total may be quadrupled. 

Non-defense towns also present a con- 
trast. Mansfield, O., fears that its 
houschold equipment and appliance in- 
dustries will be disrupted by metal short- 
ages. _ Lexington, Ky. (distribution 
center) will benefit indirectly from de- 
fense activity in nearby cities. 


14,000. ‘This district, with 10% of the 
nation’s population, will house 20°% of 
the nation’s armed forces. 

An outstanding sales territory is 
Hampton Roads, Va. (Portsmouth, Nor- 
folk, Newport News). In this area of 
350,000 population, 30,000 persons are 
already employed at federal and private 
shipyards. During 1941, another 10,- 
000 will be added to payrolls at the 
yards, while new defense construction 
will provide further lift to retail sales. 


pop. 12,303,392 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index — 
119.2; Month Ago—116.7; Year Ago— 
114.9)—Farmers in this area are build- 
ing hopes on livestock rather than wheat, 
which was the primary bullish factor at 
this time last year. In comparison with 
the United States as a whole, this district 
shows larger gains over a year ago in the 
number of cattle, milk cows, and sheep 
on the farm, and a smaller decline in 
the prospective spring pig crop. Thus, 
with both meat and dairy prices rising, 


414,004 sq. pop. 5,518,626 


farmers should prefit on two counts. 

Nevertheless, rural retail sales are 
barely holding their own compared with 
1940. The explanation lies in the much 
lower wheat price now prevailing. Trade 
in the Twin Cities and Duluth and 
Superior is somewhat better, helped as it 
is by the bulk of this district’s limited 
volume of defense orders. Interestingly 
enough, trade may be drawn from this 
area—many district conscripts will take 
their military training further south 
rather than in local cantonments. 

Possible industrial bright spots, how- 
ever, are the iron-mining areas of north- 
ern Michigan (population 100,000) and 
northern Minnesota (population 250,- 
000). Some 20,000 miners are hoping 
for an early opening of the Great Lakes. 
Record shipments are probable. During 
the winter, preparations have been going 
on there, providing contra-seasonal em- 
ployment in draining mines and building 
ore stock piles. 
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Plane Fuel—on Tap 


Refiners say they can 
provide 100-octane gas as it's 
needed; that a rush to build 
plants now would be a mistake 


Eugene J. Houdry, French petroleun 
technologist now settled in Philade| 
phia, last week ominously announced 
that this country lacks capacity to pro 
duce high-test gasoline to keep 50,000 
planes in the air. Almost to the man, 
U.S. oil men snorted, “There aren't 
50,000 planes. So what? When we get 
notice that more aviation gas will be 
needed, we'll have it ready on time.” 

Producers and refiners proudly call 

theirs the one major industry with no 
bottlenecks present or in prospect. The, 
brag that they can meet all probable 
demands without a gasolineless Sunday, 
common in 1918. Industry big shots 
keep unobtrusively in touch with the 
office of Dr. R. E. Wilson, the Defense 
Commission’s oil expert, and seem con- 
fident they have adequate data on which 
to base their planning. 
@ A Score of Plants—This country has 
about 20 plants in operation producing 
100-octane aviation fuel. Practically all 
of the major companies, such as Gulf, 
several Standards, Shell, ‘Texas, Socony- 
Vacuum, Humble, Sinclair, and Phil- 
lips, have these high-test refineries. At- 
lantic has a sizable plant a-building to 
be in production some time this year. 
The largest volume of 100-octane is 
produced by an alkylation process, the 
second largest by iso-octane, the third 
largest by neo-hexane. 

Today's capacity of 100-octane gaso- 
line is about 35,000 bbl. a day, or 
12,775,000 bbl. a year. Of this, current 
civilian requirements, plus — take 
at least 3,650,000 bbl. is leaves 
roughly 9,000,000 bbl. a year being 
taken for military use and storage. 

‘e No Trick to Build—If the aeronautical 
joint board of the War and Navy De- 
partments had gone through with last 
autumn’s plan to amass 7,500,000 bbl. 
of 100-octane fuel by the end of 1942 
(BW—Nov.9’40,p28), the refiners would 
have a dozen high-test plants going up 
to meet this schedule. Building an avi- 
ation gas plant is no great trick for a 
qualified engineer, according to Dr. 
Gustav Egloff, a leading authority on 
refining. Dr. Egloff, who is director of 
research for Universal Oil Products Co., 
process licensors, says that U. S. capacity 
could easily be doubled at a cost of 
$30,000,000 in 12 months—or sooner, 
if given the green light and priorities on 
materials. His figures show production 
could be stepped up to 10 times present 
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MARMON FOR DEFENSE 


Just as the} defense program revived 
the name of Atwater Kent, when its 
former plant was bought by Bendix 
Aviation Corp. two months ago 
(BW —Jan.18’41,p22), so this week it 
brought back into the news the name 
of an even older company—Marmon 
Motor Car. Marmon won the first 
Indianapolis speed classic in 1911. The 
last Marmon car was made in 1934; 
dissolution of the property began in 
37. Now the Marmon plant (above) 
ri been leased by Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Corp. for making parts. 


output if the market could stand a 


price for the product enough higher to 
permit adding still other equipment to 
produce the necessary intermediates in 
an adequate supply. Meanwhile, if any 
urgent need should arise, the daily out- 
put from today’s plants could be boosted 
overnight from 35,000 bbl. to 45,000 
bbl. merely by using material that would 
require 44 c.c. of tetraethyl lead per gal. 
to bring it up to 100-octane, instead of 
the conventional 3 c.c. General opin- 
ion in the industry is that it would be 
senseless to build plants now for the 
needs of two years hence, when waiting 
would permit taking advantage of the 
latest scientific developments. 

The refiners already have capacity for 
high-octane gasoline beyond what they 
can sell, and meet this problem indi- 
vidually by three methods: running 


below capacity; storing all unsold mate- | 
rial; or, using surplus high-test gas to | 


blend off with low-test material, thus 


producing fuel for engines of lower com- | 


pression than those being made for mili- 
tary service. But if Washington will 
contract for additional output, the major 
oil companies would love to erect some 


new plants and start the oil running. If | 
a report current this week is true, that | 


all new training planes will be built to 
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... $0 when you must be “there” 


take this great ALL-WEATHER FLEET ! 


The man in a distant city who agrees 
to see you at a certain time on a certain 
day doesn’t qualify it with “weather 
permitting.” 


Weather plays no part in business ap- 
pointments. Nor should it— when any 
day of the year you can step aboard Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s great East-West Fleet, 
and be there! 


Moreover, the schedules of these fine 
modern trains are in nearly all instances 
so timed as to be most convenient for you. 


Better still, the trip itself cannot be sur- 


/ ~/ T7 aA 
Leal td i iT Fee. 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour AU-Room Train) 


New Yorke Philadelphia* Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork Philadelphia* Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New York Philadelphia» St.Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington Baltimore* Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(AU-Room Train) 


New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburghs Chicago 


passed for restfulness and sheer enjoy- 
ment. The fleet features... Pullman 
Lounges reflecting every modern touch 
— radio, murals, mirrors, rich divans, 
handsome beverage bars... Pullman 
accommodations that give a new rang 
to privacy—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Compartments, Drawing 
Rooms, Master Rooms, in addition to 
modern-type Section Sleepers. 

So, with such certainty and enjoyment 
assured at low travel cost, why even con 
sider any other method of travel? Take 
this great All-Weather Fleet! 


“se 


if traveling alone here’s the perfect Pullman a 
commodation—the Roomette. A charming, spa- 
cious sitting room, it becomes at night a quiet, 
delightful bedroom. Everything you need or want 
is right there. And the cost of a Roomette is but 


little more than a lower berth! 


Reclining-seat coaches on all but 
The Broadway and The Pittsburgher 
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There’s a double saving here which points 
-% way for profits for you: 

Equipment investment reduced—lIn 
Tayetee jread Co., one Iron Fireman Pneu- 
matic Spreader does the work which formerly 
—— two stokers of another make. 

Fuel costs cut 3894—By efficiently firing 
a. cost coals, the Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader has reduced Taystee’s fuel costs 
38%. These savings are a 43% annual return on 
the original investment. 


Learn What YOU Can Save 
Free ... an engineering survey of your boiler 
plant will accurately p beard what better- 
ments and savings can be produced by Iron 


Fireman firing. We work with your consulting 
or plant engineer. No Obligation. 


: (i 


IRON FIREMAN 


Inon Fireman Manvuracturtnc Company 1 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. 
Mail to 3150 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
) See me about making an Engineering Survey at 
no cost or obligation. 
: ] Send Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader and { 
Power Catalogs. I 


i Name 
| Address 
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use 100-octane, the demand may step 
up faster than anticipated. Another avi- 
ation fuel development concerns several 
years’ cooperative experiments by lead- 
ing oil companies and airlines, with a 
low-volatile gasoline romantically named 
Engine Builders Special. ‘Theories con- 
flict about the effect of volatility on 
combustion. If airplane engines can 
burn a fuel of lower volatility, some 
benefits might be better distribution of 
components, reduced chance of vapor 
lock, less fire hazard in crashes. 
Cutting the light ends in refining 
will certainly flatten the distillation 
curve and get more of the heavier 
hydrocarbons into the gas tank. It is 
still highly experimental. But early this 
month it looked promising enough to 
justify fitting up a DC-3 transport with 
a cabin full of instruments and labora- 
tory experts, for several long test trips. 


One Inspection 


Government runs Stewart- 
Warner Corp.'s inspection crew, 
thereby saving (1) tempers, 
(2) money, (3) grief. 


Army and Navy inspection standards 
have brought no friction in the plant 
where Stewart-Warner Corp. is in 
large-scale production on shell fuses, 
according to President James S. Knowl- 
son, who explained his company’s 
novel inspection setup last week during 
a press preview of Stewart-Warner’s 
annual statement. 

When the government’s chief in- 
spector arrived at the plant some 
months ago, Production Vice-President 
Frank A. Ross listened to his proposed 
setup for double-checking the firm’s 
own 100% inspection. His reaction 
was, “What’s the sense of having two 
inspection crews doing exactly the same 
things? You have the last word, any- 
how. Why don’t you just take over the 
entire inspection » Arvoenoed We can 
withdraw our chief inspector. Then, 
you run our inspectors just as if they 
were on the federal payroll, and we 
won't try to interfere.” 

Thus, the government’s chief in- 
spector has, in effect, hire-and-fire au- 
thority over all inspectors. Most of the 
inspection crew is on company payroll, 
but at a few super-critical points the 
inspectors are government men. The 
production department is thus de- 
prived of the conventional gripe that 
federal fussbudgets turn down good 
work that company inspection had al- 
ready passed. Eliminating this excuse 
has likewise eliminated grief. And the 
plan saves wages for both the govern- 
ment and the company, since between 
them they are paying for only one in- 
spection department. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Magnetic Gage 


Although only one side of a sheet of 
steel may be accessible, the new G 
Sheet Steel Thickness Gage will me: 
ure its thickness, provided it is not 
backed by a magnetic material. Proc: 
ure is to place the gage head, containing 
a permanent alnico magnet, against th, 
sheet, and read on the dial how much 
the magnetic flux permeates the stec!. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


NN. t. 
gages measuring up to 4 in. 
even thicker sheets are available, but 
portability is sacrificed. 


is prepared to make portable 
Gages for 


Improved Projectors 


Owners of 16-mm. silent movie pro- 
jectors have wished that they could use 
and enjoy the picture portions of sound 
films, but could not because of the extra 
width carrying the sound track. Now all 
new 16-mm. Filmo Silent Projectors, 
made by Bell & Howell Co., 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, will handle 
both silent and sound film, silently. 


Hydro-Tire 


To get increased weight and traction, 
many contractors, farmers, and other 
tractor users have long since filled their 
‘big pneumatic tires as full as they could 
with water. Shortly they will be able to 
fill them 100%, and get still more 
weight, if they adopt the Goodyear Sure 
Grip Hydro-Tire and a new filling proc- 
ess developed by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Plastic Rings 


Newest products of Tauber’s Book 
Bindery, Inc., 238 William St., New 
York, are Royal Plastic Binding Rings 
made in three different colors—red, 
white, and blue—and any size from } in. 
to 1 in. diameter. Cross sections are 
about the same as metal rings. You 
simply spread a ring, insert it, and watch 
it spring back into circular shape. 
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Color Camera 

| 
Designed for use with Defender | 

tr-color combination film, the new 

Knegr-O-Tone 4 x 5 Color Camera is 

equipped with a Velostigmat f-6.3 lens 

and may be used also for black-and 


white photography. ‘There are hand 
holds on both sides and a trigger re- 
lease for the right thumb. Kreiger Color 
& Chemical Co., 6531 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., makes it. 


Oxygen Recorder 


In December, Cambridge Instrument 
Co., Grand Central ‘Terminal, New 
York, brought out a dissolved oxygen 
recorder for boiler feed systems. Now it 
is bringing out the Cambridge Oxygen 
Recorder for automatically and continu- 
ously determining the concentration of 
oxygen in any gas. It is especially indi- 
cated for industries where gases may 
combine to form explosive mixtures, but 
may be used also in safeguarding inert 
gas atmospheres in heat-treating fur 
naces, reducing scale formation in billet 
furnaces, measuring uncombined oxy 
gen in the flue gases of kilns and power 
plants for combustion efficiency. 


Safety Outlet 


A patented locking device on the 
Imperial Gas-O-Let, new wall-type gas 
outlet made by Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
i200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, pre- 


vents gas from being turned on acci- 
dentally or intentionally unless an appli- 
ance is connected. An adapter is avail- 
able for rubber hose connections. 
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BEETLE COLOR 


TYLES FOR SALES... 


**..-Beetle* Ivory units are responsible for the 300% increase we have had in sales this 
year,” reports M. J. Lewis, vice-president Zephyr American Corporation. The bright, lus 
trous quality appearance of Ivory Beetle brings eye-arresting sales advantages to the 
utility appeal of these smartly styled desk sets. But that tells only one side of the story 


The other is the strength, durability, light weight, and molding facility . . 


economy of 


production and convenience in handling ... that combine to make possible longer profit 


in a history-making sales success. 


ALL “DECKED-OUT” IN BEETLE 


.--Kem Plastic Playing Cards, in their 
smart new Ivory Beetle case, play right 
into the hands of the card-buying public. 
Compactly designed to hold two decks 
...8anitary and durable, too... their 
long suit at point-of-sale is the distinc- 
tive quality appeal inherent in all Ivory 
Beetle packages. Ask Beetle for details 
on how to brighten up the sales picture 
with colorful restyling of products and 
packages. The Beetle book will help you... 


PRODUCT ARCHITECTURE BY 
BEETLE... Looking for a firm founda 


tion on which to build sales and satisfac 
tion? Then look at your product housing 
problem from the vantage point of Beetle’s 
The New 
I lectric 
Shaver, for example, conceals and protect 
beneath a handy and handsome Ivory 
Beetle housing the intricate, precision 
mechanism on which the efficiency of the 
shaver depends. Functional beauty 


many versatile achievements. 


Remington “Double Header” 


that’s Beetle’s big contribution here, and 
wherever else better, brighter housings aré 
wanted. Let Beetle’s special knowledge of 


sales strategies in product design serve you 


“SALES SUCCESSES WITH MOLDED BEETLE” | 


Sales, design and product development executives will find in ‘ 
Beetle book the actual case histories of typical and widels ‘ 
applications of Beetle plastics . r 
copy simply address a request on your company letterhead ¢ ; 


AMERICAN 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, 


. « fully illustrated in color. I 


CYANAMID 
Beetle Products Division 
NEW YORK, 


COMPANY 


N. 


Beetle 


THE PLASTIC THAT’S ALL COLOR—IN ALL COLORS 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company applied to urea products manufacture y 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Labor Emergency 


Business men who head 
the government scheme for 
training defense workers find 
industry fails to realize need. 


An official of the Labor ‘Training Di- 
vision of the Defense Commission re- 
cently journeyed to the Pacific Coast. 
On his invitation, a group of employers 
in defense work met with him in what 
was to be an all-day conference. 

Before the meeting was called to or- 

der, assistants tacked up charts and 
graphs on the meeting-room walls. In 
tront of the government representative, 
himself a dollar-a-year man on leave 
from a big oil company, were volumi- 
nous statistics—facts, figures, estimates 
on labor supply. 
e Emergency Offer—“‘Gentlemen,” he 
began, eager to get directly to the prob- 
lem at hand, “in eight months there 
will be an acute shortage of skilled labor 
available for the shipbuilding program. 
With your cooperation, we can estab- 
lish a program out here that will effec- 
tively train men for the jobs opening up. 
If we can get going on it fast we can 
keep unplugged what may otherwise be 
a serious bottleneck.” 

He stopped to note his audience’s re- 
actions. As he put it later, the men be- 


Students of aviation mechanics—both civilians and Army 
men—in the Academy of Aeronautics at the La Guardia 
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fore him seemed neither particularly 
surprised nor interested. Somewhat non- 
plussed, he went on to document his 
statements with the charted statistics 
and to talk about the job that such 
training programs had done for other in- 
dustries and companies. At the end, he 
said, “Well, what about it?” 

One of his audience rose, “It’s this 
way,” he was frankly told, “we've got 
all the men we need now. If we need 
more later we can hire them away from 
the aircraft plants where they're train- 
ing good mechanics. We can pay more 
than they do and we'll have no trouble 
in getting the men to come and work 
for us.” 

e Habits Persist—This, the dollar-a-year 
man will tell you, is an extreme example 
of the thing that is worrying him. He 
has found that getting expert help from 
industry to set up machinery for quick, 
intensive training-within-industry was a 
cinch compared with the difficulty of 
getting important sectors of defense in- 
dustry to use it. His conclusions are: 
(1) The imminent labor shortages which 
Washington can statistically demon- 
strate are not yet realistic enough to jolt 
old personnel habits; (2) many business 
men are prepared to practice “labor 
pirating” when new hands are needed— 
a policy which Defense Commission 
aides privately characterize as “short- 
sighted because it will cost more, dan- 
gerous because it will relieve specific 
labor shortages only by creating others, 


unpatriotic because it will levy a to}! on 
national production.” 

To overcome the inertia which »re. 
sages a competition for labor that th; at. 
ens to push wages up to dizzy heig)tts, 
creating another “‘silk-shirt era” like the 
last war and jacking up living costs, the 
Labor ‘Training Division has resorte« to 
pleas, pressure, dire prophecies. 

@ Advice Available—Its primary ap)cal 
is simple. Channing R. Dooley, 
rowed from Socony-Vacuum to head the 
division, says, in effect, to management: 
If you have any question about your 
ability to get an adequate labor supply— 
now or in the future—call us in. We'll 
send you a man—not a theorist or a bu- 
reaucrat but an experienced personnel 
expert volunteering his time from some 
position in private industry—with whom 
you can talk over your situation. He'll 
advise you on what can be done, give his 
time to help you do it. It won't cost 
you anything and, if you accept, you 
don’t invite any compulsion or govern- 
ment supervision. 

Dooley’s tough problem has been to 
“sell” this kind of consultation to more 
than the fewer than 50 companies that 
have, so far, availed themselves of it. 

Essentially, training within industry 
is devised to “upgrade” green hands into 
specialized skills. What the training- 
within-industry program can do is at- 
tested by one of the Labor Training Di- 
vision’s prize exhibits. Flooded with or- 
ders from the Army Air Corps for its 
liquid-cooled plane motors, and faced 
with the necessity of a sudden and tre- 
mendous personnel expansion, the Alli- 
son Division of General Motors used an 
upgrading plan for training new workers 


Field airport in New York City, engage in a mass welding 
session in one of the classrooms. 
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M E Ray ’ Sap .O.S . 


“ Carrying the 
same authority 
as an SOS...the 

radio call ‘““XXX Medico”’ 
immediately silences every 
transmitter within a thousand 
miles. It means that one of the 
hundreds of smaller ships. . . 
tankers, freighters, fishing 
trawlers or pleasure craft, needs 
the services or advice of a doc- 
tor urgently. 


Quickly a nearby ship with a 
doctor on board will reply to 
the vessel whose ‘“X XX Med- 
ico’’ has been picked up. Or, 
if the call has been preceded by 
the signal ‘‘NUC’’... the 
nearest Coast Guard Station 
will take over. They will 
arrange for a doctor to be 
put on board from the near- 
est ship. . . or dispatch an 
ambulance plane to pick up 
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nic A | 


the sufferer. Or, if the emer- 
gency or the distance is too 
great...they will advise a 
ship with a doctor on board 
to have him prescribe in detail 
by radio. 


Those who know Mallory’s 
work in the field of radio com- 
munication will know also 
that very oftén the strength 
and dependability of the mercy 
signal ...““X XX Medico’... 
depends to a great degree 
upon Mallory Approved Pre- 


cision Products. 


Capacitors used in transmission 
. . . Capacitors used in recep- 
tion... Vibrators . . . Vibra- 
packs* that make low voltage 
storage battery power usable 
for radio . . . Volume Controls 
... these are just a few of the 


Mallory products so vital to 
dependable ship-to-shore and 
ship-to-ship communication 


Mallory’s contributions to 
radio have made possible many 
dramatic improvements in 
amateur...in broadcast and 
in commercial radio 
tion. It is little wonder that 
the nation’s leading manu 
facturers turn first to Mallory 
for the types of radio parts in 
which Mallory specializes. 


opera 


If the operation of your prod- 
uct depends to any degree 
upon the efficiency of such 
parts ... your inquiry will be 
answered with the promptness 
of an “XXX Medico’’. P. R 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Cable Ad- 
dress—Pelmallo. 


@ TRADE MARK REG 


OMETERS, RHEOSTATS, ROTARY 
S, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHARGERS 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New Liner 


AWATEA 


Flagship of a famous fleet of 
55 ships, with the popular 


AORANGI 


Monthly service from Vancouver to 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, Sydney. 

Connections at Honolulu from 
California ports. Your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 


woke” 
TARLAWN 


Where to Get Help on Labor Training 


In 18 out of the 22 districts into 
which the training-within-industry 
program has divided the country, 
management can now call in the aid 
of a management man without cost. 
The local labor training expert is 
prepared (1) to help in the analysis 
of training needs; (2) to aid in set- 
ting up a program in each defense 


1. 


plant to meet these needs; (3 to 
establish a clearing-house system 
which will keep industrialists jp. 
formed about the experience of other 
plants facing similar problems; (4) 
to familiarize plant management with 
services of government agencies in 
the field of employment and training, 
Here’s where to apply: 


Boston, Mass. (Upper New England—Maine, Massachusetts, New Haip- 
shire, Vermont)—Clarence McDavitt, Room 526-527, 120 Boylston St, 


. Hartford, Conn. (Lower New England—Connecticut, Rhode Island)~ 


--- 


Ernest A. Stowell, Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., 555 Capitol Ave 


. Rochester, N. Y. (Upper New York State)—Not yet appointed. 


New York City, N. Y. (Greater New York City)—D. J. Hoose, 
Co., 135 East 42nd St. 


Texas 


Glenn Gardiner, Room 702, 605 Broad St. 


J. E. McDaniel, Georgia School of 


35 East Seventh St. 


Room 797, Union 


Olrich, Room 266, 


5. Newark, N. J. (New Jersey)— 

6. Philadelphia, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware)—Not yet ap- 
pointed. 

8. Canton, N. C. (Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina)—George 
G. Arthur, Box 262. 

9. Atlanta, Ga. (South Eastern States)— 
Technology. 

10. Cincinnati, Ohio (Ohio Valley)—Paul Mooney, 

11. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Western Pennsylvania and North West Virginia)— 
C. S. Coler, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

12. Cleveland, Ohio (Northern Ohio)—Oscar Grothe, 
Commerce Bldg. 

13. Detroit, Mich. (Michigan and Lucas County, Ohio)—N. M. Olander, 
701 Merchants Building, Grand River and Broadw ay. 

14. Indianapolis, Ind. (Indiana)—C. R. Evans, 148 East Market St. 

15. Chicago, Ill. (Greater Chicago and Il]linois)—Paul A. Mertz, Room 300, 
Merchandise Mart. 

16. Minneapolis, Minn. (North Central States, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)—Ernest L. 
Capito! Bldg., St. Paul, (718 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis). 

17. St. Louis, Mo. (Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas)—A. Earl Wyatt, 


1017 Olive St. 


Buy TORO and 
you buy the best 


THE “STARLAWN” is a bright star in 
the TORO line —streamlined steel con- 
, light weight and easy 
handling. Design ‘to cut from 3% to 5144 
acres per day without strain. Quick 
starting motor that purrs along smoothly. . & 
short, the maximum value for your money. 


Send for 24 page catalog 


struction for bee 


TORO 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MOWING MA NE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Laclede Light Co., 


19. Denver, Colo. 
tional Bank Bldg. 
20. Los Angeles, Calif. 


21. San Francisco, Calif. 
R. Heron, 343 Sansome St. 
22. Seattle, Wash. 
Federal Office Building. 


18. Houston, Texas (Texas and Louisiana) 
(Colorado and Wyoming)—George Kirk, 216 U.S. Na 


(Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico)—Wil- 
liam K. Hopkins, 1443 Federal Building, 310 N. Spring St. 
(Northern California, Nevada, 


(Pacific Northwest)—Gen. H. G. Winsor, Room 428, 


—Not yet appointed. 


Utah)—Alexander 


- ae platgnel foot 
ioe HpONOX louis 
ooh wend ait! o 
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at its Indianapolis plant. Officials of the 
plant affirm that this method has en- 
abled them to enlarge their working 
force without difficulty from 1,200 to 
7,500 within recent months, despite the 
fact than nearly one-third of the new 
employees were completely green. They 
assert that some of these men, who had 
handled nothing more complicated than 
a wheelbarrow before going to work at 
the plant, have been moved up, rung by 
rung on the ladder of skills, until they 
are now performing highly technical op- 
erations on the final assembly line. 

e Help for Management—To expedite 
the training program, the country has 
been divided into 22 districts, each to 
have a headquarters office under the su- 
pervision of a_training-within-industry 


representative. District representatives 
have already been chosen for all but a 
few of these production areas. They are 
experts who have been approved by la- 
bor and management representatives 
and serve without pay. 

@ Schools for Defense—Meshing_ into 
“on-the-job” training is a hydra-headed 
body of schooling focused on occupa 
tional training for defense. Trans 
formed, in part, to contribute to it are 
such “peace-time” agencies as WPA, the 
CCC, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration. WPA workers are converted 
into WPA students; the project on 
which they work becomes an “‘instruc- 
tional project.” Those who can qualify, 
on the basis of employability, are sent 
to vocational schools for six or eight 
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In the seething cauldrons of 
modern electric furnaces lies a secret 
of Disston superiority. From them 
come the tough, uniform steels that 
are shaped into Disston saws, tools, 
files, knives and steel products. 


Let Disston engineers . . . special- 
ists in the application of tools and 
steels... survey your needs. They can 
show you how to step up production 
and cut costs. Write for complete 
information today. Henry Disston & 


This leadership dsees back to Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Henry Disston’s insistence on better 
steel for the saws he was making. So, 
in 1855 America’s first crucible steel 
for saws was cast by Disston. An- 


other pioneering step was the pour- F ] : 

ing of America’s first commercial peat * weg acturers 0 planes and parts 
: are speeding production profitably by using 

heat of electric furnace tool steel at Disston products such as: 

the Disston plant in 1906. And each 

year since, while Disston steel-mak- Files nen ——— 

° . : an 

ing capacity has been improved and Hack saw blades ineaiin 

enlarged, this progressive urge has Metal band saws _— Solid tooth wood 


led to better steels for better tools. Inserted tooth Prins, rms 
metal saws wepher ews 


Today Disston products . . . born of me Laid and thin high 
. : Metal slitting saws speed planer 
the union between the skills of steel : ka.iwes 
Tool Bits “ 
men and tool makers . . . are show- 


Tool Laid high speed 
ing industry the way to new pro- ool steels and and Carbon 
duction peaks. 


TOOLS FOR WINGS 


In the all-important airplane industry, for 


steel specialties Moulding knives 


ESTABLISHED 1640 
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| hours a day and paid while thc. ar 

attendance. On completion of 4. cials s 
course, they .are placed by thi Phy. MME to rou! 
Employment Service in the ¢\pan¢p.qm ment } 
field of private industry jobs. |), the . {lm classes. 
months ending Jan. 1, a total o: 53: js util 
WPaers had been enrolled in | )\¢ ,, tary CO 
tional schools. grade t 
Congress appropriated $7,500 ;,.,/ on—m 
NYA defense traiming projects Th, night- 
sands of youths between the ages of )- freshe 
and 24 are trained on special );ogry,.f™ fresh ¢ 
established to give them skills \:sefy] ;,,§ classes 
defense industries. Large numbers ,:q mori 
WILLSON-WELD Protective Glass is outstanding | ‘em are also attending —\« ation, Under 
in that it gives two-way protection. It possesses | schools. — ~~ 
a remarkable ability to filter out the dangerous | ° raining for the CCC=Man OF the z 
rays encountered when high temperatures or ex- | approximately 300,000 CCC boys are «fi » 
e r basic : in 
il Rene he aeeneeh .. atti Reman om ceiving basic instruction IM specializ rowing 
—" a P' ? : €y€ | non-combat skills under the dircctir 1 i compe 
fatigue thereby EEA ORE workers effi- | the Army. Ranging from cookery to s o Fitte 
ciency. This dual protection is important | things as dismantling and reasscmbliy.4qm materi 

in many industrial jobs. Get the full story . 
on WILLSON-WELD from your distributor | the bovs with work habits an | Wher 
or write us direct for full information. ments of skills which will fit them {4g needs, 
WILLSON-WELD glass is usedin many jobs in industry when their camp |ifcq™ and 1 
of the more than 300 different WILLSON iS Over. son, N 


Industrial ty Devi ~ , , 
oak ie Sg Mer se A —— But the chief government agency co; tional 


use and condition. cerned with schooling for defense jobs Wrigt 
the Office of Education under whose up pl 
risdiction come the vocational scho keying 
The O. of E.’s self-set quota called { in the 
the completion of training of 700) Thi 
defense workers by June 30. Since it go: One v 
325,000 in or through the schools }:m shop 1 
| the beginning of this year, the aim }, ji strum 
been raised to a total of 1,000, to she 
trained by June 30. simila 
| To do its job, the Education Offccqm Will b 
| got $75,500,000 from Congress. The pletes 
money is being used to subsidize th furnis 
regular state- or city-supported voc a few 
tional schools. (Federal funds also go t Du 
selected engineering colleges and stat eratio 
universities for specialized training ¢' sifted 
white-collar workers and technicians fgg taken 
such things as production engincering less th 
and personnel management.) More thar pre | 
800 of the 900 cities with vocationagm job le 
trade and industrial schools are making ¢ Son 
their facilities available for defense train tional 
We have been proudly advertising that half of all ing. More than 300 have put their voca gettin 
the artificial ice skating rinks use Frick Refrigeration. tional plants on a 24hour day, six traine 


| tractors, these courses aim at « upp! dents 
a Ty 


Some recent additions to the list of these popular weck basis. In some towns enrollment tracti 
enterprises having Frick equipment include rinks at have been so great that improvised clas:fqm tion C 
Riverside (shown above) and San Jose, Calif.; St. rooms have been set up in other publi M8 W 
Louis, Mo. (two); Charleston, W. Va.; Washington, buildings the p 
D. C.; Johnstown, Kingston, and Philadelphia, Pa.; TI = Ki d f Servi The sl fear t 
Westwood, N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Schumacher and St. @ ihree Kinds 0 SeTVICE— INE Scho doce 
Catherines, Ontario. program aims at providing three defens 


me. 2008 St nteaiilnitil > eon Cruiti 

Frick Refrigeration even beats the California sun! a (1) Strengthening the — the ft 
Whether you need cooling equipment for making ice, day school instruction for youths prepa A 

conditioning air, cooling drinking water, doing process | ing for skilled trades, now boasting pe 

work, packing, storing, selling or serving foods, or any | record enrollment of approximate! vocatl 
other purpose, you'll get the utmost satisfaction from 2,000,000: (2) giving pre-employmen' what 

Frick Refrigeration. Write, wire, or phone refresher courses to prepare for defens Missi 


jobs workers selected from Public En schoo 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. ployment Office rolls; (3) setting up sup Some 


plementary courses, largely in the eve ficials 


ing, for defense workers already en ment 
ployed but in need of addition find 3 
training. tion ‘ 
Machine equipment for the voc pecial 

| tional-training program is available, oftgm™ 484i: 


mon 
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cials say, but it gets harder and harder | 


to round up. In the daytime the equip- 
ment is in use by the regular vocational 
classes. Beginning about 3:30 p.m., it 
is utilized in the so-called supplemen- | 
tary courses to help defense workers up- | 
ade their skills. ‘Then from 10:30 p.m. | 


on—in most cases, starting about mid- 
night—come the pre-employment or re- 


fresher courses designed to restore or re- | 


fresh old skills or train new ones. These 
classes last until 6 or 8 o'clock in the 
morning, then the cycle is repeated. 
Under the educational stretch-out, in- 
structors are taking on increased teach- 
ing loads. Their ranks are being added 
to by training new teachers and by bor- 
rowing from industry craftsmen who are 
competent to instruct others. 

e Fitted to Local Needs—The course 
material offered to vocational-school stu- 
dents is not conceived in a vacuum. 
Wherever possible it is keyed to local 
needs, jointly defined by school officials 
and management. Example: In Pater- 
son, N. J., the head of the public voca- 
tional school and a representative of the 
Wright Aeronautical Co. together drew 
up plans for a pre-employment course, 
keying it to jobs which were opening up 
in the plane-engine plant. 

This particular course lasts four weeks. 
One week is spent on blueprint reading, 
shop mathematics, use of measuring in- 
struments, etc. Three weeks are devoted 
to shop methods on specific operations 
similar to those on which the worker 
will be engaged if he satisfactorily com- 
pletes the course. The Wright company 
furnishes some of the machine tools and 
a few of the special instructors. 

During the first eight months of op- 

eration, over 1,700 new employees were 
sifted through this four-week course and 
taken into the Wright plant. All but 
less than 100 are still there and a great 
many have been moved up the scale of 
job fon several times. 
@Some Problems—Thus far the voca- 
tional schools have had no difficulty in 
getting enrollees. The prospect of being 
trained for existing jobs has been an at- 
tractive lure to thousands. Some Educa- 
tion Office officials privately admit to be- 
ing worried as they contemplate carrying 
the program along through 1941. They 
fear that by mid-year they will be pretty 
close to the bottom of the barrel in re- 
cruiting students. But that’s an issue for 
the future. 

An immediate question that is giving 
vocational-school officials a headache is 
what to do about negroes who seek ad- 
mission to defense training courses. The 
schools have no ban against them, but 
some plant employment offices have. Of- 
ficials, anxious to use all available equip- 
ment and facilities for trainees who will 
find immediate jobs, have some hesita- 
tion about admitting negro students, es- 
pecially in communities with traditions 
against giving negroes more than com- 
mon labor jobs. 
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“TAKE IT UP” with Ra M 


“Not quite satisfied that we've got 
the last word on that hoist layout. 
Better take it up 
with R & M.” 


1000 015,000 Ibs., 

fast hoisting and 

travel speeds; floor 
or cab control. 


F YOU’VE something to lift, 
“take it up” with R & M. If 
you have a hoist or crane problem, 
challenge R & M engineers, work- 
ing with your engineers, to find the 
answer—just as they have for hun- 
dreds of America’s foremost firms. 
R & M hoists and cranes are 
built by a house that has done 
nothing but quality-building since 
1878. They are expensively built— 
to save you not just a few dollars 


ROBBINS « 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION 


MOTORS + FANS 


* MOYNO PUMPS « 


at first, but thousands later, through 
super-efficient operation .. . with 
no crack-ups to wreck imperative 
production schedules. 

Two thousand different types of 
R & M hoists and cranes are offered 
as “standard”—from %4-ton ban- 
tams to 10-ton huskies. Others are 
tailored to order, to do what the 
job requires. All are built from the 
ground up in our own plant, and 
powered with our famous R « M 
electric motors. 

R & M sales and service offices 
are at your call in principal cities. 
Telephone our nearest office now, 
or write the factory—for specific 
information or to establish engi- 
neering contact with our mobile 
staff of experts. Whatever your 
hoist or crane problem may be . . . 
“take it up” with R & M! 


MYERS, Inc. 7 


- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1878 
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To ward off the immediate threat 
of sabotage, theft, espionage, fire 
and accident, plant managements 
are installing protective lighting 
with Holophane Refractors. 
Rugged, dependable and efficient 
these “‘light-watchmen” are built 
for unimpaired service under the 
most adverse conditions . . .They 
will not deteriorate —they are 
trouble-free, dustproof and are 
installed with a minimum of 
time and expenditure . . . Write 
for new book on protective 
lighting. No charge. 


Yeo When your engineer or consultant specifies 
Holophane equipment you are assured | products 
that meet the highest standards of precision 
ilumination ... Holopbane provides Planned 
Lighting (incandescent or fluorescent) for each 
industrial need. 


COMPANY, INC 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


SINCE 1898 
THE HOLOPHANE CO LTD 
TORONTO. ( 


NEW YORK cil 385 YONGE ST 
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Woman's Way 


Cluett’s decision to back 
union’s minimum wage drive 
has feminine angle—and has 
met rival union opposition. 


A comparatively obscure strike in At- 
lanta, Georgia, which continued into 
this week, was getting considerable at- 
tention from personnel men, for behind 
it was a significant development that 
promised to affect a whole industry. 


| @ College to Union—What was being 


dramatized in Atlanta started way back 
in 1932. In that year Dr. Gladys Dicka- 
son, of the faculty of Hunter College, 
New York, who had formerly taught at 
Sweetbriar and who had degrees from 
the University of Oklahoma, Columbia, 
and the London School of Economics, 
walked into the office of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union. She 
had been working on a study of wage 
rates in the cotton garment industry. 
“Why,” she demanded of Jacob Potof- 
sky, union vice-president in charge of 
the cotton division, “doesn’t your union 
do something to improve the conditions 
of workers in this field?” 

Potofsky, impressed with her enthu- 

siasm and knowledge of the industry, of- 
fered her a job. She became head of the 
union’s research department at less than 
a third the salary her faculty post had 
paid. For months she collected data, as- 
sembled figures, compiled tables. ‘Then 
came the NRA and Dr. Dickason found 
an important spot in its seven-ring cir 
cus. She was one of the dominating fig- 
ures in the hearings for the cotton gar- 
ment industry and sat on the industry’s 
code compliance board. 
e Firing-Line Job—When the black and 
blue eagle was finally axed, Miss Dicka- 
son returned to her surveys and statis- 
tics. She re-emerged as a national figure 
when wages and hours legislation be- 
came the order of the day. And again she 
haunted Washington corridors, button- 
holing and lobbying, first to get the law 
enacted, then to get the highest possible 
industry minimum for cotton garment 
manufacture. 

All this time, the Amalgamated 
(which became part of the C.I.O. in 
1936) had been pegging away to organ- 
ize cottons. It could count a few small 
successes, but, for the most part, union- 
ism wasn’t taking hold. Then Miss 
Dickason asked for a transfer from the 
union’s research department to organiz- 
ing work. And, a few months ago, she 
set out for Troy, N. Y., location of the 
home plant of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

e Test of Strength—In what was, per- 
haps, record time, she had hundreds of 
Cluett workers in the union and was 
asking the management to sit down 
with her and negotiate a contract. ‘The 


company, which had a long-estab\isheg 
pension and bonus plan as well as othe, 
special benefits in effect for its e:p|oy. 
ees, decided to test their adherence j, 
outside unionism. Miss Dickason 

a strike and enough workers resp 
to close down the big plant making 
row shirts. To make the strike 
effective, she went to Leominster. ° 
and Atlanta, Georgia, where two ot 
Cluett plants were located. In 

days she had these plants shut d 
well. 

Ten days later Cluett was con 

by Miss Dickason’s evidence, call: 
in and signed an agreement. ‘Th 
tract provided for an increased ijn; 
mum wage—from the 324¢ an hour se 
by law to 40¢—and gave the Analg, 
mated sole bargaining rights. As . spe 
cial gesture of good-will, the compan 
wrote the agreement to cover its Cor 
inth, N. Y., plant where the union had 
never undertaken a serious organizing 
campaign, as well as the three plant 
which were struck. 
e Company Endorsement—However, the 
particular feature of the settlement that 
got attention from the rest of the indus 
try was a statement by Cluett’s presi 
dent, C. R. Palmer. Said Mr. Paliner, 
“In signing this contract, the compam 
takes the opportunity to express again 
in a tangible way the desirability of the 
benefits of a high national minimum 
wage. It does so by voluntarily support 
ing the Amalgamated Clothing Work 
ers’ efforts to advance to 40¢ per hour 
minimum wages in industry ahead of 
the 1945 statutory date in the Wages 
and Hours Law.” 

Immediate result was an A.C.W. an- 
nouncement, praising “the vision and 
cooperative spirit” of Cluett, Peabody, 
pledging an all-out drive to raise wages 
and stabilize working conditions for the 
100,000 employees in the industry. Ina 
“victory celebration” in Troy, A.C.W. 
Leader Potofsky told Cluett employees 


ied 
ided 


The woman in the Cluett, Peabody 
case—Dr. Gladys Dickason. 
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that the union was ready to send a crew , 


of 50 organizers into the field, that Miss 
Dickason would have a key post in the 


drive. He added that he had known for | 
a long time that his union had had the | 


best labor researcher in the business, but 
now he was convinced they had an or- 
ganizing genius as well. 


eA.F.L. Steps In—This week, though, | 
the industry was taking note of the fact | 
that the program had hit trouble at the | 
start. Still under way in Cluett’s Atlanta | 


lant was a strike which had been 
called by the United Garment Workers, 
an American Federation of Labor ri- 


val of the Amalgamated, as soon as | 
the company signed with the C.I.O. | 


union. There 300 A.F.L. members, 


heirs of an independent union, have | 
charged the company with ignoring their | 
rights, made plans to protest to the | 
Labor Board against the company’s en- | 


tering into an exclusive bargaining con- 
tract with the A.C.W. This week in At- 
lanta the now much-traveled Miss Dick- 
ason had another new job—trying to 
break a strike. 


A Dash of Lemon 


Strike in Coast groves is 
all that is required to set off 
Associated Farmers’ drive for 
ban on secondary boycotts. 


What started out Feb. 1 to be the 
annual strike of the A.F.L. Agricultural 
and Citrus Workers’ Union in the rain- 
soaked lemon groves of Ventura County 
has turned out to be a major engage- 
ment in the large-scale battle which 
eventually will determine whether Cali- 
fornia agriculture is to be mass-union- 
ized along the lines of the automobile 
industry. Involving 5,000 pickers and 
packers, the strike gave employers a 
vehicle for dramatizing bills now pend- 
ing in the legislature to outlaw second- 
ary boycotts. 

On one side of the legislative fight 
are the field and packing-house unions 
(both A.F.L. and C.I.O.) supported by 
organized labor generally; on the other 
side, powerful employer groups headed 
by the Associated Farmers. 
¢ Anti-Picket Bulwark—The battle dates 
back five years to Harry Bridges’ “March 
Inland,” which never got far enough 
from the waterfront for the marchers 
to get their feet dry. The Associated 
Farmers’ model anti-picketing ordi- 
nance, adopted by counties and munici- 
palities throughout the state, gave local 
enforcement officials plenty of leeway 
in nipping incipient field and packing 
plant strikes. In time, however, the 
U.S. Supreme Court held anti-picket- 
ing laws in Alabama and California un- 
constitutional (BW—Apr.27’40,p7). 

Unions apparently were too weak to 
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1 NORTON ABRASIVES _ kt 


Grinding Wheels 


Wear Diamonds, too~ 


The development of Diamond 
Grinding Wheels was the 
Norton answer to the prob- 
lem of grinding cemented 
carbide tools. Originally 
made with resinoid bond, 
they are now also furnished 
metal bonded—an important 
improvement for grinding 
single point carbide-tipped 
tools. Thus, the diamond, 
hardest of all known sub- 
stances, furnishes high utility 


+... in tool room efficiency. 


NORTON COMPANY ~~ 


BEHR 


WORCESTER, 


MANNIN 


MASS. 
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1 issue for rates. 


PEOPLE 


employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 


See March 


of 31 years’ standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary brackets. Pro- 


cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,000 
positions may contact employers through our 
confidential services. Estab. 25 yrs. National 
Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, Chicago. 
positions wanted 

* SALES, FINANCIAL OR ENGINEER- 
ING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Age 47. 
Graduate Mechanical Engineer. Many 
years experience sales executive. Complete 
understanding financial matters, direct 
mail advertising and all insurance prob- 
lems. Present connection nearly six years. 
Consider small investment. Box 210 
¢ PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE. Age 29— 
married—Intensive experience—industrial 
relations interviewing — selecting — 
scale rating—and associated work. Box 221. 
* MANUFACTURING :—Factory Manager, 
wide experience, steel products, capable, 
direct one or several plants Graduate 
Mech. Engr, now employed. Established 
earning capacity over $15,000. Box 223. 

* PLANT MANAGER, Superintendent, ex- 
perienced in automotive engine building. 
Successful record for executive organizing 
and inventive abilities. An inherent engi- 
neer with necessary imagination to super- 
vise selection of machine tools and methods. 


Can take complete responsibility for man- 
agement of plant and produce _ results. 
Box 225. 
+B , , * 
SERVICES Special 
lists 


JF YOUR ADVERTISING COSTS $1,000 
a year, vou should have an advertising 
agency to give you service and advice. 
You pay no more. Consult without obliga- 


tion S. Duane Lyon, Ine., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City. ClIrcle 55-8182 

© 33%.% INCREASE IN DIRECT MAIL 
results Let me show you how this was 


Box 224. 


accomplished. No obligation. 


EQUIPMENT 


industrial—for sale 


* NINE ACME AUTOMATIC SCREW MA- 
CHINES Large—No. 55. Several Excelsior 
Drill Presses—Lathes 6”-8”.—Oil Separat- 
ors-—Grinders—Upsetting, Pointing, Thread 
tolling, Hexing Rotating—Machines good 
condition. Must be sold as whole—reason- 


able. No dealers. John Loughran, 402 11th 
St.. S.W. Washington, D. C. 
9-7 tH 
Ay . ay 
office | Vern 


* SAVE MONEY on Rebuilt Dictating Ma- 
chines ; Dictaphones ; Ediphones; guar. sup- 
plies; Dictating Mach. Cor. 156 E42 NYCity 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


* A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE to those 
desiring current listings of factory build- 
ings and sites for sale or rent by nationally 
known realty brokers is now available. 
Complete listings are in the “Realty Pocket 
Book". Copies of this and “How To Take 
The Chase Out of PurChase” write ‘“Nicre 
Service’, National Industrial & Commercial 
Realty Exchange, 401 Broadway, New York. 
* FIVE STORY Cast Concrete and Steel 
building 26,000 square feet, sprinklered, 
trackage, fastest growing section east Mis- 
sissippi suitable warehouse or light manu- 
facturing Further information box 4484, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Massachusetts employers this week 
faced the strong probability that the 
State Minimum Wage Commission 
was going to require them to pay 
office workers minimum rates which, 
according to several witnesses at a 
commission hearing on recom- 
mendations, would exceed prevailing 
wages. The recommendations called 
for these minimums: $16 a week for 
ofhce workers with at least a year’s 
experience, $15 for those with less 
than a year, 47¢ an hour for expe- 
rienced employees who work less 
than 36 hours a week, 44¢ an hour 
for inexperienced part-time workers. 

Drama _ was injected into the 
parade of statistics when two girls 
were allowed to testify in masks on 
the contention that their employer 
had threatened to fire them if he 
identified them as witnesses. Branded 
by some employers as a hoax, this 
scene got widespread publicity for 
claims of the unions (both A.F.L. 
and C.I.O.) that business is “taking 
advantage of a slave market” in office 


Masked Support for Minimum Wage 


talent through part-time employment 
of school-girl apprentices. 

Only states that now have mini- 
mum wage laws for office workers are 
California ($16), Oregon ($16), and 
the District of Columbia ($17). 


take important advantage of the situa- 
tion. Meanwhile, a difference of opin- 
ion in the ranks of the Associated Farm- 
ers (“direct actionists” versus advocates 
of “‘finesse”) grew into a near-split (BW 
—May18’40,p32) which was hastily, but 
successfully, patched up by a vigorous 
“anti-red” campaign. 
@ Secondary Boycott O.K.—Last autumn 
the California supreme court decided 
that secondary boycotts are legal. ‘This 
was a shot in the arm for the unions. 
Farmers discovered that, although they 
could employ non-union field workers to 
harvest crops, they often couldn’t get 
transportation to market because of sec- 
ondary boycotts by unionized truck driv- 
ers. Key men in employer groups have 
been seeking a new defense technique. 
Extremists favored tight anti-picketing 
bills like the one California defeated 
by referendum in 1938. Finally, it was 
decided that a law forbidding secondary 
boycotts would do the trick and legis- 
lation was submitted recently to the 
Sacramento lawmakers. 
@ Needed Drama—Lacking, however, 
was the necessary “oomph” that would 
convince the public of the need fer such 
a law. Secondary boycotts imposed early 
this month by striking lemon workers 
in an attempt to prevent “hot” fruit 
picked by the growers themselves from 
reaching Los Angeles markets were the 
answer to Associated Farmer prayers. 
So last week the Ventura County 
unit of the A. F., together with the 
County Farm Bureau, broadcast tele- 
graphic demands to employer and civic 
groups throughout the state to rally sup- 


port behind the anti-secondary boycott 
legislation, and the campaign was on. 
@ Lemons To Market—Meanwhile, the 
harassed lemon growers appeared this 
week to be making some headway in 
harvesting and marketing the biggest 
lemon crop in California history. Ral- 
lied by C. C. Teague, president of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
(Sunkist), growers and their families, 
sympathizers, and non-striking em- 
ployees were picking the fruit. While 
auction markets in Los Angeles were 
picketed, handlers went through the 
lines and fruit was reaching Los Angeles 
consumers without much delay. 


Relief Crackdown 


Allegheny County, Pa. 
denies payments to strikers 
who violate contract in eyes of 
parent union and employer. 


What is an outlaw strike? In union 
parlance, it is a strike that is not sanc- 
tioned by the parent body of a local 
union. In Allegheny County, Pa.— 
which embraces Pittsburgh—it is a 
strike that both the employer and in 
ternational union agree violates a local’s 
contract with the employer. 

This interpretation—of which 400 
strikers at the Vanadium Corp. plant 
at Bridgeville, Pa., became only too 
aware this week—is part of a ruling by 


the Allegheny County Board of Public 
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“MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE” 


Ce 
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HE nation’s need for preparedness calls 

for the highest degree of cooperation on 
the part of government, industry, labor, and 
finance. Our job now is to prove to the world 
the greater strength and productivity of the 
democratic way of life. In this job America’s 
banks will play an important part. 

Defense creates new demands for financing: 
—the purchase of raw materials—the retool- 
ing and expanding of plants—the meeting of 
payroll and inventory requirements. 

The banks of this country are eager to par- 
ticipate. Their: resources, trained personnel, 
and knowledge of their own communities 
equip them to handle major portions of the 
credit requirements for defense. 


*Quotationfrom Robert Goodloe Harper’ s/amous toast at dinner given 
by Congress at PAsladelphia, June 18, 1798, in honor of John Marshall. 


THE 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


100 Broadway 
Madison Avenue and 40th Street 
One East 57th Street 


1941 


| Assistance denying relief to any “‘active”’ ° . 
| participant in an “outlaw” strike. Super-Mediatio: ) ? strik 
| ‘The relief board declared it would con . 1S 


New U.S. agency seems 3,00 
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tinue to assist employees “who are 
thrown out of work through no fault of — . _ babl Wee 
"4 their own or who simply are fearful of increasingly probable as result the 
going through a picket line.” ot strikes, present and pendin need 
In the Vanadium strike (B\W—I eb ; ming, r 
HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 22’41,p38) the 400 strikers walked out which threaten defense. had 
ti te te ee to force the company to replace watch- vats 7 tH = 
is not only fester but safer! Drives T-heed men and company police with union Creation of a super-mediation ay \¢, Wo 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". men. Because the men clearly violated patterned after the old War | abo; and 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in their contract, the C.1.O. upheld the Board, was a long step nearer this » cc) und 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact. company’s right to fire all participating President Roosevelt indicated in a res, Sun 
Sadly i. ee — workers. Also in this category of “out- conference that he had the probleiu oy with 
ing probleme. Ask for Folder. law” strikes would be the recent Curtiss- his mind and conferees at the coa! Vage defe 
TEEN Ta (| (YY tight and American Steel & Wire negotiations in New York (page 14 pate 
A.L.HANSE aoa sila commi@eme = § (o. strikes in the same area. talked openly of the possibility. the 
The developing ticklishness in coal days 
and steel was taken by Washington ob weel 
servers as a reason for anticipating the @ Ac 
new agency’s appearance before Apr. | strik 
@ Allis-Chalmers—Among incentives fo: of | 
establishing such peace-making ma Deti 
chinery was the growing impatience of man 
the War Department with the strike at work 
Allis-Chalmers in Milwaukee (B\\ Flec 
| Feb.1’41,p41), which this week would steel 
| pass the 50-day mark. Co. 
| Crimping the supply of bomb fuses strik 
and other defense matériel, the strike sIpp 
led high military officials to recommend Gen 
to OPM Director Knudsen that he in New 
voke the “draft industry” section of the Oak 
conscription act in order to force a plan 
settlement. However, Knudsen was auto 
more likely to call the principals to A 
3 ; Washington in another effort to find a Cor 
. —_ a <a solution. But if he fails again, there 1s a st 
' _— 4 reason to believe that drastic measures man 
7 i caniasiaail Stewe< | will be seriously considered. worl 
Pil ishu rgh = @ Bethlehem Steel—Distressed govern stru 
se ment conciliators who last week perked finir 
=—— - — = up when the strike in Bethlehem Steel's A 
hain-Link Lackawanna mill at Buffalo ended in strik 
two days (BW —Mar.8'41,p51) were defe 
Fence Fp oe gece egy aa = vane ater ne soon scurrying about to preserve the 
n and pedestrian traffic in this typical steel plant fragile peace. Industrial relations execu FLE 
installation. tives, seeking to discover what the Stee! 1 
Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence installa- edges; fastener nuts are inside the be ae 7 , He ri mag ae Pas sury 
tions are favored by industrial users fence and not accessible from the een Acne alg ce ie Se gged ges com 
because of a combination of desir- outside. Gates swing full 180° on | yOBNO aS MS greattst victory, con 7e] 
: : — cluded that the strike had settled noth geile 
able quality features not fully avail- sturdy, easy-operating hinges, and Retaces the a ed @ of t 
able in any other line of industrial special gate designs serve special |” the RI * f : the 
fences. In addition to “equal or conditions. Pittsburgh Chain Link Thi a fe oe aaa z os take 
better” specification fence fabric, and the economical Pittsburgh sWO C ol oem tay ae stp gel ing’ 
; . ‘ : S.W.O.C. official’s statement that nego § 
protective barb wire arms, for ex- Special Industrial Fence afford prop- ti: ; ae isn’ 
é - . iations had bogged down and that 
ample, are adjustable to any of erty protection to suit every buyer. ..;. tinct Ale its Geko onnmeed hel 
three positions! All post caps fit For complete erection service refer hr ogee © soa Ted withi “ta 2. pro 
deeply and snugly over the outside to your city classified telephone Wi sn thi 2 ag bic th. ¥ hoa 1 ruli 
of the posts, excluding moisture. directory or write to Pittsburgh we +y" ob veqlamanes: _— Be a sam I 
Tension bands have smooth, beveled Steel Company. oe ee Pe een ee 2 ee 
| tude could not be determined. Obser sun 
9 Piltsburgh pos A Great Name ite eel | ers looked at the calendar, however, and dire 
tate tome ter Pitsbangh Stee) Company? Peedems considered it significant that the union cm} 
a Pittsburgh Steel Co. is a completely integrated steel company was calling for a Bethlehem deadline to tal 
pee eng Be mone mene Bane A mee ee ey © i pee a 
Steel—Shell Secginge—Wise Rods—Carbon and Stainless Steel U.S. Steel (page 14). ies a. 
Wire—many Finished Wire Products—wide range of Carbon, ¢ Aluminum Strike—This week's labor a 
\ Alloy and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubes. Inquiries invited. situation was so febrile that Washing = 
ton had to give most of its energies to pio’ 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY open breaks, with little to spare ie pr wo! 
1636 GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENNA ventive work. Most important new = 
‘ 


) ? strike hit the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


eer AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT... 


3,000 sheet-mill workers left their jobs 


_ Wednesday to make a serious dent in 
sult the production of what under defense 
. needs has come to be a precious metal. 
ing, The company’s position was that it 


had been observing the terms of a con- 
tract signed with C.I.O.’s Aluminum 
Workers’ Union in November, 1939, 
bor and that the strike was illegal. ‘lhe 
union struck for time-and-a-half for 


ves Sunday and holiday work if it came 
1 on within a regular 40-hour week (a new 
vage defense problem not generally antici- 
14 pated in contracts negotiated prior to 


the “emergency”), double time if Sun- 
days and holidays made a 48-hour work 
week. Conciliators were on hand. 

the e Additional Problems—Other new 
strikes of the week included a walkout | 
of 1,700 at Midland Steel Products in 


Detroit, important supplier for auto 

of manufacturers; an A.F.L. electrical 
-e at workers’ dispute at Cornell-Dubilic: 
\\ Electrical Corp. in New Jersey; a C.1.O. 


ould steel workers’ strike at the J. G. Brill 
Co. in Philadelphia; an A.F.L. riggers’ 
strike at Ingalls Shipbuilding in Missis- 
trike sippi; an electrical workers’ strike at the 
General Instrument Corporation in 
> in New Jersey; and a welders’ strike at the 


the Oakland (Calif.) Fisher Body assembly | 


ea plant which closed three West Coast | EA es ALL-OUT FOR DEFENSE” 


was ar » ‘ sia 

0 t s Angeles, Bethlehem Steel = = 

age fabricating plant was closed | MEANS FAST, ACCURATE 
ngs trik 20 C.L.O. ; ’ 

sco [E__imanded “wage increases; 150 AFL. PRODUCTION OF FIGURE-WORK, TOO 


workmen were called off a refinery con- 


erm seep _ for — Oil & Re- Douglas is typical of hundreds of companies where Remington Rand’s new Printing 
ked oy 3 Pane here —o ee Calculator is contributing speed and printed proof of figure accuracy to the defense progran 
7 A statis in progress “a8 plants holding ital Estimating Division o- its printed, electric multiplication on problems invol 
sie defense contracts. labor, time and structural weight .. . its printed, automatic division on “percent of total 
the calculations ... its printed touch-method-operated addition and subtraction, its printed 
ecu FLEMING OVER HOLLYWOOD symboled spelen on cumulative labor time problems. Douglas says: “The greatest 
teel advantage is the complete and accurate check on all operations made possible by the printed 
had The long-awaited job classification | tape.” The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is doing a whale of a job for every user 
em survey of the motion picture industry, because it’s the world’s only COMPLETE figuring machine. 
wt completed last week end in Los An- 
oth geles by the Wage and Hour Division 
the of the Department of Labor, was one of 
one the toughest assignments to be under- | ; 7 . _ 
aan taken by Administrator Philip B. Flem- = pocorn ape Speen ee 
ea, : ads" this mechanical marvel to profitable use. Its 
eg0 ing s staff in the western district. It | printed record of every calculation makes it 
it a isn’t all over yet, for a hearing will be valuable on every kind of figuring job... mark- 
ond held in Los Angeles Mar. 25 at which | ups, discounts, estimates, inventories, payrolls, 
ks” protests may be made before a final invoice checking, cost of sales, depreciation. See 
lk’ ruling is issued. | an action demonstration... today... at your 
itti Eldred M. Cocking, who made the } nearest Remington Rand office. Or write Rem- 
er survey for Wesley Ash, western regional | ™8*°? Rend Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
and director, finds that some 22,000 movie 
ion employees come under the Fair Labor Th K . R d 
> to aadieeds Act and that about 6,000 are e eming ton an 
vith exempt. The report establishes 585 oc- Ld a 
cupations in the motion picture and ani- Py in t ing C a ] by u ] a { 0 r 
bor mated-cartoon industries. On most of | 
ng the classifications, producers and em- 
to ployees are in agreement. Mr. Cocking 
or worked with 44 unions, the Motion omy R ee ee ment ee ae Tenet 
ew Picture _ Producers’ Association, and Remingte” = = ia Og sigkgaiaae Uae, RE oh cas hiaeme me 
Walt Disney Productions. "EVERY OFFICE NEED famous Remington Rand Oval Clese-Shaver— Dealers, Sales and Service OWices in 517 Cities | 
94 | | 
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Murray operator 
sprays $-W Kem 
Primer on cabinet. 


... how to lower 
your Finishing Costs 


HETHER you make waste-baskets 

or washing machines, take a tip from 
the Murray Corporation, famous Detroit 
auto-parts manufacturer now making kitchen 
cabinets. 

Murray took advantage of the tremendous 
technical advances recently made in indus- 
trial advances in opacity, lustre, 
baking time, etc. Only top-grade materials 
entered their gleaming new shop—finest con- 
veyors and ovens, air-conditioned waterfall 
despite the urge for low unit 
costs. And nothing but the latest improved 
S-W Kem Appliance whites and Kem prim- 
ers went in their paint tanks. 

Results ? 
cheaper enamels. Rejects a fraction of 1%. 
A finish that surpassed the distributor's high 
standards ! 

Perhaps a new Sherwin-Williams finish 
can similarly help you. Calling 
ina Sherwin-Williams engineer 
costs nothing, may lead to bet- 
ter products at lower costs to 
you. The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio and all princi- 
pal cities. 


finishes 


spray be voths 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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FINANCE 


Banks Are Busy 


Rise in business loans 
shows how largely country is 
relying on commercial institu- 
tions to finance defense boom. 


Business loans last week went up 


, $60,000,000, marking the 23rd consecu- 


tive weekly increase. In fact, there 


| hasn't been a major interruption of the 


Lower unit costs than with many | 


trend since May 29, 1940, and since 
that date the weekly reporting Federal 
Reserve member banks in 101 cities 
have added more than $900,000,000 to 
loans outstanding. Their total now is 
$5,287,000,000, the highest since the 
Reserve Board changed over to the pres- 
ent method of compiling the figures in 
1937. 

This extraordinary demand for bank 
money—for about three months the rise 
in loans has been completely at variance 
with the usuai seasonal trend (BW — 
Feb.8'41,p13)—shows how heavily busi- 
ness has been relying on the banks to 
finance the current boom. Not that 
these are all defense loans, strictly 
speaking. In fact, many banks are dis 
appointed with volume of loans against 
defense plants and defense contracts. 

Yet the banks are extending defense 


loans, and are supplementing the 

ume strictly attributable to defense it] 
other loans that are only incident. ! t, 
defense work. Still other loans 

from bank customers’ growing nec fo 
funds to handle expanded business that 
has nothing at all to do with defony 

Banks lose plant loans when the 

ernment’s Defense Plant Corp. build 
and leases plant and equipment t 
manufacturers at $1 a year. Low-inte: 
est government loans also competc ii 
many directions. But most of the bank, 
snap up all the business they can get by 
taking assignment of “bankable con 
tracts.” These are paid off month) 
(over a term of five years or less) by th 
government and they may COver any 
thing from building a cantonment o: 
a battleship to manufacturing a batcl 
of shoelaces. 
@ Defense Speedup Plan—Success is r¢ 
ported for a defense speedup plan origi 
nated and operated jointly by four New 
York banks: Chase National, Nationa 
City, Guaranty ‘Trust, and Bankers 
Trust. Here’s how it works: 

(1) Mr. X, a button-maker from Mis 
souril, receives a rush order from the 
Army. He'll need funds to begin work 
on the contract. His local banker isn’t 
familiar with defense contracts, wants a 
few weeks or months to make a stud 
and give a decision. 

(2) The National Defense Advisor 
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RUBBER MILESTONE 


On Apr. 30, United States Rub- 
ber Co. will pay the first dividend 
on its common stock in exactly 20 
years. The payment will be 50¢ 
a share. 

More significant than the divi- 
dend itself is the story of financial 
comeback it tells. When the du 
Ponts bought working control of 
the company back in 1927 it was 
so heavily loaded with bonds that 
it shortly was just one jump ahead 
of the sheriff. How the manage- 
ment, under F. B. Davis, Jr., 
nursed it back to robust health is 
one of the outstanding success 
stories of the last decade (BW— 
Mar.26'38,p34). 


Commission arranges an appointment | 
for Mr. X to confer with the New York | 


bank committee the following day. 


(3) Within 24 hours after the confer- | 


ence, the bankers determine whether 
this is a bankable contract. 


(4) If the contract is rejected, Mr. X | 
is advised to try his luck with the RFC. | 
If the contract is approved, Mr. X is | 
assured that the funds will be forth- | 


coming. 
(5) The N. Y. bank group next gets 
in touch with Mr. X’s own bank, ex- 


plains the details, offers advice, and asks | 
whether the smaller bank wants the | 


loan. 


in the full amount, the four larger banks 
divide among themselves the amount 
that has not been taken. 


Reserve Politics? 


Major battle is reported 
barely averted over effort to 
force election of Schram as 
president of Chicago bank. 


Directors of the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of Chicago have settled a problem 
that gave promise for several days of 
blowing up into a major banking battle. 
It hinged on alleged political pressure 
to oak Emil Schram, head of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., into the 
presidency of the Chicago Reserve bank. 


After a week of more-or-less undercover 


maneuvering, the institution elevated | 


one of its own vice-presidents, Clifford 
S. Young, to the vacant position. 

@ Political Pressure? —‘The situation 
arose in connection with the retirement, 
as of Mar. 1, of George J. Schaller as 
president. Directors met on Feb. 27 to 
name a successor. For two days there 
was no announcement, and then a Chi- 
cago newspaper declared that the board 
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Loans for Defense 
Production 


As the work of National Defense gathers 
headway, many companies engaged in sup- 
plying the Government’s requirements are 
finding it necessary to consider financing for 
plant additions or alterations, the installation 
of machinery, and for working capital. 


In common with other leading banks of 
the country, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York desires to participate 
in the financing of such requirements, 
consistent with the local banking ar- 
rangements of these companies—not 
only as a matter of good banking but 
also because of its desire to codperate 
with the Nation’s program. 


We would welcome an opportunity to discuss 
with business executives any needs their com- 
panies may have in these respects. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


Torat Resovacss............ $2,718,966,01 2 
Tora CapiTar Funps......... $276,946,499 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


———————————— 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
il Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/4¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable March 


31, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1941. 


E. A. BarLey 


Treasurer 


March 3, 1941 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios « Auto Radios « Tubes ¢ 
Refrigerators « Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 26th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 14th, 1941. 


_PHILCO CORPORATION | 


HUNTER 
Electro- 


COPYIST 


Smashes the 
BOTTLENECKS 
that hold up 
plant and office work 


@Now .. . when almost every order is 
marked RUSH .. . speed is of national im- 
portance . . . you can break the Copyin 


Bottlenecks slowing the flow of work throug 
office and shop. 

With a Hunter Electro-Copyist you can 
get true reproductions, photo-exact, in a few 
minute's time. This new copying method 
catches color, marginal notes or sketches, at- 
tached memos, seals, stamps, etc. 

It's a boon to engineering departments! 


sauhing tadnen tn H U N 7 E R 
Electro 


COPYIST 


sitized linen. 

Easy to operate. 
With a simple flip of 
a switch—a moment's 
processing—you have 
your complete re- 
production. 

Write us for Full 
Data TODAY. 
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of nine directors had balked over 
political pressure. 

The story which filtered out went 
like this: Eight members of the board 
were present for the election on Feb. 
27. There was no opposition to Mr. 
Schram personally, but the alleged 
“outside influence” split those present 
4—4 on the ballot. The vote of the 
absent member, Frank J. Lewis, Chi- 
cago manufacturer, was said to have 
been “delegated” to those supporting 
Mr. Schram, but the final decision was 
that it couldn’t be counted. 

e Unprecedented Memo—Two tepre- 
sentatives of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago visited the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the system in Washington, 
because the governors have final word 
as to the appropriateness of those 
elected to the presidencies of any of the 
12 regional banks. And the Illinois 
Bankers Association, in an unprece- 
dented memo to its members, said: 
“The principle involved _ transcends 
geography, personalities - sae 
association, at the same time, tele- 
graphed the Federal Reserve Board 
“requesting them to resist any political 
influence and to assist the directors of 
the Chicago bank to do the same.” 

@ Word Handed Down—Suddenly the 
troubled waters calmed. Word filtered 
down the line that Mr. Schram’s name 
would not be further considered. At 


| the end of last week there followed a 
| peaceful election at which Mr. Young 


was named president and the first vice- 
president, Howard P. Preston, was 


_ chosen to succeed himself for a five-year 
| term. 


Both Mr. Young, 50 years old, and 
Mr. Preston, 55, are career men with 
the Federal Reserve. Mr. Young, who 
entered banking at the age of 16, 
joined the Chicago reserve bank in 
1921. Mr. Preston came to the bank 
from the Chicago office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. in 1933. 


e An Earlier Incident—This fight ; .cq)), 
another some 13 years ago in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chico, 
sought to assert its independenc: |, 
the old case, the directors refusid + 
reduce the discount rate, a cut 
had been ordered by the late A 
Mellon while Secretary of the Tre. sur 
That fight was led by rotund Georg, 
M. Reynolds, chairman of the old Cop 
tinental National, who was equally 1 
nowned as an affable  after-<iinne; 
speaker and a two-fisted battler for an 
cause he espoused. The Chicago })ank’. 
directors were overruled in their dis 
count-rate fight. 


Sugar Comeback 


Although U.S. is only good 
market left, prices rise with 
purchasing power. Even Wal 
Street takes notice. 


The United States is the one good 
market for sugar. Continental Europe 
ordinarily a big buyer, is cut off. Ship 
ping difficulties and rationing minimize 
the sales possibilities to the United 
Kingdom. But consumer purchasing 
power is steadily rising in the Unite: 
States and this, in combination with 
high freight rates on imported sugar 
has brought a brisk price rise in this 
country. 

But this nice market for sugar in 
the United States isn’t an unlimite 
bonanza to all those with sugar to sell 
The quota system slices the market up 
between domestic cane and bect pro 
ducers, Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The Virgin Island 
get a modest portion, and a few other 
neighbors get almost negligible quotas 
Hence raw sugar is selling in the world 
market (on the dock at Havana) at 


Shares of the sugar companies 
boomed when war broke out in 1939, 
but most particularly the Cuban 
sugars went wild on recollection of 
shortages and skyrocketing prices 
during the last war. The speculation 
was short lived. The combatants had 
stored much sugar, started rationing 
supplies. Finally, with the German 
victories in the spring of 1940, the 
only important sugar markets that 
remained open were the British Em- 


Aug. 31 
1939 
Domestic beet.......... 14.2 
U.S. cane refiners....... 11.5 
Cites ors cen ces 2.5 
Pectin Rice ess = 21.1 


Sugar-Share Performance in Wartime 


pire and the United States. Most 
shares dipped below pre-war prices 
and only recently has there been any 
comeback. 

The following tabulation lists group 
averages for various types of sugar 
shares just before the outbreak of the 
war, on Sept. 13, 1939, when the 
initial war boom was topping off, at 
the 1940 lows, at closing 1940 levels, 
and as they now stand after their 
recent spurt: 


Sept. 13 Current 
1939 1940 Low —_—:1940 Last Price 
22.0 10.8 13.0 18.4 
18.8 8.0 9.2 11.6 

as 2.6 3.0 3.9 
32.3 16.8 19.4 22.2 
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about 75¢ a cwt. whereas in New York | 


(duty paid) it commands $3.25. 

e Story of a War Baby—Current prices 
aiound $3.25 are something of a climax 
to a disconcertingly erratic trend over 
the last 18 months or so. At the end 
ot August, 1939, just before the Eu- 
ropean war broke out, raw sugar was 
quoted around $2.90 a cwt. in New 
York. Within a week it had soared to 
a peak of $3.85 on the assumption that 
sugar was a real war baby. 

Just how wrong that assumption was 
may be seen from the subsequent 
tumble which carried quotations down 
to $2.61 on Aug. 22, 1940. President 
Roosevelt, irked by speculation and 
hoarding, had removed the quotas dur- 
ing the latter part of 1939, letting in 
all the sugar that wanted to come. 
Quotas were restored for 1940, but so 
much surplus sugar had come in late in 
1939 that the limitations were ineffect- 
ive. The allotments had to be cut twicc 
before the market began to show any 
signs of health in the autumn of 1940. 
e Upsurge, Then Crash—In other cate- 
gories, sugar prices behave somewhat 
similarly. The world quotation shot up 


from $1.14 a ewt. to $2.45 within a | 
few days after the outbreak of war only | 
to crash to below 70¢, from which level | 
it has recovered only very slightly. Re- | 
fined prices hit a peak of $5.75 a cwt. at | 
the start of the war and then flopped | 
pretty nearly to $4 last year. At the start | 
of this week the wholesale market on | 


refined sugar was up to about $4.65. 
Authorities in Washington, particu 


° e . | 
larly Miss Harriet Elliott of the Defense | 
Commission’s consumer division, de- | 


clare that there is no present shortage 


of sugar and little likelihood of any. In | 
this, the sugar trade agrees, but the ele- | 


ment of _ Saga in the current rise 
in prices 


excess of their normal requirements. 


¢ Improved Prospects—Add all this up | 


and it spells much improved prospects 
for domestic producers and at least some 
improvement for cane refineries in this 


country which have been reaping very | 
thin profits (if any) for a good while. | 
And, as is indicated by the tabulation | 
on page 90, the stock market recently | 
has been paying not a little attention to | 


the sugar situation. 


Wall Street during most of 1940 put | 


an even lower valuation on sugar shares 


thar it had before the outbreak of the | 
war. Even at the end of last year, after | 


several months of improving raw sugar 
quotations, average prices of domestic 


beet company shares, of Puerto Rican | 
shares, and those of domestic refineries | 


were under the pre-war level. 


@ Ahead of the Market—But since the | 
turn of the year, and most particularly | 


during the last fortnight, these issues 


have been much stronger than the mar- | 
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as resulted in sugar refiners | 
rationing their sales. They won't sell to | 
any but their regular customers and even | 
these latter are getting no amounts in | 


Our NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM depends 
substantially upon that great industrial beehive, 


the area surrounding Cleveland. 


The banks of this region are taking a major part 


in financing the steady flow of armament materials. 


Cleveland’s oldest bank —the National City — is 

well embarked upon its program of service to 

the defense indusiries of this important region. 
. * * 

We invite concerns to avail themselves of 


our credit facilities and our long experience, 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $200,000,000 


(rie 
(1845) 
's oLpes* 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


™ 
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ket as a whole. The move started in 
the beet-sugar shares. Rising freight 
rates on imported sugar boosted the 
price of raws in this country, and even 
though the offshore producers didn’t 
make any more money the domestic 
producers found the rise pure gravy. The 
enthusiasm soon spread to other sugar 
shares, although the trade still is dubi- 
ots on the Cuban industry because 
Havana still is out of luck in its impor- 
tant European market. 

@ Quota Question—One danger to 
speculators in sugar and the sugar shares 
remains ever present. That’s the chance 
that the President once again will de- 
cide that the market is getting out of 
hand—at the expense of the consumer— 
and remove the quotas. There is some 
—_— however, just how effective 
this would be. If ship bottoms to trans- 
port the sugar from Cuba, from the 
Philippines, and even from Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, are to remain at a premium 
the influx probably would be much less 
rapid than it was in the autumn of 1939. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
March 7, 1941 


HE Board of Directors on March Sth, 

1941 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on March 
31st, 1941 to stockholders of record at the | 
close of business on March 18th, 1941. } 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


TELLING THE POLICYHOLDERS 


Another important contribution to 
the drive for more complete reports to 
life insurance policyholders is made by 
the 98th annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. It is, inciden- 
tally, the initial report by Lewis W. 
Douglas, who became president on Jan. 
1, 1940. Mr. Douglas, President Roose- 
velt’s first budget director, quit Wash- 
ington in protest against fiscal policies 
of the New Deal in 1934 and was a 
leading Democrat for Willkie in 1940. 

Mr. Douglas divides his report into 
two sections, the first for “those who 


read while they run,” and the econ, 
for “those who seek to understan. mor. 
completely the financial status a .q op 
erations of the company.” The econd 
section tells how the company ox; 
the changes in management polic. act 
ally adopted or in the formatiy: 
and the results to be expected. 

Major innovation is an audit }\y ce;. 
tified public accountants, a rar ty jp 
life insurance company practice. \oy 
companies have relied on thei oy; 
auditors and on the triennial state insy; 
ance examinations; the Securitics an¢ 
Exchange Commission has been critic; 
of this lack of annual public audits. 


State. 


re 


THE MARKETS 


Those British Sales 


Now that the lease-lend bill has be- 
come law, it is pretty safe to forget 
about liquidation of Britain’s direct in- 
vestments in this country. So far as 
can be learned, the investment trusts 
that have been negotiating for pur- 
chase of British-owned American com- 
panies (BW-—Jan.18’41,p62) have not 
discontinued conversations. However, 
people who should be in a pretty good 
position to know don’t expect the ar- 
rangements to materialize. 

Two other possibilities now appear. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances te be 
considered as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer te 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Incorporated 
148,991 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 444% Scries 


Par Value $100 per Share 
(Dividends cumulative from March 15, 1941) 


Price $100 Per Share 


Certain of the above-mentioned shares have been subscribed for by the Stockholders oi the 

Company or their assigns, or have been sold by the several Inderwriters during the life of the 

Subscription Warrants. The remaining 19,295 shares have been publicly offered by certain of 
the Underwriters and a group of Selected Dealers. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which the offering of the above-mentioned 
security is lawful from such of the several Underwriters, including those named below, 
as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


March 10, 1941 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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One is that the United States will tak 
over the financing of England’s pu 
chases in this country, and the British 
investments will be undisturbed. The 
other is that Washington will insist 
that British holdings of American s 
curities and the United Kingdom’ 
direct investments in this country be 
put up as lease-lend collateral. 

If the investments are put up as co! 
lateral, it will have the same end result 
as if the British liquidated them now 
That is to say, the United States would 
wind up owning these holdings, and 
presumably the Treasury ultimateh 
would sell the companies involved to 
the public. Purchase for sale to the 
—_ is what the investment trusts 

ave had in mind all along. It’s largeh 

a question of whether England would 
get as good a price if the holdings were 
sold now to the trusts as if they were 
put up as collateral with Uncle Sam 
There is a chance, too, that sales of 
British securities will cease and that 
such holdings will be put up as col- 
lateral also. This would be welcomed 
by those who feel that British liquida- 
tion has been an important factor in 
restraining stock prices. 

Of course, it isn’t unanimously agreed 
that British liquidation has been a 
major factor in our markets. Fenner & 
Beane, one of the largest brokerage 
houses, has just issued an analysis show- 
ing that stocks taken over by the British 
did just as well as the market as a whole 
But that doesn’t negate the claim that 
the market as a ne would have done 
better but for the British selling. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


Stocks Week Ago Ago Ago 
50 Industrial inka 97.6 95.5 96.9 119.1 
20 Railroad andes 28.6 28.2 28.7 31.1 
20 Utility ........ 51.0 50.4 $2.1 683 

Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.0 89.9 90.2 87.6 
20 Railroad oo Ge . as. S75 
20 Utility . 101.3 101.0 101.0 10 - 


1 
U. S. Government. 109.6 108.9 108.6 108. 


Data: Standard Statistics except for government 


bonds which are from the Federal Reserve Pant 
of New York. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Canadians Worry 


may divert British orders to 
U.S., but Ottawa, with good 
reason, thinks otherwise. 


OTTAWA-—With the lease-lend bill | 


safely passed and on its way to opening 
up an entirely new phase in Anglo- 
American war business, Canadians are 
renewing their worry about the possible 
effect of the bill on their position as 
suppliers of British needs. ‘Their fear 
is that Britain will switch orders from 
Canada to the United States, not only 
for war equipment but for food sup- 
plies and other essentials, in order to 
get them under lease-lend terms. 

Official opinion is that this anxiety is 

largely unfounded. Administration quar- 
ters believe that any pressure which 
United States firms might put on British 
buying agencies would be offset by 
other considerations. One of these is 
that Canadian products such as metals 
and food supplies are going to Britain 
under contracts made early in the war, 
some of them for the duration. Another 
is the effect that any serious switching 
of British orders would have on Cana- 
dian economy, which it is in Britain’s 
interest to support. 
e Canada’s Drect Aid—Canada’s $1,- 
460,000,000 war appropriations for 
1941, plus the $400,000,000 that the 
Dominion will spend repatriating Cana- 
dian securities to provide credits for 
Britain, represent direct expenditures by 
Canada to help Britain win the war, and 
Britain can’t afford to weaken Canada’s 
ability to pay for that help. 

In addition, it is believed here that 
Washington could be counted on to 
take care of any producer pressure which 
might develop in the United States be- 
cause of the effect such action might 
have on Canadian cooperation in conti- 
nental defense and the St. Lawrence 
project. 

@ War Boom—In the meantime, Cana- 
dian basic industries, particularly those 


directly associated with the war effort, | 
appear to be headed for new production | 


records in 1941. Production of steel in- 
gots and castings throughout the Do- 
minion during January was up 12% 
over the preceding year, and construc- 
tion contracts let in February were more 
than double those for the same period 
of 1940. 

In spite of the income tax and war 
savings campaigns, which are diverting 
substantial sums that would otherwise 
have been spent in purchases of goods, 
increased payrolls are keeping retail 
sales up to last year’s levels. Electric 
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INDUSTRY 


Some fear lease-lend law | 


Pay Envelope” Plan. 


Hartford 
Life, secident, sickms 


FOR ITSELE 


“We have had group insurance in ou 
company for something over seventeen 
years and, so far as we know, everyone 
is well satisfied with the way it is work 
ing out Men with families 
particularly, appreciate this insurance 
because they can get it for so much less 
cost than it is possible to buy any other 
life insurance.” 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn 


Solid, honest New England craftsmanship has gone far 
to make Stanley tools standard practice on work 
benches from coast to coast 

professional and amateur users alike. 


appreciated by 


Far-seeing, progressive New England management has 
done much to make the Company behind these fine 
products the sort of place men like to work in. For 
over seventeen years Stanley Works employees have en- 
joyed the protection which Connecticut General Group 
Insurance makes possible for them and their families. 


It’s easier than you think to provide this type of pro- 
tection for your employees 
the problem through Connecticut General’s “Protected 


if you approach 


FIND OUT HOW THE “PROTECTED PAY 
ENVELOPE” PLAN 
CAN FIT INTO YOUR PICTURE 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET TODAY. 


OPERATES—HOW IT 
‘SEND 


Connecticut General 
‘Life Insurance Company 


Connecticut 


id all group lines 
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power output, newsprint, coal, gold, and 
oil production are all running well 
ahead of last year. 
@ Activity Spread—In all five economic 
areas of Canada, business activity in- 
dexes show sharp increases over figures 
for both December and January of 
1940. Ontario, which has the heaviest 
concentration of industrial plants, and 
the maritime provinces, where new 
shipbuilding activity is being concen- 
trated, show the biggest increases over 
1940. Business activity is up by 20% 
in both these areas against an average 
5% increase for Quebec, British Colum- 
bia, and the prairie provinces. 
Construction contracts are up 442% 
in Ontario over the previous year, and 
employment has gained 19% in the 
same time. Employment throughout 
the Dominion has gained by 17% dur- 
ing the year, and with the exception of 
the prairie provinces activity as a whole 
is at the highest levels since 1929. 
© Regional Planning—In order to har- 
ness all possible industrial resources to 
mect war needs, the Dominion is being 
organized into industrial zones. Each 
zone will have a chairman and a com- 
mittee to work directly with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. ‘The 
zone organizations, which are being set 
up by the Canadian Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, will survey industrial re- 
sources and report to the Supply Min- 
istry on available labor, machine tools, 
and other equipment. This plan may 
provide an answer to those areas which 
complain about discrimination in the 
allotment of war contracts. 


Paper for Brazi| 


Country will furnish jt; 
own capital, buy machinery jp 
U.S. for enterprise to supply 
70% of its newsprint needs. 


The completion of financial ary ing 
ments between the Bank of Braz: a), 
Industrias Klabin do Parana, subs dian, 
of Klabin and Irmao, one of Byjzi)% 
richest and most powerful indiistrig 
enterprises, marks the second big step 
in Brazil’s long-cherished plan of indus 
trial independence. Klabin Industrie: 
will establish a pulp and paper mil! o: 
the company’s 100,000-acre — timbe: 
holdings in Parana, Brazil’s pinc-tree 
state. The new mill will have a dail 
capacity of 120 tons of newsprint- 
nearly enough to make Brazil independ 
ent of foreign sources. In addition 
Klabin will build a 100-ton ground wood 
mill, and a 100-ton chemical pulp mi 
for the manufacture of bleached and 
unbleached sulphite we 
@ Brazilian Capital—Machinery and mi 
buildings for the new enterprise wil 
cost an estimated $4,500,000, of whic! 
$3,000,000 will be loaned by the Bank 
of Brazil, the remainder being put up 
by the Klabin interests. Klabin timber 
holdings in Parana, valued at over 
$5,000,000, furnish collateral for th 
government loan on a basis similar t 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. credit 
operations in the United States. Of 
particular importance to Brazilians 1 


entrance to the Panama Canal. 


spent on each base, are: z 
Bermuda 
Arthur A. Johnson Corp. 


Newfoundland 
Al Johnson Construction Co. 


St. Lucia, B. W. I. 
Minder Construction Corp. 
Cosctee, TR. once ees <s 
British Guiana 
Elmhurst Contracting Co., Inc. 


Trinidad, B. W. I. 
George F. Driscoll Co. 


Antigua, BW, i. 
S. J. Groves & Sons Co., Inc. 


Base Business for American Industry 


Construction contracts worth $13,706,000 have been let to six engincer- 
ing firms for work on Atlantic and Caribbean naval and air bases which the 
United States has leased from Great Britain. Additional contracts will boost 
this total to $102,280,000, not including the outlay for the base at Kingston, 
Jamaica, on which estimates have not yet been released. 

Biggest expenditure will be at Trinidad where, according to naval authori- 
ties, Washington is building a second Pearl Harbor to guard the Atlantic 


Companies which have already received contracts, and the amounts to be 


ee ee ey ee 


PN, Soins 6 55 oo os eccicivs 


eh ee, ee oe errr rrr 


eenetls ME Wh. ss cacckeadedebeen 


vey 900,000 3,000,000 
= 900,000 3,000,000 
noe 5,190,000 51,000,000 
ver 900,000 2,880,000 


Minneapolis, Minn. ..........+++: 


Initial Total 
Contract Estimated Cost 


$2,456,000 $19,000,000 


3,360,000 23,400,000 
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- LATEST 
“Tt Me GRAW-HILL 
BOOKS... 


to help you in solving 


today’s executive problems 


1. HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


Covers manufacturing and retailing pro 


motions. $2.25 


new set-up of nations emerging from the 
present war. A_ brass-tacks, hard-facts 


By Alfred M. Cooper. A great manual 
for quick training of foremen and depart- 
ment heads. Simple. concise; covers prob- 
lems of employee training, managing. hir- 
ing. firing, etc., with methods recommend- 
ed by experienced supervisors. $1.75 - 


2. MARKETING POLICIES 


By Hugh E. Agnew and Dale Houghton 
of New York University. Evaluates to- 
day’s marketing techniques and practice 
in a report based on 20 years’ intimate 
study of the policies, records, and meth- 
ods of many representative firms in a 
wide variety of fields. $4.00 


3. AMERICAN BUSINESS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 
By A. W. Zelomek and R. C. Shook, In- 


ternational Statistical Bureau, Ine. After 
the war, what? Get help in understanding 
the position of the United States in the 


SEND THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
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thoroughly practical diagnosis and pre- 
scription. $2.50 


4. BUSINESS REPORTS 


By A. G. Saunders and C. R. Anderson, 
University of Illinois. Gives organized 
plan, necessary to beginner and helpful 
to experienced business man, for investi- 
gation of business problems and presen- 
tation of findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations in convincing reports. $3.50 


5. METHODS OF SALES 
PROMOTION 


By Kenneth S. Howard. A bird’s-eye view 
of sales promotion: when and why to use 
it. how to use it, what factors to consider 
in planning it, how to coordinate it with 
other selling and advertising measures. 


6. TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


New third edition of the well-known 
manual by Lowry, Maynard, and Stegs 
merten. Gives everything necessary to 
develop and apply operation 
time and motion studies, and formulas 
for wage incentives. Methods applicable 
in any business, with simple apparatu 
and least interference with workers’ atti 
tudes. $5.00 


7. SALESMANSHIP 


By B. R. Canfield, Babson Institute. Pre 
sents a 20-point program of better meth 
ods, based on analysis of phonographi: 
records of actual sales interviews, talk 
with buyers, and other front-line informa 
tion. Special feature a simple “routine 
to guide the salesman in handling each 
point. $3.50 
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CHILD LABOR 


When British draft boards a few 
weeks ago called up men between the 
ages of 19-21 and 37-42, boys moved 
in to fill the gaps in industry. This 
week Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, 


appealed for 100,000 women to volun- 
teer within two weeks for war service 


in British factories; and for 50,000 
skilled shipbuilding workers, who have 
retired from the industry in the course 
of the last 15 vears, to return during 
the present crisis. 


the fact that the project is being wholly 
financed by Brazilian capital. 
» Machinery from U.$.—Machinery 
for the new plant will be bought in the 
United States and Canada, and Klabin 
has set up a New York office to handle 
equipment purchases. An order has al- 
ready been placed with Bagley & Sewall 
Co., of Watertown, New York, for a 
new 192-inch Fourdrinier newsprint 
machine, designed to operate at 1,400 
feet per minute. Other orders, for four 
grinders and a complete bleaching plant, 
have been placed with the Sandy Hill 
Iron and Brass Works, of Hudson Falls, 
N. ¥. Dominion Bridge Co., of Mont- 
real, will supply three digesters for the 
sulphite pulp mill, and arrangements 
are being made with Westinghouse and 
General Motors for construction of an 
18,000-hp. hydroelectric plant to be 
erected near the site of the new mill. 
Prior to the outbreak of war, Brazil’s 
newsprint came from Sweden and Fin- 
land. ‘The blockade, however, made it 
necessary to look to Canadian and 
United States sources, where higher 
boosted prices by as much as 
130% in some instances. ‘The extensive 
pine forests of Parana held the answer 
to the problem. 
@ Have Wide Interests—Ihe Klabins, 
whose Brazilian history runs back some 
50 years, are among the most impor- 
tant and powerful factors in Brazilian 
business. Klabin’s 6,000 employees are 
divided among two paper mills, one in 
Rio de Janeiro and one in Sao Paulo, a 
print mill and a coating mill in Sao 
Paulo, and the largest ceramic tile plant 


costs 
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in South America, located in Rio. In 
addition, the Klabins own a controlling 
interest in Compania Nitro-Chimica 
Brazilieta, Brazil's second largest rayon 
plant, equipment for which was _pur- 
chased from Tubize Chatillon in 1935. 
Klabin now produces about 30% of 
all paper being turned out in Brazil, 
with the exception of newsprint. ‘The 
new plant will provide approximately 
70% of the country’s newsprint re- 
quirements, and will be a big factor 
in releasing exchange for purchases of 
primary equipment, badly needed to 
deveiop other Brazilian industries. 


Nazi Tractor Talk 


Dr. Ley reveals plans for 
production of midget farm units 
on scale that would be directly 
competitive with U.S. 


BERLIN—Germany is planning a 
second bid for world industrial leader- 
ship which will challenge the United 
States in another important line of ma- 
chine production. 

Following pre-war plans for the mass 
production of a low-priced automobile 
which would be cheaper than any car 
now produced in the United States 
(BW—Mar.13°37,p31), German  ofh- 
cials this week outlined a scheme for 
the building of a great plant along the 
Rhine in which midget farm tractors 


will be produced 


@ Key to Exploitation—Dr. Ley, 

the German Labor Front, m 
announcement at the opening of + 
annual Vienna Fair and intimat 
Nazi leaders are pushing plans 
vast new plant because they beli 

full exploitation of the agricult ira 
gions now under their control in cast 
and southeastern Europe is possi 
with the use of small, inexpep 


tractors. 
Though only 66,000 tract 
registered on German farms now, }) 


Ley talked optimistically of providing 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 to the tarme 
of Greater Germany. Outsiders, |iste; 
ing to the broadcast, were more incline 
to believe that the bulk of any sxx 
mass output would be offered for export 
@ Sign and Pay Now?—While Gera 
officials made no claim that the ney 
factory would be started until after th 
war, farmers speculated on the pos 
bility that they would be asked to sig 
up now for one of the new midget my 
chines and start making monthly pat 
ments on the promise of delivery whe 
ever the government could build then 

When the “People’s Car” was first 

offered to the public, thousands ot 
members of the Labor Front ordere 
cars and made monthly payment 
which, in some cases, were complet: 
even before the outbreak of the war 
But as soon as hostilities broke out, th: 
People’s Car factory was converted int 
a military tank factory and the worker 
still waiting for his Hitler flivver. 
@ Labor Front Bank—/he annual repor 
of the Reich Labor Front Bank, whe 
it was released last week, showed ck 
posits of 170,000,000 marks which ha 
been paid by prospective buyers of t! 
People’s Car before the war put an en 
to civilian production in the massix 
new plant at Fallersleben. 

Bankers paid more attention to the 
fact that the Labor Front Bank is be 
coming one of the most powerful 1 
stitutions in Germany. Each year it co 
lects 500,000,000 marks in dues, beside 
such other accumulations as the advance 
payments for automobiles and now, pos 
sibly, for midget tractors. A few weck 
ago it announced extension of its activ 
tics in the distribution field by taking 
over the 9,000 stores formerly operate: 
by consumer cooperatives in the Reicl 
@ Government Control—Growing 1 
gradually in Germany under the Hitle: 
régime and the pressure of war 1s 3 
string of government-controlled — bus 
nesses. Krupp, long the Reich’s biggest 
industrial plant, is now eclipsed by the 
Hermann Goering Works, which em- 
ploys 600,000 men. 

The Labor Front long before the wa 
did the world’s biggest travel teasiness 
And now the government, through its 
Labor Front, is getting an important 
foothold in the retail field. It is a trend 
which Germans believe will continut 
no matter what the war’s outcome. 
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PROFIT &LOSS 


Defense Notes 


The F. W. Woolworth candy count 
ers are now putting out those orange- 
corn-kernel candies in new shapes— 
battleships, tanks, guns, soldiers, U.S. 
shields, etc.—all packaged together, @ 
20¢ the Ib., and called a Defense Mix. 

The Hall Laboratories have developed 
an ink to be used in identifying na 
tional-defense workers, which can be 
stamped on employees’ hands or fore- 


heads, resists wear, washing and _per- 


spiration; and only becomes visible 
under an ultra-violet light. 


Denver housewives, complaining of | 
an increase in the number of rats which 
visited their cellars, were told by Chief 


Inspector Harry Davies of Denver that 
it was all due to the defense program 
that the demand for scrap iron and stce! 


was Causing junkmen to clean out all | 
the old dumps and auto graveyards, so | 
the rats that lived there were all out | 


looking for new homes. 


Addenda 


When we reported in this column, 
issue of March 1, on a foolproof system 
a dentist had developed to distract chil- 


_ HOW ONE SUCCESSFUL COMPANY 


(1fild wile 
TRUCK-TKAILER 


METHOO OF HAULING / 


— — 


ESSEX WIRE NOW HAULS 3 TIMES AS MUCH PER 
TRIP — SAVES MONEY — REDUCES INVENTORIES — 
IS ABLE TO GIVE BETTER SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


dren when they sat in his chair (he just | 


shut them up with toys and trinkets), 
we said it was a shame no one had ever 
considered the suffering of adults in the 
dentist’s chair. Since then, various peo- 
ple have been telling us what various 
dentists do to make patients more com- 
fortable. Some show movies on the 
ceiling to distract the patient. Others 
give the patient a button to press which 


cuts the power off in the dentist’s drill | 


when the going gets too rough. But 
still others let their patients use the 
Mechanical Obtunder. 

The Mechanical Obtunder is an in- 
vention of Dr. George C. McCann’s, of 


Danville, Ill. He saw so many patients | 


Faced with the necessity of lowering its hauling costs, the Essex Wire Corporation 
experimented back in 1932 with its first Fruehauf Trailer. The move proved sound 
from the start and as the Company expanded—which it rapidly did—so, too, did 
its fleet of Fruehauf Trailers until fifteen are now in service. 


Bigger Loads—By using Trailers, the 
Essex Corporation finds it possible to 
pull far larger loads than could be 
carried with trucks of the same size. A 
truck will easily pull three times the load 
that it can carry. This results in impor- 
tant savings since fewer trucks are re- 
quired to handle the same tonnage. 


More Flexible — Essex has been able 
to maintain more flexible service be- 
tween the main plant at Detroit and 
branch plants and warehouses through- 
out the Middle West. Largely this is the 
result of Truck-Trailer operation. In many 
industries one truck serves three to five 
Trailers, permitting simultaneous loading, 
unloading and hauling. 


Smaller Inventories—Essex has found it 
possible to reduce inventories at branch 
plants, since, at a moment's notice, a 
Truck-Trailer can be economically routed 
with a capacity load to the point where 
stocks are needed. 


Prompt Delivery To Customers—tThe 
Essex Corporation has frequently been 
able in emergencies to render unusually 
prompt service to customers, due to the 


of the “I-would-rather-have-a-baby-than- | 


be-here” type that he finally began to | 


do a little research on the problem of 


why people were so jumpy in the den- | 
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extreme flexibility of its inter-plant 
Truck-Trailer hauling system. Stocks can 
be quickly moved from plant to plant 
for customer's convenience or delivered 
direct to destination. 


YOU SAVE IN EVERY WAY 
It’s easy to see why Truck-Trailers 
are being used with such success in 
more than 100 lines of business. 


Your investment is less, operating 
and upkeep costs are lower and re- 
placement costs are less. Owners 
report savings of from 30% to 60%. 


Why not look into the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling? A phone call! 
will bring a trained Fruehauf man 
with all the facts. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


By bringing about lower 
transportation charges, neil 
transport has put aap 
of annual savings inte t 
pockets of the public. 
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tist’s chair; and finally came thr: ugh 
with the conclusion that, above a |. + 
was the noise that got them. Sv he 
developed the Mechanical Obtund 

This device is hardly more thin , 
vibrator. It’s always operated by the 
patient himself. He just pushes it 
against his jaw and starts it going. \\ hen 
the dentist gets into any especially 
heavy grinding, the patient can pill 3 
ring and make the Obtunder noisie: too 
According to Doc McCann, it’s a com. 
plete success. He’s even got testimo. 
nials to prove it. Just take the lady who 
said to him: “Really I have found a 
way to relieve my mental anticipation 
When do we extract the next five?” 
and you will see that the doctor reall 
has something there. As the doctor ey- 
plains, the thing is just based on the 
simple “psychology of operating a me 
chanical annoyance in order to over. 
come or be distracted from a more 
dreaded annoyance.” 


More Addenda 


The designer of the quadri-can, 
Mr. Clarence P. Hornung, of 23 
47 St., wrote in to say that he didn't 
only invent a can with four sections 
that only had to be heated in a pan 
of water to produce a complete dinner 
of meat, potatoes, and a couple of vege- 
tables (BW—Mar.1’41,p62), but he also 
had a variation on the quadri-can, in 
which the four sections could be sepa- 
tated so you could cook up the corned 
beef in section A on Monday and save 
the cabbage in B for Tuesday night. 


Hello, Folks 


An invention we never expect to find 
any crying need for was exhibited last 
week at the Southwestern Convention 
of the Inventors of America in Dallas, 
Texas. It’s a talking tombstone. You 
make a record of your voice, and then 
after you cross the bar, the record is 
put at your grave so you can talk to all 
the folks that visit you. This ought to 
appeal to wags especially, since they can 
make records about how they’re having 
a wonderful time and wish you were 
there; or excuse my dust—or etc. 


Revelation 


You could have knocked us over with 
a lace fichu when we read the other day 
in The New Yorker magazine about a 
new development in women’s wear. It 
was in an article about a woman named 
Ruth Merzon, who is in the business of 
building up flat-chested girls and level- 
ing off overdeveloped ones. The article 
said that Miss Merzon was always pretty 
busy putting brassieres in bathing suits, 
but that now she was discovering with 
some surprise that there was a good- 
sized demand for her to perform the 
same operation on nightgowns. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Uncle Sam Too Old? 


On the cover of the Feb. 15 issue 
Business Week portrayed one of Me- 
Clelland Barclay’s posters, which the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion are putting up all over the country 
to dramatize the national defense job. 
That one happened to show Uncle Sam 
getting into his working clothes. 

Now comes a letter from Charles E. 
Nielsen of Amsterdam, N. Y.: 

Xe * * 


es the cover picture on your 
issue of Feb. 15, I would suggest that you 
shave Uncle Sam and dye his hair black 
for they surely will not employ a man who 
looks that old—not even to save democracy. 
They are bluffing. 


al x x 


Bluff or no bluff, the demands of na- 
tional defense are surely going to call 
out in some capacity every qualified 
man that is able and willing to do his 
part. Right now I'd hate to bet that 
even Methuselah would be safe if he 
were here and had something to offer. 

But aside from this urgency, frequent 
surveys during recent years have indi- 
cated that the yarns about unfair dis- 
crimination toward the older men have 
been much exaggerated. Other consid- 
erations, varying with the individual, 
usually have had a lot more to do with 
the matter than years alone. So long as 
he remains at heart the same shrewd, 
competent customer he is assumed to 
be, Uncle Sam can keep his whiskers 
and snowy locks. 


Executives Available 


C. F. Christensen, who is connected 
with the WPA at Decatur, IIl., writes 
as follows: 

* as * 

I have read the article in your Feb. | 
issue concerning the lack of management 
talent to keep pace with the industrial ex- 
pansion occasioned by the defense program. 

A good source of supply for such talent 
is perhaps being overlooked. Federal agen- 
cies which came into being during the de- 
pression years absorbed a wealth of all types 
of labor, skills and professional talent. For 
some time past, these agencies have been 
functioning as reservoirs of skills and labor 
and their rolls are being continuously re- 
duced because of the expanding necds of 
the defense program. It is my feeling that 
these emergency agencies, in addition to 
being a reserve source of labor, can well 
function as pools from which may now be 
drawn capable, experienced executives to 
supply the great need you describe. 

Many of us who are executives on. these 
programs have not failed to secure private 
industrial positions because of deficiencies 
in talent, but for the same reason that labor 
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and skills were unable to find employment 
during the depression years. While many 
of the labor classifications have been able 


to return to private industry because of de- | 


fense expansion, opportunitics for our re- 
turn will lag considerably. This is the 
normal course of industrial expansion. Any 
increase in industrial activity will demand 
factory, shop, and construction workers 
before it calls for those in the clerical and 
management classifications. To illustrate, I 
cite my own organization. 

Among my personnel are some who have 
had private industrial experience which, to- 
gether with the training and experience 
received in this federal agency, should fit 
them for positions of the general manage- 
ment a During these past years, many 
of us have carried responsibilities even 
greater than those we carried in our former 
employment. This, along with our previous 
experience, has prepared us for the types of 
positions apparently now available. 

For some time past, I have held an execu- 
tive position which, by comparison with my 
past private industrial experience, I believe 


would be worth in private industry an | 


annual salary somewhere between $6,000 
and $8,000. Having successfully performed 
these duties under government procedure, 
it seems probable I could be even more 
successful in private industry. Also work- 
ing closely with me and, therefore, under 
my close observation is my assistant. In 
his case I have ample opportunity to know 
his capabilities and I feel sure he is well 
suited to fill positions for which there now 
is a lack of available personnel. Since these 
two examples are within my own sphere, I 
am well aware of the conditions, but as my 
own organization is only a small part of the 
total, it would seem that throughout the 
nation there should be a sizable source of 
capable executives which could now be 
drawn upon to relieve the “management 
bottleneck” cited in your article. 

If a shortage exists in executive material, 
it is reasonable to assume that there will 
eventually be a shortage of clerical ability. 
Here again our emergency organizations will 
provide an ample reservoir. Many of the 
clerical persons in our employ came to us 
directly from business schools and have no 
work history in industrial employment. So, 
because they have not already a record of 
private industrial employment, they will not 
be readily drawn into private employment as 
needs increase. These people have had 
excellent training and are now fitted for 
absorption into industry. We have also 
clerical persons who have added considerably 
to their private industrial experience during 
the five or more years of these emergency 
organizations, and who now are better fitted 
for industrial employment than when they 
left private industry. 

It should be comparatively simple to 
secure from the rolls of these emergency 
organizations the people required to perform 
the managerial and clerical functions in 
our rapidly expanding industry, because peri- 
odic studies are made of this personnel. 
An examination of these ea should 
indicate an adequate supply of the apes of 


persons needed. 


TODAY’S 
NEED IS 


e ¢ Standard 
Conveyors are Often The 
Only Equipment Needed 
to Step Up Production 


Increasing the rate of production 
frequently narrows down to bet- 
ter utilization of available work- 
ing space, avoiding wasteful 
waiting for materials, cutting 
short handling time, eliminating 
unnecessary and repeated han- 
dling in production operations. 


Installed at strategic points in 
your production system — han- 
dling incoming material, work 
in process, finished goods to 
shipping or storage — Standard 
Conveyors may prove to be the 
only equipment needed to ac- 
celerate the pace of production. 


No matter what you make, 
Standard Conveyor Company 
can aid you to increase produc- 
tion in your plant. Have an en- 
gineer call and make recom- 
mendations. 


Write for Bulletin BW-4. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


“THE STANDARD OF VALUE” 
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THE TREND 


THE STOCK MARKET 


It has become something of a commonplace to remark 
that the stock market no longer forecasts business. For 
the last two years, common stocks have been in a draggy 
downtrend, while business has been pushing up to unex- 
ampled heights. Thus business and the stock market have 
parted ways. 

But it is not enough to make this observation and let 
it go at that. It is important to analyze and understand 
the why and wherefore of this phenomenon, for it didn’t 
just happen. Moreover, its implications are far-reaching, 
reflecting as they do the “bloodless verdict” of investors 
and speculators on the state of the profit system. 


© Let us bear in mind that the stock market is not inter- 
ested in the quantity of business but in the quality. Com- 
mon stocks represent a stake in industry’s profits; they 
represent the hope of dividends. So, when larger divi- 
dends are in prospect, stocks presumably advance; when 
smaller dividends are in prospect, stocks presumably go 
down. And since dividends depend on earnings or profits, 
and since earnings depend upon business, it is logical to 
expect that stocks would go up and down with business. 

But apparently investors and speculators do not trust 
the relationships that existed in the past. For many years 
earnings have been squeezed. Costs have gone up and so 
have taxes. It is almost a cliche to say today that corpora- 
tions have to work harder to earn less. Certainly it has 
been said over and over again in Business Week. A given 
volume of business is vielding a smaller volume of earn- 
ings and consequently paving a lower dividend. That's 
why the common-stock curve has broken away from the 
business curve. 

But (and this is the crux of the matter) the common- 
stock curve has also broken away from the dividend curve. 
Buyers of a stake in America’s future are distrustful of the 
returns they have been receiving and are going to receive 
on their money. They want bigger dividends for the risk 
they take. And this is no recent or isolated development. 
It has been going on since 1929 and the same trend has 
been evident in England. So it might be said to have at 
least a two-country application, if not a universal one. 


© Now what does it mean when people want more divi- 
dends for their money? Presumably, since a return is a 
payment for the assumption of risk of loss, it means that 
they fear that risks are enlarging and, therefore, they want 
to be paid a bigger return for their risk-assumption. They 
feel, let us say, that earnings are highly hazardous; there- 
fore, price concessions are necessary to induce them to 
buy dividends in the open market. It’s a buyer’s market. 

High-grade bonds, although also dependent on the 
long-term economic outlook, are in an entirely different 
situation from that of common stocks. They are in 
demand. Commercial banks, savings banks, insurance 
companies, and even individual investors are avid bidders 
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for the seemingly safe and sure return they afford. \ew 
issues are gobbled up. Here it’s a seller’s market. 

Now, bonds and stocks have a close kinship. Both 'ep- 
resent a measure of willingness to assume risks. Bonds 
afford a fixed income and provide for the return of capital 
on a specified date. Stocks offer an unfixed return. no 
guarantee of capital repayment, but, in compensation, an 
opportunity to gain handsomely if things go right. Invest. 
ors and speculators go for stocks when they have few 
misgivings about the future. August, 1929, is a prime 
example. The yield on stocks was only 58% of that on 
high-grade bonds. But those were the New Era Days— 
before the depression, before the Hoover moratorium, 
before Hitler, Munich, and the new world war. Then, 
people were not interested in a safe and sure income. 
They were looking ahead, confident of common stocks as 
long-term investments. 


© But now, the reverse is true. Bond yields are low; stock 
yields are high. Last month, for instance, the dividends 
obtainable on a group of 200 common shares were twice 
as great as the yield on high-grade bonds. Which suggests 
an unwillingness to assume risk—a high degree of misgiv- 
ings about the future. And these misgivings are not of 
the moment. They have been long in developing as the 
following table shows: 


Yield Yield Index Yield Yield Index 

200 Aaa _ of Mis- 200 Aaa_ of Mis- 
Stocks Bonds givings* Stocks Bonds givings* 

1929 Dec. 4.4 4.7 93.6 1935 Mar. 4.8 3.7. 129.7 
Aug. 2.8 4.8 58.3 Dec. 3.4 3.4 100.0 
1930 Dec. 5.9 4.5 131.1 1936 Dec. 4.0 3.1 129.0 
Mar. 3.8 4.6 82.6 Jan. 3.3 3.4 97.1 

1931 Sept. 7.7 4.6 167.4 1937 Dec. 6.7 3.2 209.4 
Feb. 4.9 4.4 111.4 Mar. 3.9 3.3 118.2 

1932 May 10.7 5.4. 198.1 1938 Jan. 5.9 3.2 184.4 
Aug. 5.1 4.9 104.1 Oct. 3.6 2. 39a3 

1933 Feb. 6.7 4.5 148.9 1939 Aug. 4.5 2.9 155.2 
June 3.3 4.5 73.3 Sept. 3.9 3.3 118.2 

1934 July 4.6 3.9 117.9 1940 Dec. 5.7 7. ga 
Jan. 3.4 4.4 77.3 Jan. 4.6 2.9 158.6 


1941 Feb. 6.0 2.8 214.3 


Data: Moody's Investors Service. 

* Represents ratio of stock yields to bond yields. Months are chosen as 
highs and lows for each year, except 1941. 
e It hardly is strange that currently this Index of Mis- 
givings should be at its highest level since 1929. Not only 
are costs squeezing profits, and hence diminishing the 
hope of dividends in the future (despite high business 
activity), but also the world is at war, and the future of 
the profit system, as we know it, hangs on the outcome 
and the post-war readjustment. Thus may we not regard 
the action of the stock and bond markets as a dollar-and- 
cents commentary on the longer-term outlook for capital- 
ism, as a measure of the state of confidence (or misconfi- 
dence) in the preservation of our present order? 


The Editors of Business Week 
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